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FOREWORD 


‘Tue original title of this issue was 
“Organizing for 
Fortunately the articles were not re- 
quested before December 15, 1941, and 
it has been possible for the contributors 
to revise them in the light of Pearl 
Harbor. 

When this issue was planned in May 
1941, the special editor was forced to 
make a basic decision. Should con- 
tributors be selected to present opposing 
viewpoints or only one point of view on 
such questions as the extent of govern- 
mental control desirable in a democracy, 
the relative optimum strength of the 
different arms of military service neces- 
sary for defense, and the degree to 
which labor should be free to exercise 
its right to strike even though working 
on a defense contract. On each of these 
issues it was planned to present oppos- 
ing points of view, and the articles were 
originally planned to provide a sympo- 
sium of conflicting opinions. 

But Pearl Harbor intervened! Frankly 
recognizing that the time for conflicting 
views on national safety is past, the 
articles in this issue have been pre- 
pared to present the official statement 
of Government. Fortunately, those 
most directly responsible for govern- 
mental policy frankly recognize that 
many problems need yet to be solved; 
that there are weaknesses in any na- 
tional organization; and that there is 
still the basic question, How far can 


. democracy abrogate the freedoms of 


democracy and at the same time pre- 
Serve national integrity in the face of 
world foes of every democratic prin- 
ciple? 

Believing that total war creates the 
necessity of suspending many of the 
basic tenets of democracy, the editor is 
willing to assume full responsibility for 
presenting a consistent point of view in 


National Defense.” ` 
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this issue. Consequently, the articles 
included are prepared almost exclusively 
by those who are directly responsible 
for the administration of the basic pro- 
grams so essential in total war. The 
special editor recognizes that there are 
many who would disagree with his point 
of view, but he has no apology to offer. 
A national crisis in which the very se- 
curity of our Nation and of our homes 
is at stake demands national unity. 
Criticisms of national policies must be , 
reserved for the postwar period. 

It has been impossible in this issue 
to include all the fields which are vital 
to total war. Many agencies of govern- 
ment and of private organizations are 
conducting programs vital to the suc- 
cessful operation of an all-out war ef- 
fort. The State Department has a pro- 
gram of intercultural education among 
the Americas that is playing an impor- 
tant role in the unification of opposition 
in the Western Hemisphere to Axis ag- 
gression. The Treasury Department is 
conducting an extensive program in 
schools and colleges and for the general 
public in the stimulation of sale of De- 
fense Savings Bonds and Stamps. The 
Office of Education is seeking to deter- 
mine fields in which essential financial 
aid should be provided for the continu- 
ous or emergency training of men and 
women in occupations essential to na- 
tional safety. The Work Projects Ad- 
ministration and the Department of 
Justice have projected an extensive edu- 
cational service to the more than five 
million registered aliens. 

Of private agencies there is no end. 
Each is seeking earnestly and sincerely 
to promote the national interest. It is 
Significant to discover the extent to 
which the number and types of such 
organizations may be wisely extended 
without adequate co-ordination of effort. 
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A major problem for both govern- 
ment and nongovernment organizations 
is that of jurisdiction. Each agency 
seeks, in its very effort to serve, to ex- 
pand continually its program and multi- 
ply its activities. As this expansion 
continues into marginal areas, the ac- 
tivities impinge upon those of one or 
more other agencies also expanding or 
perhaps created to develop such an ac- 
tivity. Nutrition provides an illustra- 
tion; it is the concern of the National 
Health Service, the Home Economics 
Division of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the Office of Education. It 
is also an important factor in civilian 
defense and is increasingly necessary 
from the point of view of priorities. 
Certainly a basic test of democracy will 
be the extent to which it will be possible 
to put national good above organiza- 
tional expansion, and united and co- 
ordinated effort above individual ambi- 
tion. 

A second basic issue raised by the 
articles is that of relinquishing tradi- 
tional rights of freedom of action. To- 
tal war comes closer to every individual 
with each passing day, and government 
exercises ever more control of our daily 
lives. During the crisis such restric- 
tions are accepted, but what of the 
aftermath? Will it be possible to re- 
establish the democratic principle of 
individual right and freedom, or will 
government become so entrenched in 
carrying forward controls essential in 
war that it will not relinquish these in 
the postwar period? Will we become so 
dependent upon Federal subsidies that 
we shall stifle the re-establishment of 
individual initiative? 

A third question posed by the infor- 
mation presented but for which only 
the future can provide an answer is the 
economic and social adjustment in the 
return to a peace economy. More than 
three million persons will have been 
given courses in specific skills and will 
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have had months—even years—of ex- 
perience in a particular field. ‘Almost a 
million will have had specialized train- 
ing in technical fields related specifically 
to war production. The postwar period 
cannot possibly provide employment for 
anything like the number of persons so 
trained. Approximately 50 per cent of 
all production is for war materials, and 
of this, it is estimated, 75 per cent is 
for ordnance, battleships, and bombers 
—little, if any, of which can be adapted 
to peacetime production. Cities have 
sprung up overnight to serve men in 
camps or to house the millions of work- 
ers in new factories—cities that will be 
ghost towns in a world at peace. Whole 
areas of other cities, such as Washing- 
ton, will be in a permanent blackout 
when the five thousand workers a month 
now coming in for jobs reverse direction 
and seek to regain jobs back home. 

Many organizations, in and out of 
government, are even now giving serious 
thought to the postwar period. Much 
of this planning is economic wishful 
thinking if its major premise is that of 
one government organization—‘The na- 
tional income must be retained at the 
peak level of wartime production.” The 
national income will drop almost over- 
night to one-third or one-half its war 
peak. This is inevitable unless we have 
already given up all semblance of de- 
mocracy and accepted some form of 
state socialism. Certainly no nation 
can continue indefinitely a federal pro- 
gram of spending many times the fed- 
eral income and half the total national 
income. There will be corresponding 
unemployment still further increased by 
carrying over into peace production the 
economies of production methods so es- 
sential when the cry is speed, speed, and 
yet more speed. Any plan for the fu- 
ture that fails to accept these facts is 
unrealistic and futile. 

National planning is imperative— 
planning that squares with facts, yet 
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at the same time projects the kind of 
nation @nd world in which we wish to 
live. Such plans become goals, and 
goals are incentives to conduct. A vet- 
eran of World War I remained a pacifist 
until he was convinced that the goal of 
the war was to end all war. To-an even 
greater degree these permanent goals 
are necessary now, for the youth of this 
generation have been taught the futility 
of war. But youth has likewise been 
taught to think independently and to 
appraise critically the issues of national 
and international policy. Any state- 


° 


beat 


ment of world organization and of in- 
ternal postwar readjustments must be 
as realistic as the present interim period 
of total war. i 
Through the dark valley of world 
conflict, a way must be found to retain 
basic values for the postwar world. 
Giving unstintingly of our effort to 
achieve the immediate objective—mili- 
tary and economic victory—-we must at 
the same time achieve the more difficult 
ultimate objective, a just and permanent 
peace. 
Francis J. Brown 
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N WRITING to an assigned title, it 

is well for the writer to put an 
unequivocally accurate construction on 
every term employed. There must be 
no possibility of a misunderstanding, 
for any misunderstanding is inevitably 
passed on to the reader, who arrives 
at the pardonable conclusion that the 
writer does not know what he is talking 
about. It is quite possible that the 
writer is thoroughly (or at least accu- 
rately) conversant with what he is talk- 
ing about, and that the real difficulty 
is that he is writing, and the reader is 
reading, about two different things. 

The subject assigned me is a case in 
point. This issue of THE ANNALS was 
to have been devoted to the theme “Or- 
ganizing for Defense.” The exigencies 
of the times have altered that theme to 
“Organizing for Total War.” The sub- 
ject assigned me is “The Nature of Mili- 
tary Defense.” I accept the phrase 
“military defense,” but I must at once 
make it clear that in the American 
strategical dictionary, military defense 
is synonymous with military offense. 


DEFENSE VERSUS OFFENSE 


The first great casualty of the present 
war was the theory of defense, and its 
supreme exemplification was the Magi- 
not Line. The theory of defense is no 
strategic novelty; the period that fol- 
lowed 1918 simply saw that theory 
adapted to the certainty that any future 
war would be a highly mechanized en- 
terprise. The conviction grew, in the 
minds of the proponents ef the theory 
of defense, that the ratio of advantage 
of defense over offense would be two, 
three, even five to one. The attacker 
would suffer such staggering losses that 
he would be forced to cry quits. If he 
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would not quit—if, in spite of high 
casualties, he were insane enough to 
continue on into a war of attrition—he 
must inevitably bleed to death. Given 
such natural barriers as the mud of 
Poland, the fiords of Norway, and the 
defiles of the Balkans, or such an arti- 
ficial barrier as the Maginot Line, the 
defense had only to stand firm and let 
the offense shatter itself. 

That was the theory. The applica- 
tion proved tragically otherwise. Ger- 
many’s success has been due to the fact 
that her armies have not waited to be 
attacked, but have themselves done the 
attacking. They struck swiftly, de- 
cisively, and with relatively small casu- 
alties. Their success proves that a na- 
tion well trained and well armed can 
attack at less cost than a nation not so 
well trained and not so well armed can 
defend. 

The rule-proving exception in this 
chronicle of the successful offensive is 
the Russian campaign. Here the Ger- 
man forces at this writing are them- 
selves on the defensive. There is no 
reason to doubt the German explanation 
that the original withdrawal was based 
on sound tactical considerations. But 
it is equally certain that it has gone far 
beyond that; the Russians definitely 
seized the initiative, took the offensive. 

The German goal in the original at- 
tack beginning June 22, 1941, was 
the destruction of the Russian armies. 
When Germany proclaimed its intent 
to take Moscow, that very announce- 
ment was a confession that the major. 
objective had been abandoned. When 
the attack on Moscow slackened, that 
very slackening was the admission of 
another failure, and the Russian coun- 
teroffensive marked still a further fail- 
ure, all in a single campaign. 
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‘Tre UNITED STATES DOCTRINE 


The United States Army has always 
both preached and practiced the ddc- 
trine of offense. The occasional ex- 
ception proves it—contrast McClellan, 
the defender, with Grant, the attacker. 
Pershing held to the doctrine of offense 
in France doggedly and persistently. 
Our present general staff is holding to 
it with equal resolution, and it has had 
the satisfaction of seeing its views con- 
firmed in Europe, in Africa, and in the 
Near East. 

Here are chapter and verse to. back 
up the American thesis. In the Army 
Field Service Regulations for 1923, 
Paragraph 380, one finds: 


Decisive results are obtained only by the 
offensive. Only through offensive action 
can a commander exercise his initiative and 
impose his will on the enemy. 

A defensive attitude is never deliberately 
adopted except as a temporary expedient or 
for the purpose of economizing forces on a 
front where a decision is not sought in 
order to concentrate superior forces at the 
point of decisive action. ' 


This doctrine of combat was reiter- 
ated by our General Staff sixteen years 
later, months before the Germans ap- 
plied the same technique to the Low 
Countries and France: 


Only through offensive action can a com- 
mander exercise his initiative, preserve his 
freedom of action, and impose his will on 
the enemy.... 

Numerical inferiority does not necessarily 
commit a command to a defensive attitude. 
Superior hostile numbers may be overcome 
through greater mobility, more effective fire, 
higher morale, and better leadership. 


Those quotations are from the Field: 


Service Regulations for 1939, Paragraph 
94, The 1941 Regulations, Paragraph 
112, add this: 


The ultimate objective of all military op- 
erations is the destruction of the enemy’s 


armed forces in battle. The ability to select 
objectives whose attainment contributes 
most decisively and quickly to the defeat 
of the hostile armed forces is one attribute 
of the able commander. 


Any and all of these pronouncements 
might have been lifted from the grand 
strategical plan of the German High 
Command. 


OFFENSE NECESSITATES TRAINING 


It will be obvious even to the lay 
mind that one must train men more 
diligently and thoroughly for offense 
than for defense (accepting the latter 
term here in its significance of static 
defense). Raw troops could give a good 
account of themselves at Bunker Hill 
or at New Orleans, but raw soldiers 
could not have taken Hooker in the 
flank at Chancellorsville, or pricked the 
bubble of the Marne salient at Soissons. 
The offense puts a high premium on the 
individual soldier’s discipline, his skill, 
his native and acquired intelligence. 
And discipline in this connection means 
good old-fashioned obedience to orders 
and realization of the sacrifice they may 
entail—qualities which cannot be ac- 
quired in a day or in a month, and 
there are those who would say they 
cannot be acquired in a year. For the 
modern soldier, despite the mechaniza- 
tion of warfare, is much more than a 
mechanic. He must be able to ride in 
a tank or in a fast-moving jolting truck 
for hours, perhaps under attack from 
distant artillery, almost certainly under 
attack by dive bombers, and then stand 
up and fight it out hand to hand. The 
American soldier of today, like his 
frontiersmen forebears, must be skilled 
in the use of his weapons and must be 
able to assume responsibility if his 
commander is put out of action. 

The Germans have employed pre- 
cisely this technique in their training 
program, and it has worked magnifi- 
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cently in nearly every instance. It has 
worked mainly for the reason that Ger- 
many has spent at least three years on 
the basic training of her soldiers. Con- 
sider, as an example of the flower of 
this training program, the parachutist 
who stormed Crete. When he landed 
he was ready to take his place in a 
tactical unit which could and would 
form in as good order, mutatis mutandis, 
as if it were on the parade ground. 
Whether he came down with his unit or, 
by’ some atmospheric mischance, at a 
considerable distance from it, he had to 
be ready to fight—with pistol, rifle, 
automatic rifle, grenade, bayonet, ma- 
chine gun, or bare fists. He had to 
know how to handle demolitions and 
how to blow up a bridge or any other 
impediment that might be in his way: 

Initial training for all soldiers must 
be identical; it must also be protracted 
and thorough. The same principle 
holds outside the Army. The medical- 
school student has behind him a general 
cultural course that differs little or not 
at all from that taken by the intending 
advertising executive or the fledgling 
lawyer. The track coach adheres to a 
fundamental routine in which sprinter, 
two-miler, shot-putter, and high-jumper 
share and share alike. The boxer is not 
perpetually practicing left hooks; he 
runs, walks, punches the bag, skips rope. 

The American theory of military 
training (and it is the German theory 
as well) is that a soldier must be taught 
to be a fighting man before he can be 
taught to be a specialist. He must learn 
the multiplication tables before he takes 
on differential calculus. By military 
training I do not mean hour after hour 
of close-order drill. Elaborate maneu- 
vers have been discarded. Simplicity, 
directness of command, cultivation of 
initiative are the order of the day. 
Complicated foot movements have been 
abolished. Only the minimum time 
necessary to bring home the fundamen- 


tals of the manual of arms and com- 
parable rudiments is devoted to basic 
training in our Army. The maximum 


. time is utilized. in intensive education 


in the technique of the arm to which the 
man is best adapted. 


FEATURES OF MECHANIZED WARFARE 


What the machine has done to war-is 
to speed up the tempo of battle. The 
term “lightning war” implies not so 
much the power as the rapidity of the 
thrust, or, better yet, a combination of 
the two: power through rapidity. 

The General Staff of the United 
States Army is fully alert to the require- 
ments of latter-day gas-and-oil warfare. 
Our Army was the first to develop the 
independent action of the tank in com- 
bat. World War doctrine called for the 
use of the tank solely as a support to 
foot troops. The principle of mecha- 
nized units working as a spearhead of 
assault, far in advance of the main body 
of infantry (the shaft of the spear), was 
long ago visualized and put into prac- 
tice in American training and maneu- 
vers. 

Alike in Poland, the Low Countries, 
and France, the ratio of German in- 
fantry divisions to mechanized and mo- 
torized divisions was about thirteen to 
one. Our own plans call for a higher 
proportion of armored and motorized 
units than Germany has today. Let us 
look into these proportions a little fur- 
ther, because right here is the crux of 
the argument about our “mass army.” 
Of Germany’s 260 divisions, probably 
somewhere around 8,500,000 men, 20. 
are armored. Of our 33 divisions, 5 are 
armored. On that basis, Germany 
would have to have 40, not 20, armored 
divisions. With production goals of 45,- 
000 tanks in 1942 and 75,000 in 1943, 
as announced by the President in his 
address to Congress on January 6, 1942, 
the number of armored divisions which 
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we shall ultimately activate approaches, 
for all practical purposes, infinity. 
There is a widely held fallacy that 


more machines mean fewer men—fewer, . 


that is, comparatively. But it is not 
true even comparatively. The very re- 
verse is the case. The maintenance and 
supply of machines demand a large in- 
crease in man power, and so do the col- 
lateral problems of spare parts, gasoline, 
and oil for the machines, and provisions 
for the men. Mechanization has com- 
plicated, not simplified, battle and the 
preparations for battle. The machine 
mobilized for warfare is not a labor- 
saving but a labor-consuming device. 
The Air Force is an excellent case in 
point. The pursuit plane and the inter- 
ceptor plane are our closest approxi- 


mations to the survival of the knight in - 


armor riding out to do single combat. 
Conceding that fighter planes do not 
engage in single combat if they can do 
it in twos or threes or even scores, the 
fact remains that it is the combat avia- 
tor who best personifies the chevalier 
sans peur et sans reproche—witness the 
deserved elevation of Captain Colin P. 
Kelly, Jr., to the hierarchy of heroes 
following his surpassing exploit of sink- 
ing a Japanese battleship. This identi- 
fication of the individual with his 
weapon will not be utterly lost sight of 
even when we reach the President’s goal 
of 60,000 planes in 1942 and 125,000 in 
1943. But on the ground below the 
pilots and crews are thousands of tech- 
nical and maintenance men who, taken 
in the aggregate, comprise the largest 
branch of the service numerically after 
the Infantry itself. 


Co-ORDINATION NECESSARY 


The more machines and the more 
men, the more essential is the need for 
teamwork. It is not an independent air 
force or independent panzer troops that 
win battles, It fs the co-ordinated ef- 
forts of all units—on land, on sea, and 


in the air. One force may dominate or 
perform the more spectacularly in a 
given campaign. In Norway it was the 
sea force, in the Low Countries it was 
the mechanized division, in Crete, air 
troops. But in the last analysis, battles 
are won by all arms operating in clock- 
work co-ordination. 

The greatest test of military ingenuity 
is the bringing together of men, ma- 
chines, and supplies. Success on the 
battlefield no longer consists in rallying 
your troops and charging redoubts with 
a yell. Today the rallying is done back 
at staff headquarters. Men and guns 
must both be fed. The stream of sup- 
plies must be constant, unremitting. A 
gun that cannot fire for want of shells 
is no better than a gun dismounted by 
the enemy’s shells. ` 

War is a more highly specialized un- 
dertaking today than it ever was before. 
The most graphic exemplification of this 
fact is the task force. Troops used to 
come, as it were, packaged, and to a 
large extent they still do, because the 
basic conceptions of attack and defense 
do not alter. The standard package is 
the division, consisting of such and such 
stated proportions of infantry, artillery, 
engineers, machine gunners, field signal- 
men, ammunition, supply and sanitary 
trains, and so on. If a commander in 
the field requested additional troops, he 
asked for more divisions—more pack- 
ages. The other side, of course, func- 
tioned in the same way. 

That is not altogether the case today. 
Special assignments call for special 
groupings of men and matériel. Hence 
the task force. A task force is an un- 
orthodox grouping of troops for a special 
job. Thus, if Point A were more liable 
to air attack than to infantry attack, 
no commander would try to defend it 
with the orthodox divisional setup. He 
would want a preponderance of anti- 
aircraft units. 

General George C. Marshall, Chief 
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of Staff of the United States Army, 
says: 


The German Government is geared 
throughout for the primary purpose of 
making war through a superlatively cen- 
tralized form of control. Through this 
machinery a campaign is planned, the or- 
ganizations—air, ground, and naval—are 
allotted, and a commander is designated. 
He organizes and trains this task force and 
at the appointed time carries out the cam- 
paign, with every available resource in 
support. 


THE QUESTION OF SEPARATE AIR FORCE 


This question of the task force 
touches at least tangentially the ques- 
tion of the separate air force—a debate 
which there is every reason to believe 
has now been happily terminated for 
the duration of the war. The layman 
has been wont to solve the problem by 
false analogy: war is now fought in 
three mediums, he reasons—on land, at 
sea, and in the air. The Army, an inde- 
pendent arm, does the land fighting; 
the Navy, an independent arm, does 
the sea fighting; therefore the Air Force, 
which does the air fighting, should also 
be an independent arm. 

The syllogism does not work out so 
well in fact as it seems to in words. It 
leaves one vital consideration out of ac- 
count. An army can fight by itself. So 
can a navy. An.air force, while it can 
carry out independent missions (witness 
the consistent bombing of German in- 
dustrial cities and marine installations 
by the R.A-F.), to operate effectively in 
all-out battle must have the co-opera- 
tion of the land or the sea arm or both. 
The airplane cannot seize and hold 
ground, It can and does soften an op- 
ponent and clear a path for tanks and 
infantry. 

The very independence of the R.A.F., 
however, was probably the determining 
factor in the loss of Crete. Division of 
command produced division of effective- 


ness, and inferior German units won a 
signal victory with an organic air force 
—an air force operating as an integral 
part of a task force which included 
land and sea units, all three under one 
command. 

There are those who think that unless 
we create a separate air force, we are 
relegating aviation to an inferior or sub- 
ordinate place in the military scheme. 
Our own Air Force certainly entertains 
no such sentiment toward the land 
force, or vice versa. Our entire armed 
strength in the Caribbean, which in- 
cludes the Panama Canal Zone and 
all the Atlantic bases in the area, air 
and ground troops alike, are under an 
air commander. The same is true of 
our forces in Newfoundland. More re- 
cently, the same conditions became true 
in Hawaii. This is hardly subordina- 
tion. 

Tactically, a bombing plane is simply 
artillery. In the words of Under Secre- 
tary of War Robert P. Patterson: 


When the German ground forces are 
held up by superior enemy fire, and the 
commander estimates that a wait of twenty 
minutes to bring up sufficient artillery to 
neutralize it would cost unnecessary in- 
fantry casualties, he calls on his dive bomb- 
ers. In a matter of minutes, they blast a 
path through which the ground troops 
move. Obviously liaison as close as this 
calls for close timing. How close would the 
timing be if you had to request that sup- 
port from an independent air force com- 
mand which might or might not grant your 
request? 


AIRPLANE COMPETITION 


The antidote for the airplane will be 
the bigger, better, faster airplane. Un- 
til it is found (and it is being found 
every day), the battle area in warfare 
will be not one-dimensional but three- 
dimensional, extending as far back as a 
bomber can cruise, as high up as it can 
soar. 


6. 


The most radical departure from 
orthodoxy which aviation .has contrib- 
uted to strategy is its erasure of the 
classic front line of World War design. 
During the World War the aviation of 
one side tended to cancel the aviation 
of the. other. Each opponent had 
statted more or less from scratch, and 
the production of each roughly kept 
pace with that of the other. : 

In 1940, German air superiority was 
virtually complete in the Battle of 
France, as it had been during the earlier 
seizures of small neutrals. Thereafter 
British production, aided by American 
deliveries, began to step up. Neither 
side, however, has so far been able to 
nullify the offensive thrust of the other, 
although in September 1940, German 
attempts to establish unequivocal air 
superiority over Britain met with dis- 
aster. A more cautious offensive policy, 
however, brought about the extensive 
bombings of Coventry, Birmingham, 
Plymouth, and London, which wrought 


great destruction in life and property, ` 


but the moral effect of which was nil. 


THe TANK AS A WEAPON 


' The tank, like the airplane, cannot 
hold ground. Its function is to pierce 
the holes through which the infantry 
pours. The panzer division of today 
(panzer simply means armored, hence 
our own Armored Force) must not be 
pictured in terms of the ungainly tanks 
of World War days, veritable mechani- 
cal elephants in construction, speed, and 
mobility. The modern tank can move 
at forty-five miles an hour if it has to, 
and is almost as maneuverable as a 
horse. It does not fare forth by itself, 
like one of King Arthur’s knights at a 
tournament. It hunts in packs, sup- 
ported by. tremendous fire-power. Ob- 
` viously its operation requires the serv- 
ices of highly trained specialists, as well 
as of soldiers with a high degree of ini- 
tiative, for the stress of action may give 
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a single tank a tactical oppprtunity 
which, if pressed home, will bring vic- 
tory. 

Both the light tank, of some thirteen 
tons, and the medium, of twenty-eight 
tons, whose armament includes a 75 
mm, cannon, are offensive weapons. 
The light tank is designed for recon- 
naissance, for locating and holding the 
enemy, and the heavy for the main as- 
sault; the relationship pretty well paral- 
lels that between the destroyer and the 
battleship. Even in the defense, the 
tank remains an offensive weapon, for 
here its function is counterattack. Its 
effectiveness is far greater when it is 
able to combine fire-power with the ele- 
ment of surprise. 

The tank was truly a surprise weapon 
when the British sent it rumbling into 
the German lines before Cambrai in 
1917. A thousand tanks might have- 
scored a clean break-through and ended 
the war then and there—certainly a 
thousand tanks of the types in use 
today would have done it. Two years 
earlier the Germans had had an identi- 
cal experience when, for the first time 
in history, they -employed poison gas 
against the Canadians at Ypres. ` 


Use or NEw DEVICES 


These two incidents are characteristic 
of the inevitable and time-honored bal- 
ance between military ingenuity and 
military conservatism. Radical depar- 
tures from the orthodox in tactical 
equipment, and radical applications of 
tactical techniques, are adopted only 
after the closest and most critical study 
has indicated a high probability of suc- 
cess. Even then, the new departure 
cannot be tested in a laboratory unless 
war is actually in progress, for war is 
the only laboratory where the test can 
conceivably be made, since proving 
grounds and maneuvers add little to 
what blueprints already show. 

For this reason, every new device is- 


likely to be tried only tentatively when 
put to the proof of actual battle condi- 
tions, and this is exactly what hap- 
pened in the instances of the tank and 
poison gas. 

On the other hand, there have been 
occasions when an innovation has been 
exploited to the full immediately and 
effectively. Germany’s use of para- 
chute troops is an example that comes 
readily to mind. The Russian Army 
had experimented with parachute troops 
on the grand scale in maneuvers, and 
tentatively in the first Finnish cam- 
paign, buf the Germans were the first 
to exploit them to the full. The plan 
worked admirably—witness Rotterdam 
and Crete. But this point must be kept 
in mind: if the plan did not succeed, 
the only loss would have been men— 
and men are more’ expendable than ma- 
chines. The Germans, therefore, could 
afford to apply the experiment not ten- 
tatively and piecemeal, but in full 
flower. 


STABILIZATION Must PRECEDE ATTACK 


A few days before the Pearl Harbor 
attack, an American news service re- 
leased a confidential document outlin- 
ing in considerable detail some of the 
defense plans of the Nation. Reper- 
cussions of the incident would have 
been far more widespread than they 
were had not the outbreak of war rele- 
gated it to the background. 

I mention the episode only because 
it can serve fittingly to introduce my 
final point: a nation whose sole stra- 
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tegic concern is the protection of the 
territory it already possesses (combined 
with the protection of the world’s water 
trade lanes—the Navy’s function) can- 


` not evolve an offensive plan of campaign 


comparable to that of a nation with 
unequivocally aggressive designs on 
alien territory. Germany knew exactly 
how she was going to assault Denmark, 
Norway, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Yugoslavia. Japan knew exactly how 
she was going to attack China, the 
Philippines, Malaya, the Dutch East 
Indies. We know exactly how we would 
defend the coast of Maine, Puget Sound, 
Miami. When the attack upon us, as 
in this war, is made in distant theaters 
(and let it be remembered that the 
offensives against Singapore, against 
Borneo, and on the Atlantic shipping 
lanes are also offensives against New 
York, San Francisco, and Washington, 
and against Peoria, Dubuque, and 
Shreveport), then we are forced to 
adapt our tactical defense to the ene- 
my’s strategic offense before we our- 
selves can seize the initiative. In other 
words, some degree of stabilization must 
precede our own attack. We must meet 
the blow before we return it. Secretary 
of War Henry L. Stimson pointed out 
this initial disadvantage of the demo- 
cratic, nonaggressive nations at a press 
conference immediately following the 
outbreak of war. The high worth of a 
mobilized democracy is its capacity to 
absorb punishment at the outset before 
it gathers its resources for the final ex- 
ploitation of the crescendo of momen- 
tum which moves on to ultimate victory. 


A. Robert Ginsburgh is a lieutenant colonel, Field 
Artillery, on duty in the General Staff Corps of the 
United States Army, Washington, D.C. He has been 
an officer of the Regular Army since 1917. 


The Procurement of Man Power ' 
By Ernest M. CULLIGAN 


ROM the dawn of history, mutual 

protection of peaceful neighbors has 
been regarded as an obligation. The 
grim necessities of pioneer existence in 
America’s wilderness strengthened this 
ancient obligation, and the Continental 
Congress recommended “to the inhabit- 
ants of the United English Colonies that 
all able-bodied, effective men, between 
16 and 50 years of age, be formed into 
companies of militia . . .” (July 18, 
1775). 

The militia system, however, was by 
its very nature unsatisfactory. The 
men were untrained, they were engaged 
for specific, usually short, periods, and 
they were essentially state troops, which 
were not satisfactory for use by the Na- 
tional Government. 

During the Civil War the militia sys- 
tem and voluntary recruiting proved so 
hopelessly ineffective that national con- 
scription was introduced in the spring 
of 1863. The methods employed, how- 
ever, in both the North and the South, 
furnished opportunity for gross abuses. 
In 1866 Brigadier General James Oakes, 
who as Assistant Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral for Illinois administered the draft 
in that state, clearly explained the faults 
of the Civil War draft and made sug- 
gestions for better procedure in a future 
emergency. His excellent recommenda- 
tions are worth summarizing: (1) reg- 
istration by personal report to a regis- 
tration office, not by house-to-house 
census; (2) crediting draftees to the 
district of their permanent residence and 
not to a casual place of registration; 
(3) allotments of quotas to states in- 
stead of to Congressional districts, with 
further division of the allotment by a 
central state headquarters; (4) no sub- 
stitutes; (5) no bounties; (6) service 
for the duration of the war; (7) pro- 


vision of medical advisers and legal 
aides to state headquarters to assist in 
administration of the draft. 

General Oakes, though dead over fifty 
years, did a valuable posthumous serv- 
ice to his country in the framing of the 
World War draft laws, as all these sug- 
gestions were followed in our World 
War Selective Service. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE IN First WORLD 
War 


Upon entering the World War in 
1917, the United States adopted a sys- 
tem which proved sound and economical 
to the Government and acceptable to 
the people. 

The Selective Draft Law, signed by 
the President on May 18, 1917, was, 
in its own words, “based upon the lia- 
bility to military service of all male citi- 
zens.” It authorized “selective draft” 
for the Army from citizens between 
their twenty-first and thirty-first birth- 
days; authorized concurrent voluntary 
recruiting, at Presidential discretion; 
and prescribed service for the period of 
emergency. It forbade bounties, sub- 
stitutes, and purchased exemption; 
exempted outright only ministers, di- 
vinity students, and a few groups of 
high public officials; exempted con- 
scientious objectors from combatant 
service only; and authorized exemptions 
at Presidential discretion for essential 
occupations and dependency. It estab- 
lished the state as the unit for quota 
allotments; based allotments on total 
population; and authorized local boards 
and district boards. It authorized the 
President to use all departments and 
personnel of states and their subdivi- 
sions as necessary, and required these 
persons to carry out his instructions. 
Penal provisions gave the law teeth. 
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Thrge subsequent acts amended the 
original law. The first (May 16, 1918) 
changed the quota basis from total 
population to total Class I registrants, 
thus removing a hardship on states with 
large alien populations. The second 
(May 20, 1918) clarified the President’s 
power to conduct registration whenever 
he saw fit for men who had become of 
draft age since the last registration. 
The third (August 31, 1918) extended 
the draft ages from 21-31 to 18-45, 
inclusive; and placed Navy and Marine 
Corps recruitment under the Selective 
Draft, a measure which had become es- 
sential to accurate and orderly control 
of the pool of man power. 

All these laws vested in the President 
plenary powers for the regulation of ad- 
ministrative details to give them effect. 

National Headquarters was primarily 
a center of instruction and guidance. 
It dealt with the governors, and as a 
rule decided general questions only. Its 
field force of traveling inspectors visited 
the state headquarters to co-ordinate 
and explain. National Headquarters 
contained thirteen divisions under the 
Provost Marshal General. 

State headquarters directly controlled 
the operating machinery. They super- 
vised the local boards and other agents, 
brought the problems of operating units 
before the Provost Marshal General, 
and distributed his decisions and in- 
structions downward. 

The local boards carried the load. 
Their duties included every step of the 
transit from home to camp. Responsi- 
bility was thus dispersed to units of 
population so small that officials were 
readily accessible to the public. The 
officials were not military men but civil- 
ians, well known in their communities. 
A man’s liability and availability for 
service were decided by his own neigh- 
bors. If favoritism crept in, it did so 
in full view of the community, and no 
blame attached to the armed services. 


By careful education, the understanding 
and confidence of the public were ob- 
tained, so that the draft received popu- 
lar support, and odium attached to those 
who tried to evade it. , 

The dominating features of Selective 
Draft were its strictly civilian nature 
and its intimate local administration. 
The armies were raised by the Nation 
itself, and public realization of this fact 
was the strongest element in the success 
of the system. 


“To PREPARE PLANS” 


With the memory of America’s un- 
preparedness in 1917 still fresh in their 
minds, the members of the Sixty-sixth 
Congress passed the National Defense 
Act of 1920, which provided in Section 
5b that it was to be the duty “. .. of 
the War Department General Staff... 
to prepare plans . . . in conjunction with 
the naval forces . . . for the mobilization 
of the manhood of the Nation. . . .” 

The first active step toward carrying 
out this mandate was the creation of 
the Joint Army and Navy Selective 
Service Committee on January 22, 1926. 
By 1935 policies and procedures were 
established; plans and regulations had 
been formulated, and complete details 
for the organization, administration, and 
operation of the National Headquarters 
had been worked out. 

With the help of the committee and 
its assigned reserve officers, the state 
adjutants general and their staffs under- 
took the planning of the organization 
and operation of Selective Service in 
the various states, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico. This work progressed through 
the years by means of summer training 
camps, weekly drill instruction periods, 
extension courses, and conferences. By 
1936 over a hundred officers, including 
Army, National Guard, and Naval Liai- 
son Officers, were attending each of 
the four annual regional conferences. 
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These conferences were of fourteen 
days’ duration and were held in differ- 
ent sections of the country so as to 
minimize travel time and expense. 
Nearly seven thousand extension course 
lessons were being completed annually 
by officers throughout the country. 

When Major Lewis B. Hershey, since 
appointed Director of Selective Service 
and Brigadier General, in July 1940 
said that the Joint Army and Navy 
Selective Service Committee, of which 
he was executive officer, was “ready,” 
he said it in the full knowledge that the 
study and analysis of the Selective 
Draft of 1917-18 and the fourteen 
years of subsequent study, research, 
planning, and training guaranteed the 
success of any Selective Service pro- 
gram that was based on the committee’s 
recommendations. 

The Selective Training and Service 
Act of 1940, embodying those recom- 
mendations, was passed by Congress, 
and was signed by President Roosevelt 
on September 16. The President pro- 
claimed October 16, 1940 as Registra- 
tion Day for the continental United 
States; October 26 for Hawaii, Novem- 
ber 20 for Puerto Rico, and January 
22, 1941 for Alaska. 

More than sixteen million men were 
registered in the continental United 
States. 


THE SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 


While the preparations for Registra- 
tion Day were being made, President 
Roosevelt issued an Executive Order 
which created the Selective Service Sys- 
tem. 

The Joint Army and Navy Selective 
Service Committee and a number of its 
assigned reserve officers became the nu- 
cleus of the National Headquarters of 
the Selective Service System. 

The adjutants general and their staffs 
in the various states became the nucleus 
of the state headquarters. Each gov- 


’ 
ernor was asked to nominate 3 State 
Selective Service Director for appoint- 
ment by the President. This state di- 
rector was to be the operating head of 
the Selective Service organization in 
each state. i 

The governors were also asked to 
nominate those who were to be ap- 
pointed by the President as members 
of local boards, members of appeal 
boards, examining physicians, and gov- 
ernment appeal agents. 

Speedily and efficiently the entire 
nationwide Selective Service System 
was organized and implemerted. The 
outstanding characteristic of the Selec- 
tive Service System was the almost com- 
plete decentralization of its organiza- 
tion and operation. 

Director C. A. Dykstra and a trained 
and experienced staff comprised the Na- 
tional Headquarters. The main func- 
tion of the National Headquarters was 
to direct and co-ordinate the activities 
of the various state headquarters. 

The state director and a trained and 
experienced staff comprised each state 
headquarters. The main function of 
these state headquarters was to direct 
and co-ordinate the activities of the lo- 
cal boards, advisory boards, appeal 
boards, examining physicians, govern- 
ment appeal agents, and medical ad- 
visory boards in their respective states. 

In each state a local board was cre- 
ated for each county, except where 
there were more than thirty thousand 
people in a county, in which case addi- 
tional boards were created, so that there 
was one local board to serve each thirty 
thousand people. These local boards 
were comprised of not fewer than three 
members. Attached to each local board 
were one or more examining physicians 
and one government appeal agent. A 
total of 6,400 local boards were created 
to serve continental United States, 25 
for Hawaii, 25 for Alaska, and 122 for 
Puerto Rico. 
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In these local boards rests the real 
administrative and functional responsi- 
bility in the Selective Service System. 
Each local beard is responsible for the 
classification and resultant deferment or 
induction of the registered men in its 
area. 

The examining physicians make 
physical examinations and report their 
recommendations to the local board as 
to the physical fitness of registrants. 

The government appeal agent assists 
registrants and advises them regarding 
appeals, and protects the Government 
by appealing any local board classi- 
fication not in the best interests of the 
Government. 

In each state, boards of appeal were 
created, one for each seventy thousand 
registrants. These boards of appeal are 
comprised of not fewer than five mem- 
bers representative of the various ele- 
ments and activities in their area. They 
are set up to include one member from 
labor, one from industry, one physician, 
one lawyer, and, where applicable, one 
member from agriculture. A total of 
294 boards of appeal were created to 
serve the continental United States and 
Alaska, together with one for Hawaii 
and one for Puerto Rico. 

These boards of appeal have juris- 
diction to review any decision concern- 
ing the classification of a registrant by 
any local board after an appeal has been 
filed with the local board. They may 
affirm, modify, or reverse the decision 
of the local board. The decision of the 
board of appeal shall be final, unless 
modified or reversed by the President 
of the United States. 

In each state, the governor created 
advisory boards for registrants. These 
boards usually comprise three or more 
lawyers. Their function is to advise and 
assist registrants. 

The governors also created medical 
advisory boards usually consisting of 
internists; eye, ear, nose, and throat 


specialists; orthopedists; surgeons; psy- 
chiatrists; clinical pathologists; radiog- 
raphers; and dentists. These boards 
assist the local boards to decide ques- 
tions of a registrant’s physical fitness 
when the local board examining physi- 
cian is in doubt. 

Members of local boards, advisory 
boards, appeal boards, and registrants’ 
advisory boards, together with the ex- 
amining physicians and government ap- 
peal agents, totaling almost 266,000 are 
all voluntary workers. They are by far 
the greater and the most important part 
of the Selective Service System. 


THE LOTTERY 


‘On October 29, 1940 the National 
Selective Service Lottery was held in 
the Departmental Auditorium in Wash- 
ington. A very impressive ceremony 
was arranged, and no detail was neg- 
lected that would insure the greatest 
possible radio, newspaper, and movie 
coverage of this historic event. The 
goldfish bowl which had been used in 
the Draft Lottery of 1917 was loaned 
by Independence Hall, Philadelphia, 
where it was on display. Nine thou- 
sand completely opaque capsules were 
filled with unfolded individual card- 
board slips bearing the numbers 1 to 
9,000. These capsules were poured and 
stirred into the goldfish bowl in the 
presence of the assembled newsmen, 
radio men, cameramen, and Washington 
officials. 

Immediately following an address by 
President Roosevelt, Secretary of War 
Stimson stepped forward and was blind- 
folded by Colonel Charles R. Morris, 
who had blindfolded Secretary of War 
Newton D. Baker on a similar occasion 
twenty-three years before. Secretary 
Stimson drew forth a capsule. It was 
opened and the cardboard slip was given 
to the President, who solemnly an- 
nounced: “The first number drawn in 
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the Selective Service Lottery is 158.” 
The number was flashed to every corner 
of the country in a matter of seconds. 
Four other numbers were drawn by 
other guest pickers, and then the Presi- 
dent left the Auditorium and the draw- 
ing was completed by trained teams of 
Government employees. The process 
lasted for seventeen hours and thirty- 
one minutes. 

Every precaution was taken by Selec- 
tive Service officials to minimize the 
chance of error and to assure the coun- 
try that no possible mistake would pass 
by unnoticed. Each number as it was 
drawn was read aloud. The numbered 
slip was then photographed with a 
camera watch which showed the second, 
minute, and hour of the drawing, and 
the sequence in which the number was 
drawn. ‘The numbered slip was then 
mounted with adhesive on a master 
sheet which held 250 numbers in the 
order of drawing. As each sheet was 
filled, it was photographed and rushed 
to the Government Printing Office. 
There the sheet was reproduced by a 
photo offset process and the true photo- 
graphic copy was sent to each local 
board. By this method, confusion re- 
sulting from error in typesetting was 
completely eliminated. 

Thus it was that the Nation’s first 
peacetime draft passed into history. It 
- was a most significant event, and prob- 
ably its most outstanding feature was 
the completely democratic method used. 


AT THE Locat BOARDS 


The day following Registration Day, 
the registration cards were distributed 
to the local boards, and each local board 
shuffled its cards and then numbered 
them consecutively. Each local board 
then prepared a “List of Registrants” 
showing the name of each registrant 
with his Serial Number, in numerical 
order. This list was then posted for 


public inspection in or near the local 
board. A copy was sent to state head- 
quarters and copies were made available 
for the press and radio news agencies. 

The nine thousand numbers that had 
been put into the bowl had been re- 
arranged as a result of the lottery on - 
October 29, 1940, in an accidental se- 
quence known as the National Master 
List. This National Master List was 
sent to every state headquarters and 
local board throughout the courtry. 

Upon receiving the National Master 
List, the local board proceeded to give 
each registrant an Order Number. The 
greatest care was exercised in the as- 
signment of these Order Numbers, be- 
cause the Order Numbers established 
the order in which registrants were to 
be selected for service. 

The registrant whose Serial Number 
appeared at the top or nearest the top 
of the National Master List produced 
by the lottery received Order Number 1. 
The registrant whose Serial Number was 
next closest to the top received Order 
Number 2, and so on. 

Order Numbers were assigned in 
sequence; no Order Numbers were 
skipped. Serial Numbers appearing on 
the National Master List which were 
not held by any registrant of a particu- 
lar local board were crossed off the Na- 
tional Master List and ignored. 

The first step in the process of deter- 
mining Order Numbers fora local board 
was the elimination of those Serial Num- 
bers on the National Master List which 
did not apply to the particular local 
board. The remaining Serial Numbers 
on the National Master List were then 
paired with the proper Order Number. 

For example, the National Master 
List begins: 


Serial Number 158 
Serial Number 192 
Serial Number 8239 
Serial Number 6620 
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| Serial Number 6685 
Serial Number 4779 


These are the first six serial numbers 
drawn in the lottery, arranged in the 
order in which they were drawn. 

Now let us take for an example that 
a certain local board’s largest serial 
number was 4780, because only 4,780 
men were registered in that particular 
area, ‘Thus: 


Serial Number 158 got 
Order Number 1; 


Serial Number 192 got 
Order Number 2; 


Serial Number 8239 
(eliminated) ; 


Serial Number 6620 
(eliminated) ; 


Serial Number 4779 got 
Order Number 3. 


When the local board was sure that 
its assignment of Order Numbers was 
correct, it entered the Order Numbers 
on the registration cards in red ink. 

Thus, when this order numbering 
process had been completed, the more 
than sixteen million registrants in more 
- than 6,400 local boards had been ar- 
ranged in a new and accidental sequence 
that determined the order in which each 
man would be considered for service by 
his local board. 

Beginning with the man holding Or- 
der Number 1, and following the nu- 
merical sequence of Order Numbers, the 
local boards began, immediately after 
the lottery, to mail questionnaires to 
their registrants at the rate of not more 
than fifty each day. Five days were 
originally allowed for the return of this 
questionnaire to the local board, but 
this limitation was extended to at least 
ten days. On the basis of information 
contained in the questionnaire, the local 
boards then classified the registrants as 
follows: 


CLASSIFICATION 


Class I-A: Available: Fit for general 
military service. 

Class I-B: Available: Fit only for 
limited-military service. 

@iass I-C: Available: Member of 
Land or Naval forces of the U. S. 

Class I-D: Student fit for general 
military service. Available not later 
than July 1, 1941. 

Class I-E: Student fit for only lim- 
ited military service. Available after 
July 1, 1941. 

(Classification in Class I-A, I-B, I-D, 
or I-E was made only after examina- 
tion by the local board’s examining 
physician. Classes I-D and I-E were 
applicable to college or university stu- 
dents.) 

Class II-A: Man necessary in his ci- 
vilian activity. 

Class III-A: Man with dependents. 

Class IV-A: Man who has completed 
service. (Applicable to registrants who 
had completed required military serv- 
ice.) 

Class IV-B: Official, deferred by law. 

Class IV-C: Nondeclarant Alien. 
(Applicable to aliens who had not 
declared their intention to become citi- 
zens of the United States.) 

Class IV-D: Minister of religion or 
divinity student. (Applicable to regis- 
trants who had been ministers of reli- 
gion or students at recognized divinity 
schools for more than one year prior to 
the enactment of the Selective Service 
Act.) . 
Class IV-E: Conscientious Objector. 
(Available only for work of national 
importance under civilian direction.) 

Class IV-F: Physically, mentally, or 
morally unfit. (The moral unfitness 
applied to habitual criminals, or per- 
sons convicted of treason or of any 
crime which under the laws of the 
jurisdiction in which they were con- 
victed is a felony.) 
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Registrants who claimed to be con- 
scientious objectors had to substantiate 
their claims in a special questionnaire. 
The local board proceeded in the ordi- 
nary course to classify them upon all 
other grounds of deferment, and investi- 
gated and passed upon their claim as 
conscientious objectors only if, after 
physical examination, except for that 
claim, they would have been placed in 
Class I-A, I-B, I-D, or I-E. If a 
registrant would have been so classified, 
and was by reason of his religious train- 
ing and belief conscientiously opposed 
to combatant service in which he might 
be ordered to take human life, but was 
not conscientiously opposed to noncom- 
batant service in which he could con- 
tribute to the health, comfort, and 
preservation of others, the local board 
determined that the registrant was avail- 
able for noncombatant service only, and 
indicated this by placing an “O” after 
the letter indicating his subclass; for 
example, Class I-A-O, or I-B-O. If the 
registrant was by reason of his religious 
training and belief opposed to both com- 
batant and noncombatant service, he 
was placed in Class IV-E. 


CHANGES IN CLASSIFICATION 


On the basis of these original classi- 
fications the first trainees to be called 
for general military service under the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940 reported for duty on November 
18, 1940. One year later, approxi- 
mately 800,000 had joined the ranks. 

As the months passed, changes in the 
act and the classifications of registrants 
were necessitated. 

The classification of students in 
Classes I-D and I-E was eliminated 
after July 1, 1941, because the law 
granted them deferment as students 
only up to that date. 

Development of national defense pro- 
duction brought about a change in Class 
TI. 


In Class II-A is placed any rdgistrant 
found to be a “necessary man” in any 
service or endeavor, or in training or 
preparation therefor, which is essential 
to the national health, safety, or interest 
in the sense that it is useful or produc- 
tive and contributes to the employment 
or well-being of the community or the 
Nation. 

In Class II-B is placed any registrant 
found to be a “necessary man” in any 
service or endeavor, or in training or 
preparation therefor, which is essential 
to the national health, safety, or interest 
in the sense that a serious interruption 
or delay in such activity is likely to im- 
pede the national defense program. 

Class II-A deferments are for a pe- 
riod not to exceed six months. Upon 
the expiration of this period an addi- 
tional deferment for not more than six 
months may be granted if the facts war- 
rant. Class II-B deferments are not 
limited to the same period during which 
they are effective, but they may be re- 
opened and the registrants’ classifica- 
tions considered anew. 

In view of the fact that there are 
conscientious objectors who are physi- 
cally fit for limited work service only, 
it became necessary to create a subclass 
corresponding to Class I-B. Conse- 
quently, Class IV-E-LS was set up, the 
men therein being liable for limited serv- 
ice in work camps under civilian direc- 
tion. As yet there have been no induc- 
tions of such men, just as there have 
been no inductions of Class I-E regis- 
trants. 

Early in May 1941 the first con- 
scientious objectors available for gen- 
eral work under civilian direction were 
called into service. An organization 
representing various religious faiths and 
known as the National Service Board 
for Religious Objectors was set up to 
collaborate with the Camp Operations 
Division of the Selective Service System 
in the selection of work camps and the 
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assignnlent of conscientious objectors 
to them. Most of the living expenses 
of the men assigned to such camps are 
paid by the religious sects to which the 
men belong. They receive no pay, and 
work on projects of national importance, 
such as prevention of soil erosion and 
similar activities. One year after the 
Selective Training and Service Act went 
into effect there were twenty-one work 
camps in operation. 


ADDITIONAL REGISTRATIONS 


From the inception of Selective Serv- 
ice it was apparent that additional reg- 
istrations would be necessary. Each 
year a sizable number of young men 
attain their twenty-first birthday, and 
it is essential that they be registered 
to keep the man-power pool supplied. 
Consequently, President Roosevelt called 
for a second registration on July 1, 
1941, 

Instead of having the election ma- 
chinery in the various states conduct the 
registration, the task was turned over 
to the Selective Service local boards, 
and, on the stipulated day, 752,572 
young men who had reached the age of 
21 years after October 16, 1940 and 
prior to midnight July 1, 1941 were 
registered. 

Following the second registration, 
July 17, 1941 was fixed as the date of 
the second national lottery, which de- 
termined how the new registrants would 
be integrated among those previously 
registered. 

The machinery in the second lottery 
was almost identical with that of the 
first drawing. In view of the smaller 
number of registrants, only nine hun- 
dred capsules were used. 

The capsules, composed of melon- 
colored cellulose acetate, were non- 
inflammable and fitted with metal screw 
caps to prevent any numbers from slip- 
ping out and into the bowl. Again they 


were opaque, so that the numbered slips 
inside could not be seen. 

Soon after the drawing was com- 
pleted, the second master list was issued 
and distributed to local boards, which 
began the integration of the 21-year- 
olds among their order lists of older 
registrants, so that the names of the new 
men would be regularly interspersed 
among the youths who had enrolled on 
October 16, 1940. It was determined 
that this integration provided a fairer 
method of calling the new registrants 
for classification than any plan which 
would have placed them at either end 
of the order lists. Consequently, these 
young men have been classified and 
ordered up for. induction when their 
Order Numbers have been reached by 
their individual local boards. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE ACT 


Although important amendments have 
been made to the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940 by the Congress, 
none has changed the fundamental pur- 
pose of the law. 

First major amendment to be ap- 
proved became a public law on August 
16, 1941, and provided for the defer- 
ment from training and service of those 


men who, on the ist day of July, 1941, or 
on the ist day of July of any subsequent 
year, (1) are liable for such training and 
service, (2) have not been inducted into 
the land or naval forces for such training 
and service, and (3) have attained the 
twenty-eighth anniversary of the day of 
their birth. 


The same amendment provides: 


That the Secretary of War shall, as soon 
as practicable and when not in conflict with 
the interests of national defense, release 
from active training and service under sec- 
tion 3 (b) of this Act, and transfer to a 
reserve component of the land forces for 
the same period and with the same rights, 
duties, and liabilities, as any other person 
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transferred to a reserve component of the 
land forces under section 3 (c) of this Act, 
regardless of his period of training and 
service, any person who has been inducted 
into the land forces under this Act, who re- 
quests such release, and who had attained 
the twenty-eighth anniversary of the day 
of his birth on or prior to July 1, 1941, and 
prior to such induction. 


Deferment of men who attain their 
twenty-eighth birthday by July 1 of any 
year and prior to induction was believed 
advisable because it was soon shown 
that the vast majority of inductees were 
chosen from the lower age bracket. In- 
creased physical disability among the 
older men, and the fact that more of 
them had dependents or were skilled in 
their civilian occupations, prevented the 
induction of substantial numbers of 
them. Yet the local boards had to 
classify them, using up valuable time 
in the performance of the task. Fur- 
thermore, it was felt that the older men, 
after serving their training period, would 
be less suited to complete a ten-year pe- 
riod in the reserves than would the 
younger registrants. For these main 
reasons the Selective Service System, the 
War Department, and others asked that 
only the younger men be inducted, and 
Congress approved the request. 

Second on the list of major amend- 
ments was legislation, approved on Au- 
gust 18, 1941, extending the required 
training and service period. Originally, 
the act provided that the men inducted 
under it should serve not more than 
twelve consecutive months unless Con- 
gress declared the national interest was 
imperiled. The amendment of August 
18 extended the period by eighteen 
months, so that selectees could be 
ordered to serve for as long as thirty 
months, subject, however, to additional 
extensions at the discretion of the Con- 
gress. 

Furthermore, this amendment in- 
creased the pay of the trainees by pro- 


viding that any person inducted under 
the act shall, “in addition to the 
amounts otherwise payable to such per- 
son with respect to such training and 
service, be entitled to receive the sum 
of $10 for each month of such training 
and service in excess of twelve.” In 
addition, it removed the limitation of 
the original act which provided that not 
more than 900,000 inducted under it 
should be in training at any one time. 

Another amendment approved by the 
Congress removed what was thought by 
many persons to be an inequitable fea- 
ture of the original act. This provision 
authorized peacetime deferment from 
military training or service in the re- 
serves of those men who had satisfac- 
torily completed three or more con- 
secutive years in the Regular Army. It 
made no provision, however, for defer- 
ment of former Navy, Marine Corps, or 
Coast Guardsmen who had completed 
similar terms of service. The amend- 
ment authorized peacetime deferment of 
all such former servicemen. 


THE Forwarp Loox 


Although the primary purpose of the 
Congress when it adopted the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940 was 
recruitment of man power, a study of 
the law makes it apparent that the legis- 
lators looked beyond the national con- 
dition which necessitated an increased 
military establishment. This farsight- 
edness is shown by inclusion in the act 
of provisions for re-employment or em- 
ployment in civilian positions of those 
who have served in the Nation’s armed 
forces, and for rehabilitation of rejected 
registrants who have remediable defects. 
Both of these points are dealt with in 
other articles in this volume. 


SINCE DECLARATIONS OF WAR 


Following the Japanese attacks on 
Hawaii and the Philippines and the 
subsequent declaration of war between 
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the Unila States and Japan, Germany, 
and Italy, two additional amendments 
were passed to enable recruitment of 
man power on a wartime basis. 

An amendment approved by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on December 13, 1941 
removed any territorial restrictions on 
the use of selectees and extended their 
period of training and service for the 
duration and for six months after any 
war in which the United States is en- 
gaged. 

Another amendment, approved by the 
President on December 20, 1941, pro- 
vided mainty: (1) for the registration 
of the man power of the country be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 65 years, and 
(2) for liability for military service of 
those between 20 and 45 years. 

These were followed by the issuance, 


on January 5, 1942, of the President’s . 


Proclamation requiring the registration 
‘on February 16, 1942 of “every male 
citizen of the United States, and every 
other male person residing in the conti- 
nental United States or in the Territory 
of Alaska or in the Territory of Hawaii 
or in Puerto Rico,” with a few specific 
exceptions prescribed by the original 
act, who is between 20 and 45 years old 
and has not previously registered. 

For the purpose of avoiding inter- 
ference with war production, wide lati- 
tude is allowed the Director of each 


state and territory to conduct the Feb- 
ruary 16 registration in his individual 
area in conformity with local conditions. 
In many places, therefore, this registra- 
tion will be started several days before 
February 16, and in industrial centers 
registration will be conducted in shops 
and factories. 

The requirement for the February 16 
registration is that all men who were 20 
years of age on or before December 31, 
1941, and who are not 45 years of age 
or over on February 16, 1942, and who 
have not registered before that date 
must do so then between 7 a.m. and 9 
P.M. Specifically, the President’s Proc- 
lamation designates those required to 
register as every man not previously 
registered who “on December 31, 1941, 
has attained the twentieth anniversary 
of the day of his birth and on February 
16, 1942, has not attained the forty-fifth 
anniversary of the day of his birth.” 

This third registration also will be 
followed by a national lottery to deter- 
mine the order in which these 20-to-45- 
year-old men will be called for possible 
military service. 

Subsequent registrations, to be called 
by the President, will enroll the man 
power that is not within the 20-to-45- 
year-old military age bracket—those 18 
to 20 years old and those between 45 
and 65 years of age. 
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The Army Personnel Classification System! 


By WALTER V. BINGHAM 


HE personnel classification system 

of the United States Army, created 
during the first World War, has been 
streamlined during the past two years 
and adapted to the requirements of a 
highly complex, mobile, mechanized 
Army.! 

Two main objectives of classification 
in a fast expanding military force are 
to conserve man power and to expe- 
dite training.? In order to aczamplish 
these missions, the personnel system is 
designed to facilitate correct initial 
placement of officers and soldiers, to 
maintain cumulative records of their 
subsequent experience and progress, and 
to provide a way of locating quickly at 
any time those who can do what has to 
be done at once—men able to undertake 
emergency duties or instantly to re- 
place incapacitated members of combat 
teams. Each of these objectives, as 
we shall see, has helped to shape army 
personnel practice. 

Yet another purpose of a sound clas- 
sification program is to enhance morale. 
Officers and men are proud to belong 
to an organization in which each one 
is called upon to do what he is most 

1 Anonymous, “The Army Personnel Sys- 
tem,” Army and Navy Journal, LXXVIII, No. 
41 (June 14, 1941), 1149 ff. 

Committee on Classification of Personnel in 
the Army, The Personnel System of the U. S. 
Army, Vol. I: History of the Personnel Sys- 
tem, pp. vii + 713; Vol. Il: The Personnel 
Manual, pp. viii + 342; Washington: Superin- 
tendent of Public Documents, 1919. 

2 Robert M. Yerkes, “Manpower and Mili- 
tary Effectiveness: The Case for Human Engi- 
neering,” Journal of Consulting Psychology, 
1941, 5, 205-209, 

8 Walter V. Bingham, “Psychological Serv- 
ices in the Army,” Journal of Consulting Psy- 
chology, 1941, 5, 221-24. 

Paul Van Riper, Jr., “Personnel Administra- 
tion in the United States Army,” Public Per- 
sonnel Review, 1941, 2, 199-210. 
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fully qualified to do. What sort of 
team spirit could a commander expect 
to develop if he had to make his as- 
signments by rote? Only when each 
member of a team plays a part that is 
within his scope and that nevertheless 
requires the best that is in him, will the 
organization develop esprit de corps; 
and that is another name for army mo- 
rale. 


° 
NATURE AND MAGNITUDE OF THE TASK 


The Army’s problem of classification 
and assignment is not an easy one. 
Consider the vast population involved. 
At the end of October 1940, only 34,405 
officers were on active duty, and 483,- 
218 enlisted men; but these figures soon 
tripled. Within a year upwards of 80,- 
000 more officers and a million more 
men had answered the call. 

What a variety of abilities, aptitudes, 
and occupational skills these citizen 
soldiers brought with them! Coming 
from the farms, the stores, the work- 
shops of the entire Nation, thousands 
of them knew how to drive a tractor 
or repair an ignition system. Others 
could expertly weld castings, repair 
watches, read transits, keep accounts, 
carve carcasses of beef, develop photo- 
graphs, or perform some other neces- 
sary duty. The range of skills thus 
made available is seen in the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles,* which defines 
the names of no fewer than seventeen 
thousand different civilian jobs, occu- 
pations, and professions. Classification 
officers responsible for identifying the 
kinds of work performed by the sol- 


4United States Employment Service, Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles, Part I: Defini- 
tions of Titles, pp. xxxii + 1287; Part II: 
Titles and Codes, pp. xxvi + 330; Washington: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1939, 
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diers in| civilian life have found this 
dictionary an invaluable work of ref- 
erence. 

A surprising number of these occupa- 
tional skills are needed in the American 
Army, but men can seldom practice 
their civilian callings in the military 
service without first learning a good deal 
that is new to them about the analogous 
military occupations. Expert telegra- 
phers, radio repairmen, telephone line- 
men and switchboard installers, for in- 
stance, need weeks if not months of 
army experience in preparation for duty 
in communications units of the Signal 
Corps. Nevertheless, the organization 
and training of such teams goes forward 
much faster when they are made up of 
men whose knowledge and experience 
give them a head start toward mastery 
of the army jobs. 

To be sure, the military duty does 
now and then duplicate almost exactly 
some civilian trade. In a printing plant 
of the Infantry at Fort Benning, for 
example, where manuals, tactical exer- 
cises, and instructional problems are 
turned out daily by the thousands, there 
are infantrymen photolithing maps, op- 
erating linotype machines, and tending 
great cylinder presses identical in kind 
with those on which they had had ex- 
perience in Philadelphia or New York 
before induction. It is amazing how 
many different kinds of expertness are 
required in each of the combat arms as 
well as in the auxiliary services. 

The index of army occupations begins 
with “able seaman.” Yes, experienced 
sailors are wanted in certain harbor de- 
fense units of the Coast Artillery Corps. 
At the other end of the alphabet are 
“X-ray technician” and “yardmaster.” 
Occupational analysts studying the 
work done by our soldiers have already 
identified upwards of two thousand mili- 
tary specialties, and the list is not yet 
complete. Classification and assign- 
ment officers have had a great deal to 
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learn about specific duties and quali- 
fications in both civilian and military 
occupations. 

The task is furthér complicated by 
the fact that the occupational supply 
seldom exactly matches the demand. 
Many more young lawyers have turned 
up among the selectees than the Judge 
Advocate General and the Quarter- 
master General need as lawyers. The 
Surgeon General, on the other hand, is 
confronted with a shortage of qualified 
medical assistants. The occurrence 
rates of carpenters and of painters have 
exceeded the requirement rates, while 
good cooks, general mechanics, and ra- 
dio operators are at a premium. Among 
the other trades in which the army 
demand has been far in excess of the 
available supply are rigger, construction 
foreman, truckmaster, and surveyor (in- 
strument man). Such a jigsaw puzzle 
cannot be solved, of course, by arbi- 
trarily forcing the pieces into place. 
There have to be adjustments. A young 
attorney, if he has the personality and 
the stamina of a natural leader, may fit 
neatly into a place of responsibility in 
the training of combat troops and ad- 
vance to a position of command; or 
perhaps he may after all be only of the 
caliber for duty as a battery clerk. 

, Competence in a civilian occupation 
obviously is but one of the factors to 
be taken into the reckoning when match- 
ing men and jobs. The individual’s 
physique, energy, intelligence, adapta- 
bility, interests, initiative, stability, and 
other personal characteristics on the one 
hand, and on the other, the needs of 
the service, must all be weighed if man 
power is to be conserved, training facili- 
tated, and esprit de corps insured. The 
following section tells how the Army has 
approached this complicated task of 
classifying and allocating its personnel. 


PROGRESSIVE STEPS IN CLASSIFICATION 
A soldier’s classification is not accom- 
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plished once and for all. It is a long 
process, coextensive with his military 
career. He lives and learns, advancing 
in grade or reverting to a less respon- 
sible status after failure to measure up. 
Each significant change must be ascer- 
tained and recorded if his qualification 
card is truly to reflect his abilities. Of 
immediate interest, however, are the 
early stages of classification, during 
which an inventory is made of the assets 
which the citizen soldier brings with 
him and places at the Army’s disposal. 
Let us follow him through four of these 
stages. We shall find him under scru- 
tiny for a few hours at an Army Induc- 
tion Station, for three or four days in 
a Reception Center, for several weeks in 
a Replacement Training Center, and 
finally in a tactical unit or other instal- 
lation in which he is likely to serve for 
some months at least. ° 


Induction 


First, at an Army Induction Station, 
before the registrant or recruit actually 
becomes an enlisted man, a board of 
medical specialists thoroughly examines 
and assays his physique. It is the re- 
sponsibility of this board to identify at 
this time any who are not really fit for 
military service. If any disqualifying 
disability is discovered which may not 
have been apparent or did not exist at 
the time of an earlier examination, the 
man is at once given transportation 

‘home. He carries a report which may 
be discussed with his family physician 
in order that he may take steps to cor- 
rect the condition or to hold it in check. 

In time of war, even more than in 
days of peace, the Army must not be 
burdened with the task of attempting to 
train and to supervise the mentally ill or 
the very stupid. Those also who are 
bright enough but are wholly illiterate 
present a problem, since parts of the 
training program which are based on 
study of army manuals or other printed 


instructions are denied to then And so 
when there is doubt as to whether a re- 
cruit has learned to read at least as well 
as the average man who has had the 
benefit of four years of schooling, he is 
given a short self-administering Mini- 
mum Literacy Test. This test is not 
unlike, but somewhat easier than, those 
used in New York and certain other 
stafes for ascertaining whether citizens 
can read well enough to be allowed to 
vote. 

Most of the examining boards at in- 
duction stations have performed their 
difficult tasks superbly. * The local 
boards, too, no matter how heavily bur- 
dened, have on the whole been careful 
not to select registrants who are ob- 
viously defective. Rarely have they 
chosen to send the community trouble- 
maker or the town fool. Even so, some 
slip-ups have occurred. Registrants 
have actually got through induction sta- 
tions and into the Army with only one 
lung, one eye, club feet, an infectious 
illness, a criminal record, or a ‘term in 
an institution for the feeble-minded. 
Most of these have had to be discharged 
and returned to their homes at consider- 
able expense of time and money. For- 
tunately, the number of such mistakes 
in selection has been small in view of 
the enormous populations involved. 

When the physicians at the Induction 
Station complete their examinations and 
certain necessary - papers have been 
made out, the new recruits are solemnly 
sworn in and proceed to the nearest Re- 
ception Center. 


Reception 


There are thirty-six Reception Cen- 
ters within the continental limits of the 
United States. Here newly inducted 
men are quartered for only a few days 
while they are outfitted with uniforms 
and other clothing, inoculated, and 
given their’ first instruction in Army 
regulations, sanitation, and the Articles 
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of Warl Here also the qualifications 
of each man are ascertained in a way 
to be of assistance in placing him to the 
best advantage. 

The new soldiers are interviewed by 
men who have been specially trained to 
get the facts about a recruit’s back- 
ground and experience. Information as 
to his age, schooling, occupational his- 
tory, earnings, skills, athletic activities, 
avocations, and preferences is drawn 
out. Most valuable are any data the 
interviewer can uncover evidencing 
ability to lead. The men also take a 
General Cl&ssification Test which helps 
to identify promptly the fast learners 
and the slow. 

All this information is recorded on 
a Qualification Card which then accom- 
panies the soldier throughout his career 
in the Army. The face of this 8 by 10% 
inch card is shown in Figure 1. On the 
reverse are the facts about physical 
classification, previous military expe- 
rience if any, and the recommended 
assignment. There is space for a cumu- 
lative record of successive assignments 
and duties. Here also entries are to be 
made on successful completion of train- 
ing in military specialties. The essen- 
tial data are coded and punched in the 
margins of the card so that men with 
desired combinations of qualifications 
can be speedily located. 

All this information is taken into ac- 
count by the Classification Officer who 
makes a tentative decision as to the 
man’s best usefulness, and by the As- 
signment Officer who sees that he goes 
to a training center of the particular 
arm or service where he is most needed. 


Training 

There are twenty-eight training sta- 
tions known as Replacement Training 
Centers. They differ in capacity, the 
largest accommodating seventeen thou- 
sand men. During his early weeks at 
one of these centers, while the recruit 
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is strengthening his physique, getting 
acquainted with army ways and learning 
the skills which every soldier needs 
whatever his subsequent duties, there 
is a chance to observe him while per- 
forming several kinds of work, and if 
necessary, to reclassify him. He may 
have been identifed as a meatcutter, 
but later found to be better at operating 
a truck. An effort is made not only 
to ascertain a man’s proficiency in his 
trade if it is one that the Army needs, 
but also to examine, by means of psy- 
chological tests if necessary, his apti- 
tudes for acquiring new skills in me- 
chanical work, paper work, radio code, 
scout duty, or some other military spe- 
cialty. 

Assisting the Classification Officer at 
each Replacement Training Center is a 
so-called Personnel Consultant Officer 
with a background of training and ex- 
perience in applied psychology, and a 
staff of assistants who help to carry out 
the program of aptitude testing, trade 
testing, reinterviewing; and follow-up. 
Conferences with the officers immedi- 
ately responsible for instructing and 
supervising the men not infrequently 
suggest reclassifications, as actual try- 
out demonstrates that the first appraisal 
of a man’s abilities and best usefulness 
should be revised. A term of eight 
weeks or more is ordinarily available for 
this period of basic military training 
and for such reclassification as may be 
indicated. Before this period is over 
there is entered on each qualification 
card the kind of duty for which the 
soldier’s civilian experience and his mili- 
tary performance up to that time indi- 
cate that he is best suited, so that this 
information is readily at hand when 
personnel requisitions from tactical 
units and other installations are re- 
ceived. 

During their stay in the Replacement 
Training Center a certain proportion of 
the soldiers are selected to go to schools 
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for thel training of army specialists: 
motorcycle mechanics, radio code op- 
erators, gunnery instructors, parachut- 
ists, bakers, airplane mechanics, or 
supply clerks, for example. A few 
with exceptional qualifications are im- 
mediately detailed to specialist duties, 
possibly a$ assistants in a dental clinic 
or in a personnel classification office. 
Also, some leaders will have emerged 
who may not have been identified as 
such by the interviewers at the Recep- 
tion Centers—men whose experience 
before entering the Army provided little 
opportunity to lead but who already, 
within a few short weeks, have demon- 
strated their capacity to instruct, to 
take the initiative, to make prompt de- 
cisions, to organize the activities of the 
members of a group and to inspire their 
confidence. These are potential nón- 
commissioned officers. Among them are 
some who may shortly be encouraged 
by their company commanders to apply, 
after they have been in the service five 
months, for admission to an Officer 
Candidate School. 

At the other extreme are some who 
prove to be very inept and slow to learn, 
or whose physical condition needs to be 
improved before they can proceed with 
the usual routines of military training. 
These are segregated in special training 
units where they are given the building- 
up exercises or the instruction best 
adapted to their individual needs. An 
attempt is made to salvage as many of 
them as possible for some type of army 
duty which they can usefully perform. 

No recruit is expected to become an 
accomplished soldier within a few 
weeks. Whether as field artillery gun- 
ner or message-center clerk, rifleman or 
range-finder operator, he still has much 
to learn about weapons, field duties, and 
especially teamwork. But his basic 
training has already taught him how to 
take good care of himself and has hard- 
ened his physique. He has learned mili- 


tary courtesies, customs, and routines. 
He knows his rights as well as his obli- 
gations as laid down in the Articles of 
War. Also, the kinds of duty he can be 
expected successfully to undertake are 
now reflected with reasonable precision 
on the qualification card which goes 
with him to the tactical unit or post to 
which he is next assigned. 


Assignment in a tactical unit 


Let us follow a trainload of these sol- 
diers as they leave a Replacement 
Training Center of the Corps of Engi- 
neers to fill a requisition for troops 
needed to bring a certain regiment to 
full strength. On the train we find an 
officer poring over some lists and tabu- 
lations—an inventory of the needs of 
the Headquarters Company and of each 
of the other companies of the regiment, 
and an inventory of the soldiers who 
have been selected at the Replacement 
Training Center to fill these needs; for 
his is the task of balancing the regi- 
ment. That is, he must see that each 
company gets its share of the pace- 
setters and the potential leaders, and 
that no company is overburdened with 
an unduly large proportion of slow 
learners; for if that should happen, this 
one company might long delay the day 
on which the regiment would be fully 
trained and ready to move toward the 
zone of combat. Also, he must equi- 
tably distribute among the companies 
the available military specialists: the in- 
strument men, the bulldozer operators, 
the truck repairmen, the draftsmen. 
Perhaps he finds that the Training Cen- 
ter has been unable to supply in full the 
desired complement of demolition men, 
and in their stead has substituted some 
farmers and loggers who had at least 
handled dynamite ‘and done a little 
blasting. He notes, too, a shortage of 
statistical clerks, but finds some soldiers 
with high scores in the General Classi- 
fication Test and the Test of Clerical 
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Aptitude, dnd decides to ticket them for 
immediate detail to statistical duties. 

Before the train pulls in to the sid- 
ing, tentative rosters are prepared for 
the scrutiny of the Division Classifica- 
tion Officer and the officers in charge 
of the units among which the men will 
soon be distributed. And so, after only 
a day or two in temporary billets, the 
men can take their duffel bags to the 
barracks of the companies they are to 
join. 

Summaries of the information on the 
qualification cards are promptly made 
available to the company commanders, 
to help them in getting acquainted with 
the men and their potentialities. The 
cards go to regimental headquarters 
where they are kept up to date and 
where men required for special detail 
can be quickly located. 

So ends the narrative of initial classi- 
fication and assignment. To procure 
the kinds of men which the different 
branches require and to assess and sum- 
marize their potentialities, the personnel 
classification system has done its best. 
What happens thereafter depends to a 
great extent on the officers of the line 
under whom the troops receive their 
further training. It remains for the 
commanders of the armies, army corps, 
divisions, regiments, companies, bat- 
teries, squadrons, and platoons to see 
that their men are actually employed in 
the several capacities for which they are 
best qualified. To help them, The Ad- 
jutant General provides for each Divi- 
sion and higher echelon two assistant 
adjutants—a classification officer and a 
personnel consultant officer. Each regi- 
ment also has its personnel officer. 
These are the officials who, with their 
staffs of specially selected privates and 
noncommissioned officers, maintain run- 
ning inventories of the available person- 
nel, keep current the entries on the 


qualification cards, find men to under-, 


take emergency duties, and help the line 


officers to select those who aje to re- 
ceive noncommissioned ratings, attend 
advanced schools for military special- 
ists, or possibly go to an Officer Candi- 
date School. The responsibilities of 
these classification officers will not be 
fully discharged until victory is won 
and a summary of the information about 
the abilities of each citizen soldier is 
made available to the agency which will 
then be helping him to secure useful and 
satisfying employment. 


CLASSIFYING AND ASSIGNING OFFICERS 


If it is important for each enlisted 
man to find his place of best usefulness, 
it is of even greater consequence that 
each officer should be given the responsi- 
bilities for which his training, expe- 
rience, and ability as a leader show him 
qualified. 

The Army has been filling its re- 
quirements for commissioned personnel 
largely from the pool of 124,000 officers 
available in the Reserve Corps. Re- 
garding each of these reserve officers as 
well as each officer of the Regular Army 
and of the National Guard on active 
duty in the Federal Service, a thick dos- 
sier of information is on file both in the 
War Department and at the headquar- 
ters of the officer’s Corps Area. The 
data summarized on his Qualification 
Card are obtained from this dossier, 
supplemented by information which he 
has supplied by filling out a question- 
naire about recent civilian activities and 
experience. No attempt has been made 
to identify on this card the one job he 
is best qualified to fill, as is done in 
classifying the enlisted man. Instead, 
three broad categories of military duty 
are recognized: line, staff, and a specific 
specialty. 

Under each of these headings is en- 
tered from the officer’s records a descrip- 
tion of just what he has done and how 
he performed the duty. His annual 
and general efficiency ratings and his 
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qualifications are noted. An analysis 
and summary of these data, checked by 
representatives from the office of the 
chief of the arm or service to which the 
officer belongs, establishes his classifica- 
tion in each of the three categories men- 
tioned. The information thus obtained 
is coded, transferred to punch cards, 
statistically compiled, and made avail- 
able to each Army and Corps Area 
Commander to assist in making initial 
assignments, transfers, reassignments, 
promotions, and demotions. 

After call to active duty, records are 
currently maintained of the officer’s suc- 
cessive assignments and the efficiency 
with which these duties are performed. 
If he completes a refresher course for 
officers of his Branch, graduates from 
the Command and General Staff School 
at Leavenworth, attends the Army War 
College or the Army Industrial College, 
or has the benefit of other advanced 
study, such facts are entered. Available 
information to help in getting each of- 
ficer in the right place is the Army’s 
aim, whether he be a general officer, a 
staff officer, a field officer, a company 
officer, or a technical specialist. 


OFFICER CANDIDATES 


Of peculiar importance to a fast ex- 
panding army is the selection of men 
for training as its future officers.” The 
supply of young graduates from the 
Military Academy at West Point and 
from Reserve Officer Training Courses 
in other institutions has been supple- 
mented by establishing one or more Of- 
ficer Candidate Schools for each arm 
and service. To attend such a school 
is a privilege accorded to the best quali- 
fied of the enlisted men who have al- 


5 Edward L. Munson, The Management of 
Men, pp. xiii -++ 801, New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1921. 
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ington: Infantry Journal, 1941. 


ready completed their basic training and 
had the benefit of some experience in a 
particular branch. 

The boards appointed to sift the ap- 
plications for admission to these Officer 
Candidate Schools have available a sum- 
mary of the information on each appli- 
cant’s qualification card, together with 
a report from his company commander 
and various supplementary data, includ- 
ing the results of a fresh medical exami- 
nation. A board interviews each soldier 
whose application has been approved, 
and on the basis of all the available 
facts selects within the quota allowed 
those deemed to be most promising. 
For some of the schools the applicants 
are required to take searching examina- 
tions designed to ascertain their ability 
to deal with new problems, as well as 
their mastery of certain educational con- 
tent deemed essential. But most im- 
portant is such information as has been 
secured regarding the applicant’s dem- 
onstrated ability to lead men. 

The instructors in the Officer Candi- 
date Schools are expected not only to 
impart the necessary information, but 
also to provide opportunities for train- 
ing in actual leadership and carefully 
to observe the progress of the candidate 
in gaining the ability to instruct and 
to command. The coveted commission 
is awarded then to those candidates who 
succeed in mastering the subjects of in- 
struction and who prove also that they 
are leaders. 


OCCUPATIONAL CASUALTIES 


A military force engaged in combat 
expects to suffer casualties. Troops 
may be lost, killed, wounded, captured. 
Such is war. Sickness and accidents, 
too, before and during action, deplete 
available man power. Is it not equally 
true that the effective strength of an 
army is depleted whenever some of its 
personnel is misplaced? Gross errors 
in classifying or assigning officers and 
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men seriously hamper training, and in 
the stress of field operations, may prove 
disastrous. 

Misplacements of personnel are the 
occupational casualties of war. To fore- 
stall such losses is one aim of the Army 
Personnel Classification System. 

No system works perfectly. Instances 
of incorrect assignment are bound to oc- 
cur during any rapid mobilization. 
Here, for example, is a lieutenant in the 
Infantry Reserve, diligent, sober, de- 
voted to his service, who nevertheless 
during recent maneuvers failed patheti- 
cally as leader of his platoon. Having 
demonstrated his unfitness for com- 
mand, he was hailed before a Reclassi- 
fication Board. By profession he is a 
certified public accountant. Until there 
is found a vacancy in the Finance De- 
partment where an officer with his quali- 
fications is wanted, his name remains on 
the occupational casualty list. 

Less spectacular but possibly more 
serious is the misplacement of another 
certified public accountant who is fol- 
lowing his profession in the office which 
audits transactions in the procurement 
of munitions; for this officer has in 
superb degree the personal qualifications 
and skills of leadership and is champing 
at the bit for a chance to command an 
anti-tank battalion. 

Any man is idle, whatever his occupa- 
tion, if he might be accomplishing some- 
thing more essential to victory. By this 
token, a former master plumber, expe- 
rienced in supervising workmen, may be 
wasted working with the tools of his 
trade in a maintenance unit when he 
might be in training as leader of a ma- 
chine-gun squad. 

Exigencies of war result now and 
then in wholesale occupational misplace- 
ments, Two-faced Japan launches a 
‘surprise attack. Bombs drop on Pearl 
Harbor. The reverberations upset ex- 
isting arrangements in many a training 
center. Instantly, harbor defense units 


and interceptor commands along our 
eastern.and western shores must be aug- 
mented to full strength, and sentinels 
placed at thousands of posts previously 
unguarded. Soldiers being trained in 
various military duties are promptly 
rushed to these new assignments. In the 
emergency, what matters it that some of 
them had been chosen to become ski 
troops in a mountain regiment or se- 
lected for duty in mobile water-purifica- 
tion plants, or were headed toward a 
school for administrative assistants in 
base hospitals? Without regard to their 
civilian occupational assets? they must 
undertake the immediate duty, even 
though it may take months to heal the 
wounds to individual military careers. 

During the first months of rapid ex- 
pansion, well-laid plans for classification 
and assignment were hampered by the 
necessity of bringing certain organiza- 
tions to full strength with men coming 
directly from Reception Centers to tac- 
tical units without having had the bene- 
fit of military training and observation 
in a Replacement Center. Then, too, 
when interviewers, classifiers, and as- 
signment officers new to these duties 
were working under tremendous pres- 
sure, regrettable errors in classification 
could scarcely be avoided. 

Fortunately the young manhood of 
America is proving to be on the whole 
adaptable. A student of pharmacy, 
wanted in a medical training center, 
finds himself in a quartermaster training 
center. What is done about it? To 
change an assignment within any one 
arm or service is relatively simple; but 
transfer to another branch is a time- 
consuming, costly proceeding, and his 
application is disapproved. He grum- 
bles. It is an inalienable privilege of 
every soldier to grouse when things are 
not to his liking. But eventually this 
young pharmacist, after instruction in 
the basic duties of a soldier and in the 
work required in a supply train, finds 
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plenty to tax his abilities in helping to 
keep track of the medical supplies. 

Or here is an experienced office worker 
who has been detailed for training as 
an airplane engine mechanic. At first 
glance this looks like an occupational 
casualty. It proves to be nothing of 
the sort, for this man has a hitherto 
unsuspected mechanical bent brought to 
light by exceptional performance in the 
army tests of mechanical aptitude. Like 
thousands of other selectees, he ulti- 
mately finds that his vocational horizon 
is being widened by his military ex- 
perience. We gains in versatility. Re- 
sourceful, versatile workers, valued in 
industrial employment, are indispen- 
sable in a military force where the 
duties of any particular soldier or of- 
ficer may suddenly have to be taken 
over by another member of the team. 


IMPROVING PERSONNEL PROCEDURES 


The Army, facing a prodigious task 
of personnel procurement and place- 
ment, is continuously striving toward a 
more practical, expeditious, and effi- 
cient system of personnel classification. 
Let no one imagine that the War De- 
partment is unaware of the difficulties, 
or that the results to date are viewed 
with complacency. What, then, is be- 
ing done further to improve the pre- 
scribed procedures and the actual opera- 
tions of classification? 

The story must here be told in brief- 
est outline, for a full account would re- 
quire a volume. Such a book would 
include a description of a freshly revised 
pamphlet of Army Regulations govern- 
ing classification and assignment of en- 
listed men, an amplified code of civilian 
and military occupations, and a new 
manual for use in the training of inter- 
viewers, now in press. It would tell 
about current studies of occupational 
demand and supply, and about descrip- 
tions of army occupations and new oral 
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trade tests recently developed with the 
help of another Government agency. 
Several chapters would be devoted to 
new psychological tests and objective 
examinations prepared in response to re- 
quests from the Signal Corps, Armored 
Force, Air Corps, Military Intelligence 
Branch, Infantry, and Quartermaster 
Corps for procedures to aid in selecting 
enlisted or commissioned personnel for 
specific sorts of training. One chapter 
would deal with procedures in selecting 
experienced, well-equipped soldiers for 
appointment as technical and adminis- 
trative warrant officers—thirty different 
kinds of specialists—and the objective 
short-answer examinations which serve 
as one of the screens in selecting these 
appointees. Of general interest would 
be a description of standard road tests 
to measure the proficiency of truck driv- 
ers, and of laboratory tests to ascertain 
their ability to see and to drive during 
a blackout. Of interest also would be 
the follow-up studies in progress to en- 
hance the usefulness of predictive data 
by providing officers with expectancy 
tables, critical scores, and preferred 
ranges as aids in choosing men for the 
more common types of training courses. 
An account of the Adjutant General’s 
School, recently transferred to spacious 
quarters in Fort Washington, would 
have a place of prominence, for at this 
school hundreds of officers receive in- 
struction in the purposes and procedures 
of classification. 

The Adjutant General, Major General 
Emory S. Adams, looks to the Personnel 
Procedures Section of his office for aid 
in continuously improving the proce- 
dures and operations of the personnel 
classification system. Under the close 
scrutiny of Brigadier General William 
C. Rose, Assistant to The Adjutant Gen- 
eral, and Colonel Madison Pearson, 
Plans and Training Officer, it is the duty 
of this Section to keep in touch with 
operations in the field, to anticipate 
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needs, to carry on necessary research 
and experimental studies, to prepare re- 
port forms, rating procedures, examina- 
tions, and other aids, and to see that 
they are made available as needed. 
This Section now has a staff of ten 
officers, twenty-four civilian professional 
workers, and fifty clerical, statistical, 
and administrative helpers. It also has 
had the help of an advisory group ap- 
pointed by the National Research Coun- 
cil at the request of The Adjutant 
General in 1940 and known as the Com- 
mittee on Classification of Military Per- 
sonnel. Its members include Dr. C. C. 
Brigham of Princeton, Dr. H. E. Garrett 
of Columbia, Dr. L. L. Thurstone of 
Chicago, Dr. L. J. O’Rourke and Dr. 
* M. W. Richardson of the United States 
Civil Service Commission, Dr. C. L. 
Shartle, Chief of the Occupational 
Analysis Section of the United States 
Public Employment Service, and the 
writer who serves as Chairman. They 
have helped in developing the various 
tests and in planning the army expe- 
rience and training given to able selec- 


tees who eventually qualify as person- 
nel consultant officers. i 

The War Department has indeed been 
wide awake to the vital need of con- 
serving man power as well as matériel. 
Confronted with an employment prob- 
lem of unprecedented proportions, it has 
commandeered from the Regular Army, 
from the Reserve Corps, and from civil- 
ian agencies some of the best brains in 
the country, to adapt for military pur- 
poses the most practical aids to person- 
nel appraisal and classification. 

After the first World War, personnel 
management, industrial psychology, vo- 
cational guidance, and employment 
practice made substantial advances in 
industry, in education, and in govern- 
ment, partly as a consequence of the 
impetus given by the Army in 1917-18. 
Now, a still greater conflict has given 
another powerful stimulus to scientific 
personnel studies as well as to improved 
practices which will make for earlier 
victory, and then, during years of re- 
construction, may even help in building 
a better world. 


Walter V. Bingham, Ph.D., Sc.D., is Chairman of 
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Training for Military Service 


By B. N. Hartow * 


ROM the Revolutionary War 

through the Spanish-American War, 
and even into the early stages of the 
World War, this country was addicted 
to the almost fatal delusion that an 
army animated by patriotism needs nei- 
ther instruction nor discipline to prepare 
it for battle. In Lexington and Concord 
days a captain’s commission was given 
to anyone enrolling a company of fifty- 
nine men; ‘a colonel’s commission was 
given to any man organizing ten such 
companies. The sole qualification for 
command was the ability to recruit men. 
The use of raw troops was resorted to 
everywhere during the greater part of 
our military history. 

These mistakes perhaps are to be ex- 
pected from a nation which traditionally 
has opposed large standing armies as 
inimical to democratic institutions. The 
repetition of these mistakes for more 
than a century after the War for Inde- 
pendence probably may be traced to 
American pride and confidence in the 
fact that the United States never has 
been defeated in a war. As John Adams 
pungently observed, “We follow success 
and not skill.” Yet, this confidence in 
American strength, this reliance upon 
American ingenuity to solve crises after 
they appear, has resulted repeatedly in 
military fiascos, in the futile shedding 
of torrents of American blood on battle- 
fields both in this country and abroad, 
and in the dissipation of American 
wealth and resources garnered through 
generations of travail. 


_* This article was prepared by Bureau of 
Public Relations in collaboration with the Op- 
erations and Training Division, War Depart- 
ment General Staff. Written by First Lieuten- 
ant B. N. Harlow, Bureau of Public Relations, 
and submitted on December 1, 1941. 
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IMPORTANCE OF MILITARY TRAINING 


If, as Socrates said, military training 
was important in the days of Greece, 
its importance today in a technologi- 
cal world is beyond overemphasis. The 
foot soldier today must have more tech- 
nical knowledge and professional skill 
than the captain of 150 years ago, in 
order to operate effectively the highly 
intricate military mechanisms under his 
control. The captain today must have 
more technical and tactical ability, more 
initiative and adaptability, than the 
colonel 150 years ago. Honorable Rob- 
ert P. Patterson, the Under Secretary 
of War, recently summarized the de- 
mands on the modern American soldier 
as follows: 


The modern soldier is more than a me- 
chanic or a truck driver in uniform. He is 
a two-fisted fighter who can give it and take 
it in the mud and the sand, who can ride in 
a tank or a truck for hours, under grueling 
conditions, and then stand up and fight it 
out, hand-to-hand if necessary. The Ameri- 
can soldier of today must be skilled in the 
use of his weapons and must be able to as- 
sume responsibility if his commander is put 
out of action. He not only carries a field 
marshal’s baton in his knapsack, but he is 
likely to have to take it out and use it. 


The “two-fisted fighter” endowed 
with qualities of leadership and en- 
durance, as described by Under Secre- 
tary Patterson, is not developed through 
a haphazard training scheme. He is 
the product of infinite patience and a 
meticulously planned program. His 
character, as well as his physique and 
technical skill, is a subject of concern 
and study, since soldierly traits must 
be developed in addition to manual dex- 
terity. Each-phase; <of his development 
into the’ ity i aay soldier is 
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conducted under the advertent scrutiny 
of military leaders. And all this care 
and attention is justifiable and neces- 
sary, because, as stated in the Army 
Training Manual, “the ultimate purpose 
of all military training is the assurance 
of victory in the event of war.” 

It is with that objective of “victory 
in the event of war” in mind that great 
care is taken to develop an aggressive, 
inflexible spirit in American soldiers, so 
that they will have the desire and the 
ability to close with and destroy the 
enemy. This aggressive attribute is not 
necessarily inherent in an army, but re- 
‘quires the careful and persistent in- 
stilling of such qualities as initiative, 
leadership, and discipline. A popular 
but mistaken belief exists that because 
our citizens individually possess cour- 
age, fortitude, and self-reliance, they 
must necessarily possess the same quali- 
ties when aggregated as soldiers; but 
brave though Americans are individual- 
ly, they, as all soldiers, require intensive 
instruction in military subjects, a thor- 
ough acclimatization to military life, 
and must become instinctively respon- 
sive to military discipline before they 
are prepared for battle. Skill and con- 
fidence, initiative and discipline, coupled 
with an aggressive, resolute spirit, are 
the attributes desired in the American 
soldier. They are the major objectives 
of the military training program of the 
Army of the United States. 

In general, the traits desired in our 
modern American soldier are fostered 
through military schools and troop 
training. Which of these methods is 
employed depends primarily upon the 
purpose for which the training is con- 
ducted. When the purpose is to qualify 
men for appointment as officers, to aug- 
ment the training of those already com- 
missioned, or to train noncommissioned 
officers and specialists as instructors, 
military schools are utilized for instruc- 
tion. This type of training, which is the 


method of all Army service schools, 
gives uniformity in training standards, 
and requires fewer instructors and less 
time for training. 

When the purpose is to develop lead- 
ership and teamwork, initiative, judg- 
ment of combat leaders, and the con- 
fidence of their subordinates, the method 
employed is troop training. This method 
makes use of all the officers and non- 
commissioned officers for instruction of 
their subordinates. It places emphasis 
on the combat role of each subordinate 
military unit, as well as that of the unit 
as a whole in an integrated military 
team, in order to develop the teamwork 
so imperative in modern warfare. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


The Army school system originated 
with the establishment of the United 
States Military Academy at West Point, 
New York, in 1802. It has since ex- 
panded to include a great number of 
specialized schools providing instruction 
for the Regular Army, the National 
Guard, the Officers’ Reserve Corps, the 
Organized Reserves, and the Enlisted 
Reserve Corps. Various Army schools 
and Army Extension Courses afford a 
variety of training to the individual 
without regard to his membership in 
any particular military unit, insuring 
uniformity in doctrine and methods of 
instruction, and providing trained spe- ` 
cialists. The formulation of plans and 
policies for this extensive school system, 


_ excepting the Army Industrial College 


and the Air Force training program, is 
under the direction of the War Depart- 
ment General Staff. These training 
policies are effectuated by the Adjutant 
General, the chiefs of the various 
branches of the Army, territorial and 
troop commanders, superintendents and 
commandants of Army schools, and the 
presidents of and professors of military 
science and tactics at civil schools and 
colleges. The textbooks are such pub- 
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lications as Army Regulations, Basic 
Field Manuals, Field Manuals of the 
Arms and Services, Staff Officer & Field 
Manuals, and Technical Manuals. 

In addition to the Army educational 
system, a large organization has evolved 
since the World War to provide instruc- 
tion for civilians who volunteer for mili- 
tary training. The principal agencies 
for civilian instruction are the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps (known as the 
R.O.T.C.), the Citizens’ Military Train- 
ing Camps (known as the C.M.T.C.), 
and Army Extension Courses. Certain 
civil schools receiving Federal aid, and 
rifle practice provided by the National 
Defense Act are secondary educational 
agencies for civilians. This civilian edu- 
cational system teaches national defense 
needs, including citizenship obligations, 
and qualifies civilians for the National 
Guard, the Officers’ Reserve Corps, the 
Organized Reserves, and the Enlisted 
Reserve Corps in time of peace. It is 
also a source of trained man power for 
the expansion of the Army of the United 
States in time of war. 


THE UNITED STATES MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


America’s most famous Army school 
is the United States Military Academy. 
Under the supervision of the War De- 
partment, West Point provides a four- 
year course of instruction and training 
to prepare its graduates for commission 
in the Regular Army. This instruction 
is under the supervision of the Super- 
intendent, a senior Regular Army officer 
detailed for a term of years, and the 
Academic Board, which consists of the 
permanent professors who head the aca- 
demic departments. 

The “plebe bible,” “Bugle Notes,” 
defines succinctly the threefold purpose 
of West Point training: 


To instill discipline and a high sense of 
honor; to develop the powers of analysis 


so that the mind may reason to a logical 
conclusion; and to bring its graduates into 
the corps of officers properly equipped to 
enter upon the duties of the branch in 
which they may be commissioned... . 


Since its inception in 1817, the honor 
system, administered by the cadets 
themselves, has become an integral part 
of West Point tradition, and its prin- 
ciples are brought to the immediate 
attention of all new cadets upon their 
arrival at the Academy. ‘These four 
principles, listed in “Bugle Notes,” re- 
veal the rigorousness of the code: 


No intentional dishonesty is excusable, 
and under no circumstances will it be con- 
doned. 

Everyone is bound to report any breach 
of honor which comes to his attention. 

Offenders of the Code of Honor are never 
granted immunity. 

Quibbling, evasive statements, or techni- 
calities in order to shield guilt or defeat the 
ends of justice will not be tolerated. The 
Code of the Soldier demands courageous 
and fearless honesty in setting forth the 
truth, regardless of consequences. 


The second purpose of West Point 
is to develop a logical and analytical 
mind. The backbone of the curriculum 
is two years of pure mathematics, fol- 
lowed by two years of applied mathe- 
matics. Both civil and military engi- 
neering receive particular emphasis, as 
well as surveying and mechanical and 
engineering drawing. Considerable study 
also is devoted to such basic subjects 
as English composition and literature, 
French, Spanish, and German, Euro- 
pean and Far Eastern history, military 
history, economics and government, and 
military and civil law. This instruction 
is recognized by American and foreign 
universities as adequate preparation for 
graduate work. For many years the 
Academy has been a member of the 
American Association of Universities, 
and in 1937 Congress authorized the 
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Superintendent to confer the degree of 
Bachelor of Sciences upon its graduates. 

The third purpose of West Point, “to 
bring its graduates into the corps of 
officers properly equipped to enter upon 
the duties of the branch in which they 
may be commissioned,” is accomplished 
by instructing the cadets in the basic 
elements of all branches of the Army. 
Popular belief to the contrary, military 
subjects are not taught in detail. Such 
specialization is obtained through later 
training in Army service schools, troop 
schools, and actual duty with troops. 
The cadets learn the fundamentals of 
the Army rather than its technicalities, 
how the Army operates and how to par- 
ticipate efficiently as second lieutenants 
after graduation. 


SPECIAL SERVICE SCHOOLS 


The United States Military Academy 
is but one of many Army educational 
institutions. So intricate is modern 
warfare that each branch of the Army 
conducts its own “special service school” 
or schools. There were twenty-nine of 
these schools on November 1, 1941, op- 
erating under the direction of the chiefs 
of the various branches and providing 
competent leaders for each branch of 
the Army, such as Infantry, Field Ar- 
tillery, Signal Corps, and Quartermaster 
Corps. They also train instructors for 
the Regular Army and civilian com- 
ponents, as well as familiarizing their 
students with the technique and tactics 
of arms with each branch. 

Courses offered in special service 
schools range from two months to one 
year in length for officers and enlisted 
specialists. ‘The schools also conduct 
correspondence courses (known in the 
Army as Extension Courses) for Re- 
serve officers and other individuals de- 
siring to qualify themselves for officer 
rank or promotion. The Infantry 
School at Fort Benning, Georgia, af- 


fords an interesting example of the 
scope of instruction provided in this 
phase of Army training. 

The Infantry School, created in 1919, 
is a vast laboratory of 110,000 acres. 
There the students achieve a thorough 
education in the complex duties of the 
infantryman. Young West Point gradu- 
ates attending the school receive a mili- 
tary course that brings them abreast of 
new military developments and rounds 
out their training in a hard, practical 
way so that they will learn to act un- 
erringly when unpredictable things hap- 
pen on the field of battle. Also trained 
there are the officers of the National 
Guard and those of the Reserve Corps 
who are the products of the R.O.T.C. 
and the C.M.T.C. These latter officers 
enter the school with merely the land- 
marks of military knowledge, and since 
Reserve officers today constitute the ma- 
jority of the officers of the Army, the 
importance of their schooling is easily 
understood. For more than a year the 
great majority of the students at the In- 
fantry School have been drawn from the 
Reserve components. 

Students at the Infantry School not 
only learn, but they must learn to teach 
what they learn. They are given lec- 
tures on principles and methods, they 
watch demonstrations of new weapons 
and tactics by troop units, and they 
learn to identify the various gases of 
chemical warfare by sampling. Of ut- 
most importance, each student in the 
field replaces theory with practice, so 
that when he reaches his assigned post 
he is not only competent in his own 
right but he is a teacher as well. 

At present the Infantry School con- 
ducts seven types of courses of twelve 
weeks’ duration and one course of six 
weeks’ duration for officers and enlisted 
men. Every thirteen weeks in the first 
seven courses mentioned (allowing one 
week for processing of students), there 
is a turnover in each class and new stu- 
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dents enter. The courses include a rifle 
and heavy weapons company course; a 
battalion commanders and staff officers’ 
course; a communications course; an 
enlisted radio operators’ course; a motor 
maintenance course; a motor mechanic 
course; an officer candidate course; and 
a parachute replacement course. 

A most important part of the work of 
each of the special service schools is re- 
search and experimentation. Active 
units are working constantly at each 
school for the improvement of matériel 
and tactics, as well as methods of in- 
struction and training. The training is 
intensive, with emphasis on practical 
applications. Within every branch of 
the service, problems of the widest scope 
must be dealt with; and the special serv- 
ice school is in effect a miniature uni- 
versity, offering courses in the most 
basic subjects as well as conducting labo- 
ratory work at a research level. 


AIR Corps INSTRUCTION 


Comparable in purpose and caliber of 
training to the special service schools 
are the more than one hundred schools 
operated by the Army Air Corps. As 
contrasted with the special service 
schools, however, which are supervised 
by the Army General Staff, Air Corps 
schools are directed by the Chief of 
the Air Corps. This training program 
has been expanded to huge proportions 
during the past two years in order to 
attain an annual output of 30,000 pilots 
and 100,000 technicians. 

The utmost precision and skill are 
demanded of pilots, navigators, bom- 
bardiers, gunners, and technical experts 
who operate and maintain highly com- 
plicated aircraft and associated equip- 
ment. The schooling process by which 
these skills are obtained is threefold. 
The three training procedures of the 
Army Air Corps are, in outline form, as 
follows: 


TIME IN 
‘TRAINING PROCESS TRAINING 
Pilots 
Replacement Training Center 4 weeks 
Elementary Flying School 10 weeks 
Basic Flying School 10 weeks 
Advanced Flying School 10 weeks 
Technicians 

Replacement Training Center 4 weeks 
Technical School 8-22 weeks 


Air Corps Institute correspondence courses 


Navigator-Bombardiers 


Replacement Training Center 10 weeks 
Navigation School 15 weeks 
Bombardier School 12 weeks 
Gunnery School 5 weeks 


Pilots 


The Replacement Training Center for 
pilots provides an orientation and in- 
struction process similar to that for 
trainees (discussed below). It is es- 
sentially a schooling in military funda- 
mentals, such as customs of the service, 
service squadron administration, physi- 
cal instruction, drill, guard duty, and 
pistol practice. Academic work in- 
cludes military law and military hy- 
giene, as well as instruction in first aid, 
chemical warfare, mathematics, defense, 
and citizenship. 

Elementary flying training comes first 
at the Civilian Flying Schools operated 
by civilians under contract with the 
Government and supervised by an Air 
Corps officer. The student receives 60 
hours of “flying time,” 28 of which is 
dual instruction and 32 solo. In addi- 
tion to flight training, the Elementary 
Flying School conducts a ground school 
of 140 hours’ instruction. This course 
begins the specialization to be expected 
in the development of a pilot. He is 
taught the care and use of his personal 
equipment, and a “refresher course” in 
mathematics contains such subjects as 
logarithms, the use of the slide rule, 
units and dimensional relations, vector 
quantities, and trigonometry. He be- 
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comes versed in aerodynamics, and stud- 
ies airplane structures and flight char- 
acteristics. A comprehensive course on 
airplane engines and the theory of in- 
ternal combustion motors, and extensive 
laboratory work also are included, as is 
training in map reading, the use of navi- 
gational instruments, and similar sub- 
jects. In order that the pilot shall un- 
derstand the elements through which he 
must fly his plane, he is given a broad 
course of instruction in meteorology, 
which includes weather observation and 
the interpretation of weather informa- 
tion from maps and teletype machines. 

Elementary training is followed im- 
mediately by another ten-week course 
at one of the eighteen Basic Flying 
Schools. With the exception of three 
Civilian Flying Schools, all Basic Fly- 
ing Schools are operated by the Air 
Corps. Here the student receives a 
minimum of seventy additional hours 
in flight training, becoming acquainted 
with the faster, higher-powered, and 
more modern types of Army training 
planes. If the proficiency and progress 
of the student warrant more rapid in- 
struction, his instruction in the Basic 
. Flying School may also include a transi- 
tion to advanced type planes and day 
navigation and formation. The student 
now has progressed far eriough in flying 
training to be instructed in instrument 
flying in hooded aircraft, and such 
courses as acrobatics, landings in 
strange airfields, and practice in forced 
landings are included. The basic 
ground school, which offers ninety-eight 
hours of instruction, affords the student 
important training in radio code. He 
must be capable of receiving and trans- 
mitting at least eight words per minute 
in code before he has passed this course 
satisfactorily. Air navigation, a review 
and continuation of meteorology courses 
presented in Civilian Flying Schools, 
and a familiarization with service type 
airplanes and engines also are an im- 


portant part of basic ground school 
instruction. 

When the student departs from the 
Basic Flying School, his instructor rec- 
ommends single or twin engine instruc- 
tion in his next phase of training at the 
Advanced Flying School. The Ad- 
vanced Flying School is the last hurdle 
between the student and his coveted 
wings. As indicated by its name, it 
offers advanced flying training. The 
student accustoms himself to the differ- 
ent, more advanced type of airplanes, 
including the single engine pursuit 
planes, and augments his ski#l in forma- 
tion flying, navigation, gunnery, and 
instrument flying. A minimum of 70 
additional hours of flying instructior in 
the Advanced Flying School brings his 
total flight training to at least 200 
hours. In the advanced ground school, 
where an additional 118 hours of in- 
struction brings his total ground train- 
ing to 356 hours, he becomes more fa- 
miliar with Air Force equipment and 
receives more advanced training in navi- 
gation and radio operation. He at last 
enters into the problems of tactics of 
air fighting, the employment of anti- 
aircraft technique, firing, armament, 
gunnery, and allied subjects, which will 
develop him into an effective combat 
pilot. Upon leaving the Advanced Fly- 
ing School, at which time the student 
has received 34 weeks of training, he is 
sent to tactical units of the Air Force. 


Technicians 


The training of a pilot is by no means 
the dominant phase of Air Corps in- 
struction. Approximately five to seven 
technical experts must be trained for 
every pilot, in order to keep the airplane 
aloft and in flying condition. Conse- 
quently, a highly diversified educational 
system has been established to produce 
at least 100,000 technicians annually. 
The Commanding General, Air Corps 
Technical Training Command, located 
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at Tulsa, Oklahoma, supervises this 
training. In addition to the Replace- 
ment Training Centers (Technicians), 
he has jurisdiction over the five Tech- 
nical Schools, having a combined aver- 
age of 44,400 students. 


AveracE No. 

ScHoor oF STUDENTS 
Chanute Field, Rentoul, Illinois 12,000 
Scott Field, Belleville, Hlinois 8,800 
Lowry Field, Denver, Colorado 6,000 


Sheppard Field, Wichita Falls, Texas 8,800 
Keesler Field, Biloxi, Mississippi 8,800 


Fourteers Civil Mechanics Schools un- 
der Government contract also provide 
technical training for approximately six 
thousand airplane mechanics annually. 

The technician, as the pilot, receives 
his primary training in one of the three 
Air Corps Replacement Training Cen- 
ters (Technicians), which are located 
at Jefferson Barracks, Missouri; Wich- 
ita Falls, Texas; and Biloxi, Mississippi. 
Upon completion of the four-week “mili- 
tary processing” course, he is assigned 
to an Air Corps Technical School or 
Civil Mechanics School for specialized 
instruction. In order to qualify for this 
course, he must have had at least an 
eighth-grade education, and “must be 
proficient in arithmetic and be able to 
handle, without further instruction, 
problems in fractions, decimals, ratio 
and proportion and square root.” So 
exacting and vital are the duties of the 
technician upon graduation that the Air 
Corps desires only those men who reveal 
an especial aptitude for technical train- 
ing. 

Each of these highly specialized 
schools conducts courses pertaining to 
one particular phase of technical train- 
ing. For example, the Technical School 
at Scott Field teaches communications, 
while Lowry Field instructs aerial pho- 
tographers. In order to portray the 
technical nature of this type of instruc- 
tion, below are listed the courses, and 


the time required for their completion, 
at Chanute Field, Illinois; 


TRAINING 
COURSE PERIOD 

(in weeks) 
Airplane mechanics 22 
Aircraft machinists 20 
Aircraft welders 14 
Aircraft metal workers 14 
Parachute riggers 8 
Link trainer instructors 12 
Weather observers 12 
Teletype maintenance 8 
Electrical specialists (advanced) 8 
Instrument specialists (advanced) 8 
Propeller specialists (advanced) 8 
Weather forecasters (advanced) 26 
Powerplants (advanced) 8 


The five Technical Schools and four- 
teen Civil Mechanics Schools are geared 
to capacity production, but their com- 
bined efforts cannot satisfy the demands 
of the expanding air fleet. Moreover, 
many thousands of Air Corps enlisted 
men are unable to avail themselves of 
the Air Corps school system, while oth- 
ers of many years’ experience in aviation 
technical employment need only re- 
fresher training to bring them abreast 
of modern aeronautical developments. 
The Air Corps therefore has estab- 
lished the Air Corps Institute, at Scott 
Field, Illinois, to conduct correspond- 
ence courses for enlisted men desiring 
a general and technical education. At 
the present time, approximately eight- 
een thousand to twenty thousand stu- 
dents are enrolled in these courses. 

Only enlisted men on duty with the 
Air Corps are eligible to enroll in Air 
Corps Institute correspondence courses. 
Each prospective student must obtain 
the approval of his commanding officer 
before his application is accepted. 

This correspondence school, a new- 
comer to Air Corps training methods, 
provides texts and conducts examina- 
tions in a wide variety of subjects. The 
ambitious student finds the following 
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courses available if he satisfies the en- 
trance requirements: 


General Education 


Algebra, complete 
Arithmetic 

Chemistry, short 
Composition and rhetoric 
Geometry, plane 

English grammar 

Letter writing 

Physics 

Spelling 

Trigonometry, plane 


Technical Education 


Airplane maintenance 

Airplane mechanics, primary 
Automobile 

Automobile electric technicians 

Aviation engines 

Aviation mechanics 

Telegraph operators 

Draftsman 

Elementary electrical engineering 
Mechanical drawing with mathematics 
Military correspondence 
Navigation—motor boat (A.C. crash beats) 
Parachutes, aircraft fabrics, and clothing 
Practical telephony 

Radio, general 

Radio, operating 

Radio mechanics, primary 

Sheet-metal pattern drafting 

Shop practice—blacksmithing and forging 
Shop practice—gas and electric welding 
Shop practice—heat treatment of metals 
Shop practice—machine shop 

Shop practice—reading shop blueprints 
Shop practice—toolmaking 

Shop practice—wood-pattern making 
Shorthand 

Typewriting 

Telegraph lineman 


Navigator-Bombardiers 


The third phase of Air Corps training 
is the development of skilled navigators, 
bombardiers, and gunners. Its impor- 
tance is on an equal plane with the train- 
ing of pilots and technicians. The navi- 
gator must guide the plane to its target 
and back to safety; the bombardier, in 
perhaps a sixty-second period when he 
aims and drops the explosive ‘‘eggs,” 
performs a function which makes the 
flight and risk a success or failure, and 


the gunner must provide protection for 
pilot and crew on both the outgoing and 
returning trips. The entire crew is 
highly synchronized; each man skilled 
in his particular duties, each man de- 
pendent upon the ability and the alert- 
ness of his teammates. 

The navigators, the bombardiers, and 
the gunners of recent years have been 
combined into what the Air Corps terms 
“navigator-bombardiers.” This change 
has been effected so that one member of 
the air crew may assume the duties of 
another in the event it should become 
necessary. Each of these skilled indi- 
viduals therefore is provided with the 
identical academic background in Air 
Corps schools. 

The soldier who is to develop into a 
navigator-bombardier is first sent to a 
Replacement Training Center (Aircrew) 
for a ten-week instruction and orienta- 
tion period similar to that for pilots. 
From the Replacement Training Center 
he is sent to one of the three Air Corps 
Navigation Schools, located ai Mather 
Field, California; Turner Field, Georgia; 
and Kelly Field, Texas, where he be- 
comes qualified as a “navigator member 
of a combat crew.” This fifteen-week 
training period develops the novice into 
an expert celestial navigator and pro- 
vides him with sufficient skill to qualify 
in precision dead reckoning. The pro- 
gram includes both flight training and 
ground school—the theories mstructed 
in the ground school and practical appli- 
cation of the theories in flight training. 
How complex is this training may be 
seen in the following quotation selected 
at random from the Navigation School 
curriculum: 


Gnomonic, Stereographic, and other Pro- 
jections; Plotting Sheets. Continued study 
of map projections and their development 
on a plane surface; the gnomonic projection 
and the stereographic projection. Mention 
of the less common projections, polyconic, 
and modifications of the polyconic and the 
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mercator projections, 
sheets in navigation. 


Use of the plotting 


Awaiting the student upon graduation 
from the Navigation School is a twelve- 
week course in bombardiering. He is 
sent to one of the five Bombardier 
Schools. At this school his first three 
weeks’ instruction is known as “prelimi- 
nary ground training,” which gives the 
student a knowledge of the basic theo- 
ries of bombing and a thorough ac- 
quaintance with bombing accessories, 
and familiarizes him with bombsight 
operation “and repair. He also be- 
comes proficient in the all-important 
task of identifying bombardment ob- 
jectives, aerial photograph and map 
reading, and is instructed in bombardier- 
pilot co-ordination. At the end of these 
twelve weeks he has become qualified as 
a Third Class Bombardier and is skilled 
in the technical duties of the Aircraft 
Observer. He also is presented his com- 
mission as second lieutenant upon com- 
pletion of this course. 

Five additional weeks of instruction 
at one of the three Gunnery Schools 
completes the training of the navigator- 


bombardier. The Gunnery Schools are 
as follows: 
AVERAGE No. 
OF STUDENTS 
ScHoo, LOCATION PER WEEK 


West Coast Air 
Corps Train- 
ing Center 

Gulf Coast Air 
Corps Train- 
ing Center 

Southeast Air 
Corps Training 
Center 


Las Vegas, Nev. 160 
Harlingen, Tex. 120 


Panama City, Fla. 280 


The Gunnery Schools conduct train- 
ing both for enlisted men (flying person- 
nel other than the pilot) and for the 
newly commissioned officers who gradu- 
ate from the Navigation and Bom- 
‘bardier Schools. Gunnery instruction 
is limited to what is known as “flexible 


gunnery”; that is, the firing of movable 
guns in turrets on the aircraft. As has 
been seen, “fixed gunnery”—the firing 
of stationary weapons in the nose and 
wings of the aircraft—is taught the pilot 
during his training process. 

Having completed his training in 
navigation, bombardment, observation, 
and gunnery, the navigator-bombardier 
is assigned to a tactical unit for service 
with the Army Air Forces. 


TRAINING OF COOKS AND BAKERS 


A large number of special service 
schools also instruct bakers and cooks 
for the Army. These schools are under 
the control of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral so far as the actual conduct of 
instruction, the course work, and the 
direction of Quartermaster Corps per- 
sonnel are concerned. However, as con- 
trasted with the special service schools 
of other branches of the Army, which 
are administered by the chiefs of the 
branches, schools for bakers and cooks 
are under the administrative control of 
the nine Corps Area commanders, or, 
in some instances, are controlled by post 
commanders. Their purpose is not only 
to train bakers and cooks, but also to 
standardize the handling of the ration 
throughout the Army. Courses in these 
schools are provided for enlisted spe- 
cialists (bakers, cooks, and mess ser- 
geants) and for mess officers. As a 
rule, bakers and cooks receive a two- 
month course, and mess sergeants and 
mess officers receive a one-month course. 
Over twenty thousand of these special- 
ists are trained in these schools on a 
yearly average. 

So far as the actual training is con- 
cerned, the embryo cook or baker as a 
rule spends one day in the classroom for 
theoretical instruction; the next day he 
is given practical instruction by actually 
preparing food in the kitchen. By the 
time he graduates, a cook student is 
familiar with Army recipes, types of 
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rations, basic elements af nutrition, 
meat cutting, operation of the field 
kitchen, and the arithmetic needed to 
keep mess accounts. A ‘baker student 
must know the classification and grad- 
ing of flour mixing, molding and proof- 
ing of dough. The cook and baker stu- 
dents are awarded a diploma upon 
graduation. 


GENERAL SERVICE SCHOOLS 


The officer who graduates from a spe- 
cial service school has become inten- 
sively trained in his specialty. While 
this training renders him proficient in 
his particular branch, he must advance 
to a higher Army educational institu- 
tion in order to learn the art of high 
command—the ultimate goal toward 
which all officers strive. Such instruc- 
tion is provided by the “general service 
schools,” which deal with the problems 
involved in the use of several branches 
of the service. The general service 
schools consist of the Command and 
General Staff School at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas; the Army War College 
at Washington, D. C.; and the Army In- 
dustrial College, also at Washington. 


Command and General Staf School 


As its name indicates, the Command 
and General Staff School trains officers 
for command and general staff duty. 
The school insures that our divisions 
and corps will be commanded and 
staffed by competent officers, educated 
for their work. 

Every great power recognizes the ne- 
cessity for such training and provides 
for it. The prototype of the Command 
and General Staff School may be found 
in the Ecole de Guerre in Paris, the 
Kriegsacademie in Berlin, and the Staff 
School at Camberly. But unlike for- 
eign schools of the same type, in which 
the classes are made up of a small and 
rigidly selected fraction of the total of- 
ficers’ corps, our aim has been to train 


as large a number of Regular officers 
as possible and to extend command and 
staff training also to selected officers of 
the National Guard and the Reserves. 
The reason for this difference may be 
found in the nature of our military sys- 
tem. 

Foreign standing armies are large and 
are further increased in time of war by 
trained reserves; the majority of their 
line officers perform troop duty only 
with trained units. Until the recent in- 
crease in our armed forces, we, on the 
contrary, depended for the mass of our 
forces in war on what was c&lled in our 
basic law the militia, levied, trained, and 
equipped after the outbreak of hostili- 
ties. Our Defense Act provided only 
the framework on which this war army 
was to be built, the framework being 
the Regular Army and the “civilian 
components.” The civilian components 
are the National Guard, when not called 
into Federal service, the Organized Re- 
serves, composed almost exclusively of 
officers, and the Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps, the principal source of our 
Reserve officers. Our Regular officers, 
then, were engaged largely in training 
officers, or officer condidates of the civil- 
jan components. As the Regular of- 
ficers were the instructors of instructors, 
it was believed that they all should be 
highly trained in their profession. It 
was also necessary to have trained com- 
mand and staff officers readv for the 
National Guard and Reserve divisions 
in case they were called into the Federal 
service. 

Under this system the Regular Class 
at the Command and General Staff 
School entered annually in September 
and graduated the following June. It 
numbered about 230. There was also 
a Special Class numbering about fifty 
and taking a short course between 
March and June. It was made up of 
officers of the civilian components who 
had shown special aptitude and appli- 
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cation and who had completed required 
preparatory work. These classes were 
composed of mature officers. The av- 
erage age of students was about forty 
years. 

With the passage of the Selective 
Service Act and the great increase in 
our Army in 1940, it became apparent 
that we should need, without delay, a 
large number of trained general staff 
officers for the new divisions and corps 
being organized. The emergency was 
met by increasing the size of the classes 
at the Command and General Staff 
School to fhe maximum capacity of the 
school, about 375 students, and reduc- 
ing the course of instruction to two 
months for each class. Three of these 
special classes, made up of Regular, 
National Guard, and Reserve officers, 
were graduated by June 1941, and a 
fourth started in July. The reduction 
in the length of this course was accom- 
plished for the most part by specializa- 
tion rather than by a condensation of 
the subjects included in the nine-month 
course; that is, study pertaining to staff 
functioning was divided into sections 
corresponding to the divisions of the 
staff, such as personnel, military intelli- 
gence, operations and training, and sup- 
ply, rather than instructing each officer 
in all phases of staff work. Through 
this method, the student in the school is 
assigned course work pertaining to his 
staff duties with his unit. Presumably 
the longer courses will be resumed as 
soon as the pressing needs of the present 
situation are met. 

At the Command and General Staff 
School, the minimum of necessary time 
is placed on theory, principles, and doc- 
trine; the maximum on working out 
situations in which the mission (objec- 
tive) is stated and the dispositions of 
friendly and hostile troops given. The 
situations may be historical examples, 
or they may be invented for the occa- 
sion. Thus, by a study of many vary- 


ing situations, officers are made compe- 
tent to handle any emergency which 
may confront them; they learn the re- 
sponsibilities and the limitations of 
each command and staff position, how 
to go about doing their work, and the 
necessity for teamwork and how to ob- 
tain it. 

The faculty of the school is composed 
of about sixty officers selected for both 
knowledge and instructing ability. They 
are always graduates of the Command 
and General Staff School, and usually 
of the Army War College in Washing- 
ton. In addition to instructing the 
classes, the faculty aids in writing serv- 
ice regulations and manuals for the 
guidance of troops, and in preparation 
of extension courses (correspondence 
courses) designed particularly for the 
advanced military instruction of civilian 
components. 


Army War College 


Upon graduation from the Command 
and General Staff School, the officer has 
received education in the Army com- 
parable to the degree of Master of Sci- 
ence in a civilian university. His 
“Bachelor of Science” work was com- 
pleted, as we have seen, at a special: 
service school. The next step, and the 
apex of the Army educational system, 
is the Army War College at Washington, 
D. C., the purpose of which, as pre- 
scribed in Army Regulations, is: 


To train officers for the conduct of field 
operations of the army and higher eche- 
lons; and to instruct in those political, 
economic, and social matters which in- 
fluence the conduct of war. 

To instruct officers in War Department 
General Staff duties, and those of the 
office of the Assistant Secretary of War. 

To train officers for joint operations of the 
Army and Navy. 

To instruct officers in the strategy, tactics, 
and logistics of large operations in past 
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wars, with special reference to the World 
War. 


As contrasted with the Command and 
General Staff School, which instructs 
officers in staff and command work re- 
lating to divisions and corps, the Army 
War College provides staff training in 
the functioning of an army, or combina- 
tions of armies, and instruction in War 
Department staff duties. It deals also 
with the basic elements of strategy as 
applied in military maneuvers of the 
past, analyzing such elements with a 
view toward improving them for the use 
of the armies of the United States. 

The faculty in recent years, selected 
from graduates of the War College, has 
consisted of a General Officer as Com- 
mandant, an Assistant Commandant, an 
Executive Officer, and about fifteen in- 
structors, including a representative of 
the Navy. The officers who receive this 
training are of the rank of captain or 
above, specially selected from those who 
have shown judgment, capacity, and 
willingness of application, and who have 
demonstrated their suitability for train- 
ing in the highest command or staff duty 
by their work in other schools and by 
their Army records. The student body 
normally consists of about a hundred, 
including a few officers from the Navy 
and the Marine Corps. In the past, 
“when funds have been available, some 
thirty or more National Guard or Re- 
serve officers have attended certain parts 
of the course. Practically all the stu- 
dents have been trained in the Com- 
mand and General Staff School previous 
to entry in the War College, or they 
have been selected for assignment on 
the basis of equivalent prior training. 

Training in the War College was sus- 
pended, by order of the Secretary of 
War, with the graduation of the class 
of 1940, because the officers who would 
normally constitute the faculty and stu- 
dent body of the college were urgently 


needed for command and staff duties 
due to the tremendous expansion of the 
Army incident to the present emergency. 


Army Industrial College 


The business of waging war, however, 
is not entirely a matter of strategy and 
skilled officers. During the World War, 
the United States had great difficulty in 
producing an adequate and timely sup- 
ply of munitions. The inability of 
American industry to meet the demands 
of the armed services during this period 
was largely due to the lack of prewar 
preparations and planning. As a result 
of this experience, the third general 
service school—the Army Industrial 
College—was established in 1924 for 
the training of commissioned officers in 
procurement planning, supervision of 
procurement, both in peace and in war, 
and planning for industrial mobilization, 
wartime utilization of national re- 
sources, and economic warfare. This 
curriculum offers instruction concerning 
supply problems similar to those which 
the Army War College offers concerning 
problems of command. 

Between 1924 and 1940 the classes 
consisted of Regular officers from the 
Army, the Navy, and the Marine Corps. 
Due to the emergency, the course of 
instruction was reduced to three months, 
effective January 1, 1941. With few 
exceptions, the original curriculum of 
the college has been retained in these 
condensed courses. The enrollment of 
the short courses has been substantially 
increased, and although previous stu- 
dents have been predominantly Regular 
officers, the short courses now are being 
attended almost exclusively by Reserve 
officers of the Army, the Navy, and the 
Marine Corps. 

Under the supervision of the Under 
Secretary of War, the college trains 
commissioned personnel to meet the 
statutory duties relating to supply now 
imposed by the National Defense Act 
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upon the Secretary of War. Those 
duties were specified as “supervision of 
the procurement of all military supplies 
and other business of the War Depart- 
ment pertaining thereto and the assur- 
ances ‘of adequate provision for the 
mobilization of matériel and industrial 
organizations essential to wartime 
needs... .” In addition to this train- 
ing mission, the school serves as an 
incubator of new thought and new ideas. 
Research is conducted constantly. The 
college aims at definite and practical 
solutions, but takes the time to investi- 
gate the theoretical aspects of its sub- 
jects as well. Theory today often be- 
comes practice tomorrow. 

So far as known, this college is the 
only institution in existence that gives 
its full time to the consideration of 
problems relating to the mobilization of 
a nation’s economic resources behind a 
military effort. It is significant that 
such a college was initiated in the most 
industrialized nation in the world, at a 
time when mechanization of warfare 
was revolutionizing previous thought on 
the matter. 

Before the national emergency, em- 
phasis was upon planning for pro- 
curement of munitions for a definitely 
specified force and planning for the mo- 
bilization of industry to insure the pro- 
duction of these munitions. The college 
now prepares students to handle the cur- 
rent emergency procurement program 
(1) by grounding them in the historical 
aspects of the procurement program in 
order to emphasize the principles which 
should be applied to the present effort, 
(2) by acquainting them with the or- 
ganization, the functions, the proce- 
dures, and the current activities of all 
those agencies directly charged with 
procurement or charged with the formu- 
lation of policies for the industrial mo- 
bilization of the Nation, and (3) by 
giving them an understanding of the 
principles of economic warfare and the 


agencies and methods available for its 
prosecution. 


Supplementary training 

The training offered by these special 
and general service schools is supple- 
mented by assigning a few selected com- 
missioned officers to the Naval War Col- 
lege, foreign military schools, certain 
civil schools, and industrial establish- 
ments. The National Defense Act pre- 
scribes that no more than 2 per cent of 
the commissioned officers and one-half 
of 1 per cent of the enlisted men of the 
Regular Army may be detailed to such 
training. Through these training facili- 
ties outside the Army’s own school es- 
tablishments, a few specially qualified 
Army men are enabled to acquire knowl- 
edge or experience essential in their spe- 
cialties. 


Troop SCHOOLS 


The bases of this highly diversified 
Army school system previously de- 
scribed are the troop schools, which 
range across the entire military organi- 
zation as established by General Head- 
quarters or by the unit, post, or camp 
commanders. Their function is to in- 
sure uniformity and co-ordination of 
training throughout every command. 
Warrant officers, enlisted men, and 
newly commissioned officers attend 
these courses and receive tactical, tech- 
nical, and educational instruction to 
meet the requirements of their com- 
mand. 

In general, these schools conduct 
basic courses necessary to carry out 
properly the training programs and to 
keep the personnel on duty with troops 
prepared for field service. The troop 
schools are of particular importance, 
since lack of time and facilities preclude 
the sending of all officers and noncom- 
missioned officers to service schools. 
“Refresher training’—to refresh the 
students’ minds concerning details pre- 
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viously learned—is conducted in these 
schools, in addition to instruction in new 
tactical doctrine and in the use and 
care of new equipment. The schools 
also provide a means by which prepa- 
ration is made for tactical exercises 
prior to field maneuvers, thereby in- 
structing the men in the doctrine to 
be followed and rendering them well 
grounded in the procedure. 


CIVILIAN MILITARY TRAINING 


The foregoing discussion has been 
confined to the system of education for 
the Army. It will be recalled that ref- 
erence previously was made to agencies 
providing military education to civil- 
jans: the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps and the Citizens’ Military Train- 
ing Camps. Each of these agencies has 
been of great value in meeting the emer- 
gency situation of the past two years. 
On October 8, 1941, 76,000, or 67 per 
cent, of the 113,000 officers on duty 
were Reserve officers, and approxi- 
mately 29,000 additional Reserve of- 
ficers are available for active service. 
In the school year 1940—41 the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps had approxi- 
mately 198,000 members undergoing 
training at 276 high schools, colleges, 
and universities distributed across the 
entire United States. These units have 
averaged approximately 6,500 graduates 
during the past several years. The col- 
lege R.O.T.C. units probably will gradu- 
ate 9,000 seniors this year, who will 
receive their commissions as second 
lieutenants in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. Reserve officers are serving to- 
day in every branch of the Army from 
the General Staff to small scattered 
troop units, and roughly 90 per cent of 
the lieutenants with Regular Army units 
are Reserves, most of them recent 
graduates of R.O.T.C. units. 


R.O.T.C. 
The R.O.T.C. has been the fertile 


source of Reserve officers since 1920. 
This training program cannot produce 
fully qualified officers, nor doəs it at- 
tempt that goal; but its military drills, 
classroom work, and lectures provide 
the students with the most important 
fundamentals of military training, which 
can be utilized to great advantage in a 
time of national emergency. 

R.O.T.C. units are divided into junior 
and senior divisions, the former com- 
posed of students in high schools and 
other secondary schools, and the latter 
composed of college and university stu- 
dents. The junior division; consisting 
of three years of training with three 
hours of work per week, corresponds to 
the first two years’ work in the senior 
division. The last two years of the 
senior course, known as the “advanced 
course,” is elective to all but the purely 
military colleges, and consists of five 
hours of work per week on military sub- 
jects. The senior division is not re- 
stricted to Infantry, but has units cor- 
responding to the various branches of 
the Army. At the end of the third year 
of college R.O.T.C. training, or after 
completing the first year of the ad- 
vanced course, the students receive six 
weeks’ training at a summer camp; and 
after the fourth year of college R.O.T.C. 
training they are presented their Re- 
serve commissions as second lieutenants 
in the Officers’? Reserve Corps. 


C.M.T.C. 


Another form of civilian military 
training leading to a Reserve commis- 
sion was afforded by the Citizens’ Mili- 
tary Training Camps, which provided 
military training to young men who had 
no opportunity for instruction in the 
R.O.T.C. Due to the scarcity of in- 
structors and equipment and the lack 
of training areas, the operation of these 
camps was suspended by the War De- 
partment in the 1940 fiscal year. 

The complete C.M.T.C. course’ con- 
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sisted of four summer camps of one 
month each, held in successive years 
and called the “Basic,” “Red,” “White,” 
and “Blue” camps. The course in- 
cluded training in leadership and other 
military fundamentals, and in citizen- 
ship. The training was progressive 
from year to year, and only those con- 
sidered good material for Reserve of- 
ficers were sent to the final Blue camp. 
Those who completed the four annual 
camps and met other requirements, in- 
cluding a full physical examination, 
were commissioned second lieutenants in 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

The C.M.T.C. student was furnished 
transportation to and from his camp 
by the Government, and fed, clothed, 
equipped, and given medical care dur- 
ing his attendance. About 35,000 
young men were trained annually at 
camps all over the United States. The 
number of individuals trained in the 
C.M.T.C., 1920 to 1940 inclusive, is 
367,592. The figure includes only those 
who completed the full thirty-day pe- 
riod in one or more camps. 


Unit TRAINING 


The military educational system, ac- 
cording to Army Regulations, prepares 
“every individual and organization in 
the Military Establishment for efficient 
service to the Nation in peace and in 
war.” How this objective is achieved 
has been the subject matter of the 
foregoing discussion. Educational agen- 
cies alone, however, cannot produce a 
well-rounded combat leader. Theoreti- 
cal schooling must be supplemented by 
hard, practical experience in field train- 
ing and with troops. Skill in strategy 
and fundamentals of administrative con- 
trol may be taught in Army schools, but 
teamwork and leadership, and the ap- 
plication of theoretical technique and 
tactical doctrines to combat situations, 
can be learned only through troop train- 
ing. « 


Success in combat demands the sub- 
ordination of the individual to the 
greater objective of the unit, and if indi- 
viduals are to function as a unit, a feel- 
ing of unity must be achieved. Such a 
feeling is obtained by the careful train- 
ing of the individual and the unit in the 
part each has to play as an element of 
the fighting team, and by the training 
of all elements in co-ordinated action 
toward a single goal. Teamwork is 
based upon the belief that the leadership 
is competent, and the confidence that 
each member of the team will perform 
his share of the task. 

The military training of organiza- 
tions, known in the Army as “unit train- 
ing,” is the direct responsibility of unit 
commanders. By means of applicatory 
tactical exercises, drill, practice, physi- 
cal training and athletics, and troop 
schools, the unit commander promotes 
the development of teamwork and lead- 
ership. 

Drill is perhaps the best known of 
training expedients. It is practice in 
standardized procedure. Through its 
development of discipline, military bear- 
ing, and physical hardening of the sol- 
dier, it is a powerful aid in fostering 
self-control and a group spirit among 
the members of a military organization. 
Drill is supplemented by practice with 
weapons and equipment in order to ren- 
der the soldiers proficient in their use. 
This process is continuous throughout 
the training period and is of utmost im- 
portance in the development of capable 
soldiers. 


IMPORTANCE OF PHYSICAL FITNESS 


The highest possible development of 
physical strength, endurance, and stami- 
na is of paramount importance in mili- 
tary training and a subject of constant 
attention by all commanders. The 
Army Chief of Staff, General George 
C. Marshall, has said: 
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Physical training and athletics are of 
great importance to the welfare of any na- 
tion. The War Department places great 
emphasis on the physical development of 
officers and soldiers of the Army, and physi- 
cal training programs have long been estab- 
lished as an important factor in Army train- 
ing schedules. The athletically trained 
young men of this country, developed -in 
muscular strength, general health, co-ordi- 
nation, endurance, and leadership, have 
acquired the will to win in the face of 
opposition. These are qualities basically 
essential to the soldier. 


This intimate relationship between 
military proficiency and physical fitness 
was vividly described in a recent state- 
ment by the Director of the School of 
Physical Education at the University of 
Illinois, Mr. S. C. Staley, who has ob- 
served at first hand the physical train- 
ing programs in use in Europe, and who, 
through his broad experience in this 
field, has become recognized as an au- 
thority on physical training both in the 
United States and abroad. Mr. Staley 
said: 


The idea seems to be abroad in the land 
that, today, the business of fighting con- 
sists simply of pressing buttons, pulling 
levers, and turning dials, in other words, 
operating machines. By these processes an 
enemy is quickly and easily destroyed, bat- 
tles are quickly and easily won. 

This concept of war, however, does not 
coincide with the facts. Fighting today, as 
formerly, entails the use of all man’s mani- 
fold abilities—physical, intellectual, emo- 
tional, and moral; the first of these is by 
no means of least importance; strength, 
endurance, ability, stamina, skill and sup- 
pleness are still essential qualities of ef- 
fective soldiering. A brief glance at the 
activities performed by the armies now 
fighting in Europe proves this beyond ques- 
tion. Marching for long distances with 
heavy packs, building bridges, digging 
trenches, scrambling up and down moun- 
tains, handling heavy implements, and many 
other activities of a similar nature are com- 
mon experiences. All of these activities 


require huge expenditures of muscular ef- 
fort and are thus essentially physical in 
nature. 

Then, too, it may be noted that war to- 
day, as in the past, is carried on out of 
doors. The modern soldier, like his prede- 
cessor, when actually engaged in the fighting 
must spend a good share of his time living 
in the open; he must eat, work and sleep 
in all kinds of weather—rain, snow, heat, 
cold—and come what may. In any en- 
gagement, other things being equal, the 
army with the hardiest personnel is destined 
to emerge victorious. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING 


It is obvious, in view of the fore- 
going, that a man does not become an 
effective soldier simply by taking an 
oath and donning a uniform, or even 
by becoming skilled in the use of com- 
plicated weapons. Teamwork and 
leadership, the purpose of unit training, 
therefore is supplemented by military 
physical training to enable the soldier 
to perform the arduous duties required 
of him. Quickening exercises, group 
games, and mass athletics have become 
an important part of the modern Army 
physical training program to augment 
the time-honored calisthenics, thereby 
developing a team spirit and aggressive- 
ness. In all physical training and ath- 
letics in the Army, however, the em- 
phasis is upon the physical development 
of all the individuals of the unit rather 
than upon the development of a winning 
team, so as to avoid the neglect of the 
physical training of the majority and 
the neglect of the military training of 
the individuals composing the team. 

By means of disciplinary and setting- 
up exercises, the soldier is prepared 
mentally and physically for training in 
such important basic skills as marching 
and running, jumping and vaulting, 
climbing, crawling, lifting and carry- 
ing, and throwing and kicking. Supe- 
riority in these skills is the soldier’s 
immediate objective and gives him a 
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definite goal for which to strive. From 
the effort the soldier puts forward to 
become proficient in these simple skills, 
he develops endurance and agility. The 
development of endurance results in 
health and physical fitness; agility pro- 
duces body control and physica] alert- 
ness, and the soldier’s awareness of his 
physical improvement quickly results in 
the desirable qualities of confidence and 
courage, and pride and military bearing. 
The final result of all this training is 
physical efficiency, which, as stated be- 
fore, is an essential to military effective- 
ness. . 

The Army employs several methods 
tọ develop physical efficiency in the 
soldier. “Disciplinary exercises” are 
given at the very beginning of the daily 
morning exercise period, and consist of 
positions of attention, hand salutes, 
mark time and halt, and the starting 
positions for setting-up exercises. “Set- 
ting-up exercises” are employed in the 
harmonious development of all parts of 
the body and as a warm-up for the more 
strenuous exercises which follow imme- 
diately after. Marching in quick or 
double time, personal contests, mass 
athletics, and group games are well- 
known training expedients to develop 
co-ordination, rivalry, and agility, and 
afford variety and interest to the physi- 
cal training program. So-called “ob- 
stacle courses” also have been devised 
to train the soldier to overcome such 
obstacles as wire barricades, walls, 
trenches, and uneven ground, which 
may confront him during field service. 
These physical conditioning exercises, 
in addition to swimming, boxing, and 
wrestling, are of great value in develop- 
ing those qualities which characterize 
the trained soldier. 


INDIVIDUAL TRAINING 


The training of an army en masse 
poses an entirely different set of prob- 


lems from those involved in training 
individuals. Leadership and teamwork 
are the goal of unit training; but the 
development of the skill of the indi- 
vidual to play his part effectively in the 
military team is the object of individual 
training. Modern battle, a maelstrom 
of noise and confusion, has enormously 
increased the importance of the training 
of the individual. He must acquire 
such skill in the technique of operating 
his implements of war, whether vehicles, 
weapons, or men, that he habitually fol- 
lows correct procedure under any con- 
ditions which may be encountered. 
Modern warfare has also required the 
decentralization of the responsibility for 
making decisions. The increased tempo 
of war today, its rapid changes in local 
situations, and the great spaces it covers 
make it impossible for commanders to 
control the detailed action of subordi- 
nate units. Hence, the accomplishment 
of the will of the commander depends, 
in final analysis, upon the ability of the 
subordinates to make the proper deci- 
sions in unpredictable situations on the 
battlefield. These decisions require 
sound judgment and initiative—quali- 
ties which must be carefully developed 
and fostered in the training of every 
individual. 

The training of individuals lacking 
prior military experience is one of the 
most difficult and important of the 
training problems confronting the Army. 
On October 1, 1941, 705,000 Selective 
Service trainees had been inducted into 
the Army. Awaiting them was a care- 
fully planned training program to de- 
velop them into seasoned soldiers. 

Since the recruit’s first mental reac- 
tion to military life is almost certain to 
be confused, the first instruction for the 
inducted man is designed to orient him 
in his new surroundings. This orienta- 
tion process begins at the Induction Sta- 
tion, where in a few hours’ time the 
trainee undergoes a thorough physical 
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examination and is sworn in as a soldier 
in the United States Army. 


At the Reception Center 


The process is continued at the Re- 
ception Center, where the trainee re- 
mains a few days (usually less than a 
week) and receives his first instruction 
in Army Regulations, military courte- 
sies, sanitation, and the Articles of War. 
It is also in the Reception Center that 
the neophyte soldier takes the Army 
Classification Test and is interviewed 
to determine his educational back- 
ground, main occupation, secondary oc- 
cupations, talents, hobbies, sports, pre- 
vious military experience, leadership 
ability in civil life, and what type of 
Army duty he prefers. All this infor- 
mation is entered upon the Soldier’s 
Qualification Card, so that a Classifica- 
tion Officer may accurately channel the 
individual into the Army organization 
for which his educational and experience 
background best qualifies him. Army 
clothing also is issued to the soldier- 
to-be in the Reception Center, and he 
is vaccinated, inoculated, and carefully 
examined by Army doctors for com- 
municable diseases. 

This orientation and classification 
stage in the development of the soldier 
has been conducted for each of the 
705,000 trainees in order to insure that 
each Army organization will receive men 
whom it can use, train, and keep. 
Thirty-seven Reception Centers had 
been constructed for this purpose, with 
a combined capacity on October 30, 
1941 of 50,250 men, who, as has been 
noted, may be routed through these 
centers in a period of less than a week. 
Through the Reception Center classi- 
fication process, the Army has been able, 
for example, to avoid training an air 
pilot to be a typist, or a typist to be an 
air pilot. Experts have been placed in 
assignments where their abilities could 
be utilized to the best advantage for 


the individual as well as the Army. 
Moreover, and of vital importance to 
the development of the training pro- 
gram, Army organizations have not been 
forced to trouble themselves over the 
deficiencies of useless or ineffective men, 
or to sacrifice training so as to complete 
initial records and administration of 
new soldiers. 


At the Replacement Training Center 


From the Reception Center, the fledg- 
ling soldier is assigned to one of the 
Replacement Training Centers, whose 
combined capacity on October 27, 1941 
was 243,616 men. On October 11, 1941 
there were 142,893 trainees receiving ig- 
struction in Replacement Training Cen- 
ters, a list of which follows: 


NUMBER OF 
STATION ARM OR SERVICE ‘TRAINEES 
Armored Force 
Fort Knox, Kentucky 6,673 
Infantry 
Camp Croit, South Carolina 14,778 
Camp Roberts, California 8,129 
Camp Wheeler, Georgia 11,284 
Camp Wolters, Texas 12,643 
Cavalry 
Fort Riley, Kansas 1,900 
Field Artillery 
Fort Bragg, North Carolina 13,937 
Camp Roberts, California 1,924 
Fort Sill, Oklahoma 3,789 
Coast Artillery 
Camp Callan, California 3,689 
Fort Eustis, Virginia 9,958 
Camp Wallace, Texas 5,040 
Corps of Engineers 
Fort Belvoir, Virginia 5,554 
Fort Leonard Wood, Missouri 8,764 
Signal Corps 
Fort Monmouth, New Jersey 5,257 
Quartermaster Corps 
Camp Lee, Virginia 9,747 


Fort Francis E. Warren, Wyoming 4,533 
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Ordnance 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, Mary- 


land 4,604 
Chemical Warfare Service 
Edgewood Arsenal, Maryland 798 
Medical Corps 
Camp Grant, Minois 4,927 
Camp Lee, Virginia 4,965 


At the Replacement Training Center 
the recruit receives approximately thir- 
teen weeks of basic training, concen- 
trated on seven fundamental military re- 
quirements. The first of these, the 
understanding of the basic rules of mili- 
tary life and a knowledge of elementary 
training, is achieved partially in Recep- 
tion Center training as well as in the 
Replacement Training Center, and in- 
cludes instruction in such matters as 
military discipline, military courtesy, 
hygiene, Articles of War and Army 
Regulations, close order drill, and in- 
terior guard duty. The second require- 
ment comprises the proper care and 
maintenance of arms, weapons, and 
equipment in the field. ‘The third, 
proper physical condition for extended 
field service. The fourth, skill in the 
use of the weapon, which includes in- 
struction in nomenclature of the piece, 
its stripping and assembling, care and 
cleaning, marksmanship training, and 
range practice. Next is instruction in 
the effects of weapons, the character- 
istics of toxic chemicals and projectiles, 
and the means and methods of gas de- 
fense. The sixth requirement is an un- 
derstanding of terrain forms, cover, and 
concealment, and representation of ter- 
rain forms on maps. And the seventh, 
practice in the duties of an individual 
soldier on the march, in shelter, and in 
combat. 

In addition to teaching these funda- 
mentals of military life, which must 
become habitual with the soldier, Re- 
placement Training Centers conduct 
specialized training. Soldiers are taught 


a multitude of skills. They learn such 
specialized professions as automobile 
mechanics, radio operation and mainte- 
nance, and cooking. Many are devel- 
oped into proficient clerks, since the 
daily operation of a huge army requires 
considerable “paper work.” All trainees 
in this stage of their training receive in- 
struction in the essentials of antiaircraft 
defense and defense against mechanized 
units. 


In the field 


Upon leaving the Replacement Train- 
ing Center, the soldier has become ac- 
climated to his environment and is suf- 
ficiently skilled to participate effectively 
in the tactical training of units. The 
assignment to a tactical unit brings the 
trainee into the actualities of Army life. 
“In the field,” as the training process 
continues, he is under the close observa- 
tion of his officers to discern qualities 
of leadership, initiative, and sound judg- 
ment. After four months, if he reveals 
“outstanding qualities of leadership as 
demonstrated by actual service in the 
Army,” he may become a -candidate 
for a three-month course in an officer 
candidate school, which provides officer 
training in the latest techniques of the 
various Arms and Services of the Army. 
The officer candidate schools, as the 
program now operates, afford an oppor- 
tunity for one in each hundred soldiers 
to become a commissioned officer, the 
schools graduating approximately 14,- 
280 men every year. This instruction 
is conducted in the special service 
schools. 


FIELD MANEUVERS 


The test of the training program is, 
of course, the performance of the soldier 
in combat, where the skills and ini- 
tiative and physical endurance culti- 
vated through the months and years 
may spell the difference between victory 
and defeat. What is to happen on the 
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field of battle cannot be left to chance— 
the stakes are too great, the investment 
too high. Consequently, the Army at- 
tempts to duplicate battle conditions as 
closely as possible in its training pro- 
gram in order to train the officers and 
the men in actual combat situations. 
This proving ground of the training pro- 
gram is known as “field maneuvers.” 

On May 24, 1941, when troops of the 
IX Army Corps of the Fourth Army 
took the field at Fort Ord and Camp 
Hunter Liggett, California, there began 
the most extensive peacetime Army and 
Army Corps maneuvers in the history of 
the United States. More than 750,000 
soldiers of the nine Army Corps of the 
four United States armies saw action 
during the successive Army Corps train- 
ing periods beginning last May and ex- 
tending to November 30. Every com- 
ponent of the Army’s man power— 
Regulars, National Guardsmen, Reserve 
officers, and trainees—engaged in these 
maneuvers. Hardened by morths of 
basic mobilization training, the troops 
participated in simulated battles in 
which the most advanced techniques of 
modern warfare were employed. Begin- 
ning with the smaller tactical exercises, 
` in which regiments were the basic units, 
the operations gradually built up to the 
climax when elements of the Second and 
Third Armies, involving 472,000 sol- 
diers, opposed each other at Beauregard, 
Louisiana, from September 1 to Septem- 
ber 30. The Louisiana maneuvers, as 
well as the maneuvers involving ele- 
ments of the First and Third Armies in 
North and South Carolina (November 3 
to November 30) were directed ky Gen- 
eral George C. Marshall, the Army 
Chief of Staff. The Fourth Army held 
separate maneuvers in the Fort Lewis, 
Washington area from August 15 to 
August 30. 

The men participating in these ma- 


neuvers had been given complete basic - 


training. The maneuvers initiated the 


advanced phase of the mobilization 
training program—the actua! tactical 
and strategic exercises which simulated 
battle conditions. The Chief of Staff, 
in an address to the National Conven- 
tion of the American Legion, stressed 
the importance, the purpose, and the re- 
sults of the recent maneuvers, when he 
said: 


Tt is difficult to overemphasize the im- 
portance of the maneuvers. You veterans 
who served in France will recall the fog of 
battle and the utter confusion which often 
prevails when large military forces come to 
grips; you probably remember “the tremen- 
dous difficulties of ammunition and food 
supply; the great strain placed on field 
communications and the necessity of willing 
obedience and firm discipline. In actual 
battle these matters are of decisive impor- 
tance and they cannot be simulated on the 
parade ground. The present maneuvers are 
the closest peacetime approximation to ac- 
tual fighting conditions that has ever been 
undertaken in this country. But what is of 
the greatest importance, the mistakes and 
failures will not imperil the nation or cost 
the lives of our men. In the past we have 
jeopardized our future, penalizec our lead- 
ers and sacrificed our men by training un- 
trained troops on the battlefield. 

The maneuvers also constitute a field 
laboratory, to accept or discard new meth- 
ods of applying fundamental tactical prin- 
ciples. They enable us to perfect close 
liaison between combat aviation and ground 
units. They permit test of a possible solu- 
tion to the secret of defense against tanks. 
By actual field operations we are determin- 
ing the proper tactics for the employment 
of armored units. The development of our 
mechanized reconnaissance units is being 
accelerated by experience with the diffi- 
culties and uncertainties created by masses 
of troops operating over wide distances. 
Opposing divisions are kept in the dark as 
to the size, equipment, and other capabili- 
ties of their immediate opponents. 

The results at times have been startling. 
In some cases divisions would have been 
annihilated; in others they would have been 
captured. On the field of battle, such 
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events would be tragic. Today they are 
merely mistakes. We can correct them, 
replace the ineffective leaders, and go ahead. 
As an insurance policy against whatever 
operations our troops might be called upon 
to perform, the cost of these maneuvers 


represents a trifling premium to pay. Tre- 
mendous sums of money have been spent 
on our national defense effort, but I know 
of no single investment which will give this 
country a greater return in security in the 
saving of lives than the present maneuvers. 


First Lieutenant B. N. Harlow, Bureau of Public 
Relations, War Depariment,: Washington, D. C., 
served as Assistant Librarian of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from 1938 to 1940. 


Recreation, Welfare, and Morale of the 
American Soldier 


By FREDERICK H. OSBORN 


N 1917 a gigantic civilian effort was 

made to provide for the welfare and 
recreation of the American soldier. 
During a period of little more than 
eighteen months, three hundred million 
dollars were subscribed. Part of this 
money was spent in the Army posts in 
the United States by the Commission 
on Training Camp Activities, which 
built recreation halls, theaters, and field 
houses, and which supplied the operat- 
ing personnel, hostesses, athletic direc- 
tors, song leaders, dramatic coaches, and 
professional talent. Another large part 
was spent outside the military posts in 
the communities adjacent to the large 
camps, and in France by a loose or- 
ganization of Y.M.C.A., Jewish Wel- 
fare Board, Y.W.C.A., Salvation Army, 
American Library Association, National 
Catholic War Council, and Knights of 
Columbus, who by the fall of 1918 had 
provided recreation personnel number- 
ing over six thousand with the A.E.F. 
in France. 

In all this effort in the last war there 
was some little confusion, some consid- 
erable duplication of effort, some added 
burden to the military in handling ci- 
vilians and adjusting disputes between 
civilian organizations. But the fact re- 
mains that a very fine job was done. 
Athletics, amateur and professional dra- 
matics, singing, and a whole program of 
recreation had a recognized part in army 
life. Perhaps most important of all, 
women in great numbers took part in 
running canteens and recreation centers. 
The three thousand American women of 
the various organizations who accom- 
panied our troops abroad had an in- 
calculable effect on the spirits of the 
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American soldier, and brought a new 
and immensely valuable element into 
the life of the Army. Under the fine 
leadership of Raymond B. Fosdick and 
Howard Braucher and the heads of the 
civilian agencies, a new and successful 
step was taken in the care of the soldier, 
comparable only to the advance made 
with the introduction of women nurses 
in military hospitals. 


BUILDING ON PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE 


After the war, Raymond Fosdick in 
his report to Secretary of War Baker 
recommended that if a similar situation 
should again arise, the recreational ac- 
tivities which had been carried on by 
civilian agencies in the camps should be 
operated by the Army itself. The final 
paragraph of Fosdick’s report of Feb- 
ruary 1919 read as follows: 


It seems to me that the lesson of the war 
in social work involves therefore perhaps 
three points: the elimination of sectarian 
auspices, reduction in the number of agen- 
cies employed, and the transfer to the Gov- 
ernment itself of much of the activity hith- 
erto left to private initiative. 


Secretary Baker confirmed this rec- 
ommendation. Army plans for mobi- 
lization thereafter included recreation 
buildings in all plans for new canton- 
ments, and Army recreation personnel 
for the operation of these facilities. 

In 1918, just before the armistice, 
another significant development took 
place. Under the impetus of the new 
science of psychology, the War Depart- 
ment set up a Morale Branch charged 
with research into factors affecting the 
morale of the troops and with the de- 
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velopment of remedial measures. In- 
teresting experiments were started in 
one of the camps in this country, but 
the conclusion of the war shortly after- 
wards resulted in the discontinuance of 
the work, and with the limited appro- 
priations available after the war, the 
Morale Branch of that time went out 
of existence. 

The present Morale Branch of the 
War Department was created by direc- 
tion of Secretary Stimson on March 8, 
1941. Itis assigned the in-camp recrea- 
tional functions of Raymond Fosdick 
and Howard Braucher’s Commission on 
Training Camp Activities, and at the 
same time it is charged with the research 
on factors affecting morale and the rec- 
ommendations for improvement which 
were the function of the Morale Branch 
of 1918. Finally, the Army Motion 
Picture Service, developed in effective 
form in the past twenty years, is op- 
erated by the Branch, as is also the 
Army Exchange Service, supervising the 
operations of some three hundred post 
exchanges in the camps. Some of these 
functions are advisory, the planning of 
facilities and the laying down of broad 
policies in the manner of the regular 
branches of the service. Others are ad- 
ministrative, which is an unusual ar- 
rangement for a headquarters operation. 

The Morale Branch was staffed by 
the end of 1941 with seventy officers and 
over one hundred and fifty civilians 
(civil service employees). In the allot- 
ment of officers allowed the Branch in 
December 1941, thirteen were Regular 
Army officers and the rest Reserve of- 
ficers usually chosen because of their 
qualifications in some special field of 
work. The Chief of the Morale Branch 
reports directly to the Chief of Staff. 

There are six operating divisions of 
the Morale Branch: the Army Exchange 
Service, the Army Motion Picture Serv- 
ice, the Welfare and Recreation Divi- 


sion, the Services Division, the Morale 
Research Division, and the Information 
Division. The executive officers of the 
Branch are assisted by a Budget and 
Fiscal Section and by a Planning Sec- 
tion, not only engaged in planning for 
the work of the Branch, but also 
charged with plans for recreational ac- 
tivities in the bases and in theaters of 
operations, and to accompany any ex- 
peditionary force. A brief summary of 
the field of the different divisions of the 
Morale Branch will indicate the scope 
of the work. 


EXCHANGE SERVICE 


The Army Exchange Service super- 
vises the operation of over three hun- 
dred post exchanges in Army posts. 
Many of these exchanges are in reality 
small chain store systems operating a 
dozen or more stores in a post which 
may number from thirty thousand to 
sixty thousand men. The central office 
negotiates price agreements on standard 
articles, provides an auditing system for 
all exchanges, sets up standards for per- 
sonnel, and may institute minimum and 
maximum prices and profit margins. 
The actual operation of the post ex- 
change in each post remains, however, 
the responsibility of the comimanding 
officer of the post. The profits of the 
post exchange, if any, are available for 
distribution among the units of the 
Army using the post. The total busi- 
ness done by the Army post exchanges 
was running over fifteen million dollars 
a month by the end of 1941; it is ex- 
pected that they will do a gross business 
of over two hundred and fifty million 
dollars during 1942. 


MOTION PICTURE SERVICE 


The Army Motion Picture Service op- 
erates one of the largest motion picture 
chains in the United States, and the 
only chain which takes the production 
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of all of the Hollywood studios. Mo- 
tion picture theaters in the Army posts 
provide one seat per six soldiers, or 
enough for every soldier to see a show 
once a week. A charge of 14 cents is 
made for admission, sufficient to operate 
the Service, cover the cost of new equip- 
ment, and supply some profits for distri- 
bution to the post. The Service is thus 
self-supporting, requires no appropria- 
tion from Congress, and offers the sol- 
dier a high grade of American entertain- 
ment, which in quality and extent is 
unique in any army. Under arrange- 
ments made in the summer of 1941, the 
newest pictures from Hollywood are 
shown in the camps at the same time 
they are released in civilian theaters. 
In the field, on maneuvers, and in some 
of the tropical bases, the Motion Picture 
Service operates open-air shows, and 
this service may be extended to any 
expeditionary force where the climate 
is suitable. 


SERVICES DIVISION 


The Services Division plans the rec- 
reational facilities to be constructed in 
Army camps. Standard construction 
calls for a day room for every company, 
located between the three company bar- 
racks and the company mess hall, a 
small, heated barrack in which the men 
may read, write letters, or play games. 
Under ‘the original Army plans, these 
day rooms were to be furnished by the 
men themselves out of company funds. 
This has not worked satisfactorily with 
a rapidly expanding army, and plans 
for the new camps call for appropria- 
tions to furnish these rooms. For every 
regiment there is a regimental recrea- 
tion hall, a building seating 340 men, 
equipped with a stage and dressing 
rooms. Originally these buildings were 
also to be used as chapels, but in the 
spring of 1941 Congress provided mon- 
eys for the erection of a separate chapel 


for each regiment, charmingly designed, 
of New England type, now a feature of 
all the camps. 

For every division, fifteen thousand 
to eighteen thousand men, there is a 
service club, with a great hall for danc- 
ing, cafeteria in one wing and reception 
rooms in the other, and upstairs a li- 
brary and reading rooms. These excel- 
lently designed buildings are in active 
use, and in the large camps are badly 
overcrowded. A new design calls for 
moving the library into a separate wing, 
giving it more and quieter space. Ad- 
joining the division service” club is a 
guest house, a two-story barrack with 
fifty-six beds to accommodate visiting 
parents and friends. 

In thirty-seven of the larger camps 
there have been built large field houses, 
capable of seating four thousand men, 
ideal for basket ball, mass athletics, 
boxing, and even drill in bad weather. 

Because the service club and the work 
of the hostesses and the librarian are 
so closely related, the Service Division 
has charge of both, and lays down all 
policies connected with the work of the 
camp hostesses and librarians. The Li- 
brary Service has been worked out with 
the close co-operation of the Army Li- 
brary Association. Five thousand care- 
fully selected books are delivered to 
each library on completion, and other 
books are added by gift or purchase 
from available funds. Qualified librari- 
ans operate the libraries with the as- 
sistance of enlisted personnel or trained 
civilians, 


WELFARE AND RECREATION DIVISION 


The Welfare and Recreation Division 
lays down policies on athletics, amateur 
dramatics, professional dramatics, sing- 
ing and music, and leisure-time educa- 
tional activities. The Welfare Section 
handles such matters as soldiers’ and 
sailors’ leave, relations with civilian ac- 
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tivities, allotments and allowances to 
soldiers’ families, and policies with re- 
spect to prisoners of war. Recreational 
activities are carried out in the field by 
personnel appointed by the commanding 
officers of tactical units and fixed com- 
mands, and reporting to these com- 
manders. The Welfare and Recreation 
Division of the Morale Branch can only 
outline their functions or, as it has re- 
cently done, prepare a manual of sug- 
gested activities for recreation officers. 
This rather complete decentralization of 
responsibility makes for wide variations 
in operatiofs in the field in accordance 
with variations in the judgment of com- 
manding officers, and it makes also for 
responsibility and initiative which 
should be of great value in theaters of 
operation. 

The personnel in the field consists of 
morale officers, recreation officers, host- 
esses, and librarians, together with post 
exchange officers and theater officers. 
Officers, as well as hostesses and li- 
brarians, are assisted in their work by 
enlisted personnel assigned to them ac- 
cording to the needs by the commanding 
officer. With every division and at each 
large post there is a morale officer, whose 
duty is to report to the Command- 
ing Officer on all matters affecting the 
morale of the soldier. Recreation of- 
ficers are assigned as assistants to the 
morale officer, and are also assigned one 
to each regiment or equivalent number 
of men. Their job is the direction and 
supervision of athletic and recreational 
programs. 

A school for recreation officers has 
been proposed and should be in opera- 
tion early in 1942. Candidates for the 
school will be selected from existing 
recreation officers who signify their con- 
tinuing interest in this type of work, 
from reserve officers of the active list 
who are specially qualified, and from 
qualified recent graduates of the officer 


candidate school who signify their in- 
terest in this branch of the service. At 
a later date, when the pressure for of- 
ficer personnel becomes heavier, it is 
probable that specially qualified civilian 
personnel will be enlisted and processed 
through the school. The school will be 
essentially a military school, but with 
special courses in athletics, amateur dra- 
matics, music and singing, educational 
work, and other recreational activities. 
The operation of the divisional serv- 
ice clubs is in the hands of three host- 
esses and a librarian. In camps where 
the hostesses carry a heavy load because 
of the activities of the service club and 
the adjoining guest house, the number 
of hostesses is increased, sometimes to 
five or six per service club. Early in 
1942 the hostesses will be in uniform. 
While the number of women thus 
brought into the camps is not large, they 
have a valuable effect on the atmosphere 
of the camps. In general, the senior 
hostess is in charge of the guest house 
and of the service club activities, one 
of the junior hostesses is cafeteria man- 
ager, and the other a general assistant. 
Together with the librarian they occupy 
rooms in the guest house and have their 
meals in the service club cafeteria. 


RESEARCH AND INFORMATION 


Finally, the Morale Branch is con- 
cerned with studies on factors affecting 
the morale of the soldier, and methods 
of orientation to help him to adjust to 
his new life in the Army and to under- 
stand his purpose and role in the coun- 
try’s defense. These functions of the 
Morale Branch are carried out by the 
Research Division and the Information 
Division. Under authorization of the 
staff in the late fall of 1941, a group 
of highly competent psychologists and 
statisticians have been working under 
specially qualified younger Army offi- 
cers, developing studies on factors af- 
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fecting the morale of the troops and 
making recommendations drawn from 
the material in these studies. Thus 
the Army has a group of men who 
are training in the elements of modern 
psychology and statistical methods as 
applied to the Army. The work of the 
Research Division develops recommen- 
dations on factors affecting morale in 
the whole of the soldier’s environment. 
These are embodied in reports to ap- 
propriate sections of the staff in Wash- 
ington and in the field. 

The Information Division bases its 
work in part on this research and in part 
on the judgment of experienced observ- 
ers. The Information Division super- 
vises the publication of camp news- 
papers, conducts radio programs within 
and without the camps, develops orien- 
tation films under the supervision of an 
experienced motion picture director 
commissioned in the Signal Corps and 
assigned to the Morale Branch, and 
employs other personnel for lectures and 
public relations contacts. With the 
added impetus given by the declaration 
of war, this branch of the work is de- 
veloping rapidly. 


AUXILIARY ORGANIZATIONS 


In the development of the work of 
the Morale Branch great assistance has 
been given by the Joint Army and Navy 
Committee on Welfare and Recreation. 
This committee was set up by Mr. 
Stimson and Mr. Knox in February 
1941. Charles P. Taft, Robert Sher- 
wood, Clarence Dykstra, F. K. Hoehler, 
Wayne Coy, and Frederick Osborn were 
the original civilian members of the com- 
mittee. There have since been added 
Raymond Fosdick, Fowler Harper, 
Channing Tobias, N. D. Jay, and 
Harper Sibley. In addition to these 
civilians, appropriate officers from the 
staffs of the Army and Navy are mem- 
bers of the committee. The function 


of the committee is to advise on welfare 
and recreational activities for soldiers 
and sailors, both within the camps and 
naval reservations and in adjoining com- 
munities. 

Subcommittees have been organized 
on athletics, music, religious activities, 
and education. These subcommittees 
are composed of highly qualified civil- 
ians in their respective fields and have 
worked very closely with the officers of 
the Morale Branch who are in charge 
of athletics, education, music, and other 
specialties. The offices of the Joint 
Committee have been immediately ad- 
joining those of the Morale Branch, and 
this civilian contribution has been and 
continues to be of the utmost impor- 
tance. 

The work of the Army chaplains 
makes an important contribution to 
morale, the extent of which it is difficult 
to gauge at the present time. Last sum- 
mer Congress appropriated $14,000,000 
for the erection of chapels for each regi- 
ment at the cantonments in the United 
States. These charming buildings have 
only recently become available, and pro- 
vide for the first time adequate quarters 
for the work of the two or three regi- 
mental chaplains. The chaplains’ ser'v- 
ice is under the Office of the Chief of 
Chaplains and is related to the Morale 
Branch? through a liaison officer. 

The work done by the Army is sup- 
plemented by the Red Cross within the 
camps. At each large post the Red 
Cross maintains a director who advises 
with the men on home problems and in- 
vestigates their home conditions through 


` local chapters of the Red Cross, advises 


1 Since this article was written, the name of 
the Morale Branch has been changed to the 
Special Services Branch, as more descriptive 
of the actual functions of the Branch in ad- 
ministering the Army Exchange Service, the 
Army Motion Picture Service, Recreation and 
Welfare Services, Education, “Information and 
Research Services—Eprror’s Note. 


on discharge for dependency, and per- 
forms various other services. At each 
camp hospital the Red Cross conducts 
recreation and welfare activities. Local 
chapters have provided recreation ma- 
terial for many camps, and national 
headquarters have made important 
emergency contributions to recreational 
work in the Atlantic bases. 

The United Service Organizations 
(Y.M.C.A., N.C.C.S., Y.W.C.A., Jewish 
Welfare Board, Travelers Aid, and Sal- 
vation Army) has agreed to operate 
recreation buildings constructed by the 
Government in over two hundred com- 
munities adjacent to any camps and 
naval reservations in this country and 
the Caribbean. When this agreement 
was made in February 1941, the Gov- 
ernment planned to complete the build- 
ings early in the summer. Actually, 
they were not ready for use until De- 
cember 1941 or January 1942. During 
the intervening period the U.S.O. op- 
erated in temporary quarters in many 
communities, but the full value of its 
work can be assessed only on the basis 
of operations in 1942. In the smaller 
communities the work of the U.S.O. is 
of critical importance. No matter what 
the camp offers, the soldier inevitably 
wants to get off the post in his leisure 
hours. The U.S.O. is the guarantee 
that in every community there will be 
a decent place for him to go. Besides 
its community activities, the U.S.O. has 
financed Camp Shows, Incorporated. 
Starting in December 1941, this or- 
ganization haS been providing a pro- 
fessional show about twice each month 
in the camps throughout the United 
States, twelve shows operating continu- 
ously on a major circuit and fourteen 
on a minor circuit of the smaller camps. 
These shows have been beneficial in 
breaking the monotony of long periods 
of camp life. « 

The Federal Security Agency was 
designated as early as December 1940 
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as the agency responsible for the co- 
ordination of activities in defense com- 
munities. It has had its own staff of 
regional and local directors and has 
played an important part in co-ordinat- 
ing and’activating community recreation 
projects. In co-operation with the local 
defense councils and the U.S.0O., it bas 
furnished central direction in a re- 
markable development, participation by 
whole communities in hospitality ex- 
tended the soldier. During the fall 
maneuvers in North and South Caro- 
lina, almost every town and village fur- 
nished lists of homes anxious to take in 
soldiers during rest periods. A con- 
siderable proportion of the soldiers en- 
gaged in the maneuvers thus had a 
personal experience of Southern hospi- 
tality which made a deep impression on 
them, while the Southerners who enter- 
tained them appear to have been uni- 
formly appreciative of the behavior and 
courtesy of the men. 


RESULTS? 


Thus the Army, the Federal Security 
Agency, state and local organizations, 
the U.S.O., the Red Cross, and the 
American community all have a part 
to play in the leisure-time activities of 
the American soldier. The planning has 
been comprehensive, broad in scope, and 
not too hurried. The success of these 
plans will depend on the competence 
and the enthusiasm of the personnel 
which administers them. The results 
should show in a more alert and com- 
petent army, in a reduced venereal rate, 
and in the better adjusted life of the 
American soldier. There are no norms 
or standards on which to base judgment 
of the results. More is being done than 
has ever been done for any army before. 
But in the final analysis of results, in- 
numerable factors must be taken into 
account: new levels of civilian educa- 
tion, new civilian ideals, a new cause, 
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and the different character and quality of recreation, welfare, and morale can 


of the present generation. 


The work be thought of only as part of a larger . 


being done for the soldier in the field whole. 
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Selection, Training, and Morale of Navy Personnel 


By C. N. SMITH 


T IS a matter of history, and so is 

common knowledge, that the size of 
the United States Navy fluctuates with 
public sentiment. At times of inter- 
national trouble or threats of it, when 
the public feels the need of a first line 
of defense, the Congress is encouraged 
by public opinion to increase the 
strength of the Navy. When an emer- 
gency has passed, the public demands 
that we beat our swords into plowshares 
and our spears into pruning hooks, and 
that we settle down to pursuit of cul- 
tural and national development, or at 
least that we stand at ease. Most of 
us remember the Washington Confer- 
ence, the Briand-Kellogg Pact outlawing 
war, and the attendant scrapping of 
capital ships then on the ways; and in 
view of the present state of world af- 
fairs, we are inclined to ponder the fact 
that we could then have been so naïve 
in our thinking. 

Today, because of attacks from with- 
out, we are witnessing not only the 
greatest expansion that our Navy has 
ever known, but the greatest expansion 
that any navy of any country has ever 
known. Itis the purpose of this article 
to outline the Navy’s training scheme, 
and to mention some of the problems 
encountered by those charged with the 
procurement, education, and placement 
of Naval personnel necessary to the op- 
eration of a rapidly expanding fleet. 


‘ADVANCE PLANNING NECESSARY 


Little is said about war plans in time 
of peace, because the public at such 
times is not interested; but it is ob- 
vious that no naval or military organiza- 
tion would be prepared to do its duty 
in time of emergency unless it had built 
up sets of plans to meet any contin- 
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gency. The fact that the Navy has such 
plans and has had them since its in- 
ception is no secret, but under the con- 
ditions under which a Naval force 
must operate when called upon to do 
so, all action plans must necessarily be 
secret. There are certain phases of 
planning, however, which are known 
because they are obvious and because 
there-is no object in withholding them 
from the public. 

Moreover, there are certain basic con- 
ditions which, in the very nature of 
things, will obtain at a time of Naval 
expansion and which must be taken 
into account by those who are con- 
cerned with the selection and training 
of Navy personnel. First among these 
is the fact that the Navy personnel can- 
not be expanded greatly beyond the ca- 
pacity of the ships to be manned by 
the increased personnel, and conse- 
quently personnel procurement must 
wait upon ship construction. In the 
nature of things, Naval personnel is 
relatively stable. If it is reduced below 
the number required to man our ships, 
ships must be placed out of commission. 

Because of this it is evident that the 
Navy cannot safely operate as a skele- 
ton fleet in time of peace, for ship con- 
struction, and even ship recommission- 
ing, takes time. On the other hand, 
this natural restriction of rapid increase 
in Navy personnel gives time for more 
careful selection and more careful train- 
ing of the personnel which ultimately go 
to the new construction. I do not imply 
that personnel to man a battleship can 
be trained while the battleship is build- 
ing. The fact that this is not possible 
accounts for the Navy’s building up 
over a period of many years its units 
of the Naval Reserve, which can be 
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called upon in time of expansion to 
furnish nucleus crews to man our ships. 
Whether it is catalogued as such or 
not, provision for the Naval Reserve is 
a war plan, and even though it is one 
of the most important war plans, it is 
known to all. 

However, the personnel of the Naval 
Reserve and the Fleet Reserve is not 
adequate to meet the needs at a time of 
such extensive expansion as that now 
taking place, and consequently the rate 
of procurement and training both of 
officer and enlisted personnel has now 
been stepped up.to a pace not known 
before in naval history. 

The bureau of the Navy Department 
charged with the procurement, training, 
and placement of both officer and en- 
listed personnel (except in the case of 
some staff personnel) is the Bureau of 
Navigation, so named because one of 
its chief early functions was the custody 
and supply of navigational instruments. 
Only two years ago did this bureau di- 
vest itself of all responsibility for navi- 
gational instruments, but the name per- 
sists even though this bureau is actually 
the personnel bureau of the Navy De- 
partment. 


RELATIONS WITH THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


While the Naval Academy which was 
set up for the training and education 
of officer personnel has been in existence 
since 1845 and has generally been ade- 
quate to the needs of officer training, 
the Bureau of Navigation has neces- 
sarily depended upon the schools of the 
country to provide the basic education 
for its enlisted personnel. In normal 
times approximately 50 per cent of the 
enlisted personnel have completed high 
school, and from among these it was 
an easy matter to find a sufficient num- 
ber qualified by education for, and who 
possessed the character traits necessary 
to, petty officer training. 


Under the present emergency, to sup- 
plement the normal flow of officer per- 
sonnel from the Naval Academy, the 
Bureau of Navigation has increased the 
Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
units established in the leading universi- 
ties in the country from nine in 1938 to 
twenty-seven in 1941, and the President 
is now authorized by law to commission 
in the regular line of the Navy such 
numbers of Naval R.O.T.C. graduates 
as he deems necessary after they have 
had one year of active service at sea. 
In addition to this the Naval Reserve 
has been expanded to many times its 
original size and has provided for the 
commissioning, under various classes, of 
men who have had the required amount 
of university work and who are quali- 
fied in other respects. In the field of 
enlisted personnel it has been found de- 
sirable also to supplement regular volun- 
tary enlistment by enlistments in the 
various classes of Naval Reserve. 

When Great Britain desires to an- 
nounce opportunities to the youth of 
the Empire to enter schools of the Royal 
Navy, a general announcement is made 
in the papers of the time and place of 
the examination, accompanied by the 
statement that “for further details those 
who are interested in making .applica- 
tion are referred to the headmasters of 
their respective schools.” This is pos- 
sible in England because the schools are 
a function of the federal government, 


‘and possibly also because the British 


are a sea-minded people. In America 
such an announcement would be ridicu- 
lous, since, because the schools are a 
function of the several state govern- 
ments, school administrators are not 
generally informed regarding problems 
of the naval service schools. 

This statement is no reflection upon 
the loyalty of the American public 
school; it is merely a statement of fact. 
It is, however, a fact that must be 
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reckoned with in obtaining men quali- 
fied for Naval service. In justice both 
to colleges and to public school officials, 
it should be pointed out that since the 
beginning of the present national emer- 
gency, many schools and cclleges have 
made inquiry as to how they can help 
in the national defense by the adapta- 
tion of courses now offered or by the 
setting up of new courses required. 
These offers are appreciated and have 
been taken advantage of, as evidenced 
by the number of schools and colleges 
now aiding in national defense training. 


> 
ORIGIN OF OFFICER PERSONNEL 


Officer personnel in the Navy is di- 
vided into two general groups according 
to the functions they are prepared to 
perform. Officers of the line are so 
called because they are eligible for pro- 
motion in the line of command from 
the lowest to the highest Naval ranks. 
Staff officers are so called because their 
duties are auxiliary to those of line of- 
ficers and because they are engaged in 
special fields, such as the Supply Corps, 
the Medical Corps, the Chaplains’ 
Corps, and other special duty divisions. 
Previous to the present national emer- 
gency the source of the regular officers 
of the line (and of a few officers of the 
staff corps) was the Naval Academy, 
which by limitation of appropriations 
was confined to an enrollment which 
produced several hundred commissioned 
officers each year. This limitation has 
now been removed so that each Con- 
gressman has five appointments which 
he may keep filled (instead of the peace- 
time four), and the course has been re- 
duced from four to three years, with 
only a slight loss in the field of instruc- 
tion and with a material gain in the 
number of graduates. The Vice-Presi- 
dent is also entitled to five appoint- 
ments. 


In addition to the Congressional ap- 


pointments, the Secretary of the Navy 
is authorized by law to appoint each 
year one hundred of the regular Navy 
and Marine Corps, one hundred from 
the Naval Reserve and the Marine 
Corps Reserve, and twenty from among 
the honor graduates of honor military 
schools and honor naval schools, and 
from the graduates of the Naval Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps. The 
President has twenty-five appointments 
annually at large from among ‘the sons 
of personnel of the United States Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps. These ap- 
pointees must take the regular competi- 
tive entrance examinations to the Naval 
Academy and are in competition with 
one another for appointment in case 
more than the allowed number of any 
group are successful in passing the en- 
trance examinations. Five appoint- 
ments are also allowed from the District 
of Columbia, and a limited number from 
Puerto Rico, the Philippines, and the 
Canal Zone. 

` One of the additional sources of regu- 
lar line officers is the twenty-seven 
Naval R.O.T.C. units previously men- 
tioned, which now enroll several thou- 
sand students. Provision is made 
whereby a small number of those com- 
missioned from the Naval Academy may 
transfer to the Supply Corps or other 
staff corps for which they are qualified, 
but the greatest source of officers of the 
staff corps is the college or university. 


The Naval Reserve 


For the emergency, those qualified to 
do line officer duty are increased by the 
organization of what is known as Class 
V-7 of the United States Naval Reserve. 
They are recruited from among the 
graduates of accredited colleges and uni- 
versities, must be unmarried, citizens of 
the United States, and not less than 
twenty and not yet twenty-eight years 
of age at the date of enlistment. In 
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addition to possessing a prescribed bac- 
calaureate or engineering degree, their 
records must show that they have com- 
pleted at least two one-semester courses 
or the equivalent in mathematics of 
college grade, and must show as part 
of this, or in addition to it, the satis- 
factory completion of a course in plane 
trigonometry. These men enlist as 
apprentice seamen without pay, but 
are provided necessary clothing and 
subsistence while on active duty. If 
they are accepted for midshipmen train- 
ing they are appointed midshipmen of 
the United States Naval Reserve and 
receive pay and subsistence authorized 
for midshipmen of the regular Navy. 
Upon graduation from an intensive 
three-months’ course of seamanship, 
gunnery, navigation, and other naval 
subjects, they are commissioned en- 
signs in the United States Naval Re- 
serve, as deck officers, as engineering 
officers, or as deck-and-engineering of- 
ficers, and may be ordered to sea in 
such numbers as conditions require. 
Several thousand men have completed 
the Naval Reserve midshipmen courses 
since the beginning of the emergency. 
In the field of naval aviation the 
supply of line officers is being greatly 
increased through the training of Naval 
Aviation Cadets. Candidates must have 
completed two years of college work and 
must be under twenty-six years of age 
for enlistment as seaman second class 
in what is termed Class V-5 in the Na- 
val Reserve. If after preliminary flight 
training a V-5 candidate is accepted for 
further basic training in aviation, he is 
appointed a Naval Aviation Cadet, 
which is the grade analogous to that of 
midshipman in the Naval Academy, 
and receives the same compensation in 
pay and subsistence. His basic train- 
ing takes place at one of the aviation 
training centers, each of which has ca- 
pacity for the enrollment of several 


hundred pilots per month. On comple- 
tion of basic courses of flight training, 
the naval aviation cadet receives pre- 
fleet training at a selected shore station, 
and on completion of this training may 
be assigned to the fleet, or to an avia- 
tion unit as an ensign. 

There are two classes of Naval Re- 
servists that have now practically all 
been called to active duty. One is the 
Fleet Reserve, made up of officers who 
have been honorably discharged after 
not less than four years of active service 
in the regular Navy and who make ap- 
plication for assignment to the Fleet 
Reserve within ten years after their 
original separation from the service. 
The other is the Organized Reserve, 
made up of officers and men who in 
peacetime joined the Naval Reserve and 
who have continued the instruction and 
summer cruises necessary to active sta- 
tus in this branch of the service. 


The Volunteer Reserve 


With the coming of the present emer- 
gency, there has been an exceptional de- 
mand for additional officers in the Re- 
serve commissioned to perform special 
duties for which they are qualified, such 
as the technical duties of aviation, engi- 
neering, and ordnance. These are mem- 
bers of the Volunteer Reserve, and are 
procured from among those graduates 
of technical schools and universities 
who fulfill the qualifications of the spe- 
cialty for which they are desired. They 
are given an alphabetical classification 
according to their class and the duties 
required of them, dividing them gen- 
erally into two classes—those who are 
qualified for general service and for 
duty at sea, and those who are qualified 
for their specialty only and who are 
not required generally to do sea duty. 
For example, the designation E-V(G) 
is given to those who are qualified to 
become engineering officers, with elec- 
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tricity, radio, or machinery as their spe- 
cialty, and who may be called upon to 
do sea duty; while E-V(S) is applied to 
those who are qualified in the same spe- 
cialties but who will normally perform 
duties ashore. 

In general, the volunteer special serv- 
ice group, the “S” group, will perform 
duties ashore as inspectors of engineer- 
ing material, of ordnance and fire- 
control material, and of aviation mate- 
rial (both engine and structure); 
navy-yard machinery assistants, or con- 
struction assistants; in research studies 
in ordnance material and explosives, in 
the technical installation of ordnance 
equipment, or in the development of 
new fire-control and gun equipment. 
They may also perform the duties of 
an aeronautical engineer, supervise 
_ ground crews, both in operation and 
maintenance of aircraft, and in fact 
may be called upon to do the many 
other special tasks necessary to fight 
a modern war. Thousands of officers 
have been commissioned in the Volun- 
teer Reserve for such special duties as 
those mentioned, and the program of 
procurement of such specialists is con- 
tinuing unabated. 


MERCHANT MARINE RESERVE 


Other sources of Reserve Officer per- 
sonnel are the cadets of the Merchant 
Marine Reserve at the four State Nauti- 
cal Schools operated by Massachusetts, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Cali- 
fornia, and the cadets at the Maritime 
Commission Cadet Schools conducted 
at New York, New Orleans, and San 
Francisco. A Naval Reserve officer as- 
signed to each of these seven units gives 
a course in naval science consisting of 
240 hours of classroom instruction and 
drills. This is a part of the regular cur- 
riculum at the State Nautical Schools 
and the Maritime Commission Cadet 
Schools. After graduation from these 


schools, and upon completion of three- 
months’ service as licensed officers in 
United States merchant vessels, these 
cadets are eligible for appointment as 
deck or engineer officers in the Mer- 
chant Marine Reserve. They continue 
to serve on merchant vessels until such 
time as these vessels are taken over 
by the Navy, except that those who 
volunteer may be ordered to active 
duty at any time. 

Cadets, Merchant Marine Reserve, 
who are serving on merchant vessels 
taken over by the Navy, may be ap- 
pointed midshipmen in the Merchant 
Marine Reserve and ordered to active 
duty. 


SCHOOLS FOR OFFICERS 


In addition to the initial training pe- 
riod at the Naval Academy and at the 
Naval R.O.T.C. units conducted in 
twenty-seven universities leading to 
commissions as regular officers of the 
line, the Navy Post Graduate School, 
Annapolis, Maryland, covering both in- 
struction for officers of the line and 
technical instruction for officers spe- 
cializing in engineering, is being con- 
tinued, but is “streamlined.” This 
postgraduate school is open to officers 
between the fifth and tenth years of 
their commissioned service. 

The Junior War College and the Sen- 
ior War College courses have now been 
merged into one course for line officers 
of all ranks, and the length of the course 
has been reduced so that more officers 
can take advantage of it. 

Many colleges, universities, and tech- 
nical schools have offered their facilities 
for officer training, and in some in- 
stances special schools have been set up, 
conducted entirely by the Navy De- 
partment. Both Reserves and regular 
line officers may attend these schools, 
but the dominant enrollment is made up 
of Reserves. A few of the many special 
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courses available to Reserve officers at 
present are: Diesel engineering, aero- 
nautical engineering, radio engineering, 
aviation engines, aerology, mine war- 
fare, chemical warfare, local defense, 
fire fighting, torpedoes, supply, and 
communications. : 


SCHOOLS FOR ENLISTED MEN 


Schools for enlisted men are divided 
into three classes—A, B, and C. Class 
A schools are available to qualified en- 
listed men on completion of recruit 
training and before they have been as- 
Signed to sea duty. The Class A schools 
give intensive training in the skills and 
duties of the lowest petty officer ratings 
of the several rating groups for which 
they prepare. They do not prepare an 
enlisted man for advancement to the 
lowest petty officer rating of any group, 
but give him the groundwork and the 
techniques which can more effectively 
be taught ashore and which will mate- 
rially hasten his training on board ship. 
The Class B schools are designed to 
supplement training afloat by giving en- 
listed men advanced instruction when 
such instruction can be given more ad- 
vantageously ashore. These schools are 
open to men who have had a consid- 
erable amount of sea duty and who 
are recommended for such instruction 
by their commanding officers. Class C 
schools are also open only to men who 
have had sea duty, and are designed to 
give advanced training for assignment 
to special duties not normally covered 
by instruction on board ship. 

The Class A schools are divided into 
five groups—Group I covering electrical 
and ordnance subjects, Group IT cover- 
ing radio, communications, and clerical 
work, Group III covering the work of 
machinists, metalworkers of various 
classes, and woodworkers, Group IV 
covering the basic work required of men 
who enter certain aviation rates, and 


Group V which is given over to the 
training of buglers, musicians, men of 
the Hospital Corps, and certain other 
specialists. 

Typical of Class B schools are those 
for aviation machinists’ mates, cooks, 
bakers, Diesel engine operators, fire 
controlmen, torpedomen, sound motion 
picture technicians, gyrocompass techni- 
cians, and specialists in phases of avia- 
tion ordnance. 

Class C schools are numerous and 
give advanced instruction to enlisted 
men in aerography, several phases of 
aviation, photography, deep-sea diving, 
interior communications, mine warfare, 
various phases of submarine operation, 
and many other special subjects. The 
schools for enlisted men have trebled in 
number since 1939, and the number 
completing the schools each year has 
increased from a few thousand to many 
thousands. Fleet Schools have been 
established at suitable ports to supple- 
ment the training given on board ship. 


SCHOOLS FOR ENLISTED MEN OF 
THE NAVAL RESERVE 


Many public and private schools 
(especially technical schools) of sec- 
ondary grade have offered their facili- 
ties to the Navy for purposes of defense 
training, and the Navy has been able 
to take advantage of many of these of- 
fers partly through funds made avail- 
able for instruction under the Federal 
Security Agency. Through the co-op- 
eration of these agencies, the Navy has 
been able to offer instruction in many 
parts of the country to enlisted men of 
the Naval Reserve. 

These schools vary greatly in the sub- 
ject matter covered, which ranges from 
instruction in airplane care and main- 
tenance to foreign language instruction. 
Instruction is intensive and is confined 
to the basic work of the, subject taught, 
in order that the duration of the school 
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may be reduced to a minimum and more 
men thereby accommodated. A few of 
the other subjects included in this group 
of schools are radio communications, 
radio matériel, Diesel engine operation, 
signals, and photography. 


NAVAL TRAINING COURSES 


In addition to the formal training 
conducted at shore establishments for 
officers and enlisted men of the Navy, 
there is a very important phase of train- 
ing which is accomplished on board 
ship. Under the Navy regulations the 
executive officer is responsible to the 
commanding officer for the training of 
the enlisted men on board ship. This 
regulation has been in effect for many 
years, and is so natural to the plan of 
organization on board a naval vessel 
that it is looked upon as being a routine 
matter. “Divisional instruction” is a 
term familiar to all hands on a naval 
vessel, and is essential to a smart and 
happy ship. 

This divisional instruction for en- 
listed men is supplemented by naval 
training courses which are taken in 
preparation for advancement to the next 
higher rate in any rating group. For 
instance, a radioman third class will 
complete the course for radioman sec- 
ond class before he is advanced to the 
rate of radioman second class. These 
training courses are in booklet form and 
are available to enlisted men without 
charge. In addition to these rating 
courses there are other printed courses 
giving general information necessary to 
petty officers. The rating courses con- 
tain a minimum of information neces- 
sary to the work of the rate around 
which they are written, and successful 
completion of the course is one of the 
requirements for advancement in rating. 
During the preceding fiscal year, many 
thousands of copies of rating courses 


and of general courses were issued to 
the service. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES FOR NAVAL 
OFFICERS 


Regular line officers of the Navy may 
enroll with the War College for corre- 
spondence courses in Strategy and Tac- 
tics and in International Law. The 
Post Graduate School of the Naval — 
Academy provides a course in Practical — 
Naval Engineering. Officers who have 
successfully completed these courses 
may be excused from that part of the 
examination based on these subjects 
when they take their next examinations 
for promotion. 

Because of the fact that most Re- 
serve officers have come from full-time 
civil jobs, many of them have not had 
the time before going on active duty to 
become proficient in any but a few of 


„the duties required of a Naval officer. 


For this reason, a rather large list of 
correspondence courses has been made 
available for the training of Naval Re- 
serve officers. The courses offered in- 
clude Navy Regulations and Customs, 
Seamanship, Naval Engineering and 
Electricity, Communications, Gunnery, 
Navigation, and other courses essential 
to the active duty of a Naval officer. 


USE OF AN ESTABLISHED SYSTEM 


To put into effect the scheme of naval 
training which has been outlined above 
was not a difficult task, because the 
problem was in general one of expan- 
sion of an already smoothly working 
program, rather than that of instituting 
an entirely new plan. The technical 
courses for enlisted men conducted at 
the Training Stations were instituted 
in the 1920’s and proved early to be 
so beneficial that they have been con- 
tinued and enlarged since the time of 
their inception. Most phases of train- 
ing mentioned, except special courses 
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added because of changes and improve- 
ments in technical equipment, or those 
instituted for the purpose of acquaint- 
ing Naval Reserves quickly with fields 
of the naval activity with which they 
were not familiar, had been in existence 
for a number of years. 


Lack or Basic TRAINING 


Men have been and still are coming 
into the Navy in numbers adequate to 
the needs of the service; there were and 
still are many thousands of young col- 
lege men making application for com- 
missions in the Naval Reserve. The 
difficulties of those charged with pro- 
curement and training of personnel are 
not due to any lack of willingness on 
the part of the general public to serve 
their country by serving the Navy. The 
difficulty lies in the lack of adequate 
basic training of those offering them- 
selves for service. Many of the men 
applying for enlistment are not quali- 
fied by basic education to take full ad- 
vantage of the training offered. It is 
a fact which the schools of the Nation 
should take seriously that so many 
young men who have completed one or 
more years of high school, or who have 
even completed high school, cannot 
make a passing mark in seventh-grade 
arithmetic. In order to keep the schools 
filled at Naval Training Stations it has 
been necessary to institute refresher 
courses in arithmetic in order that the 
men who are otherwise qualified may 
be made proficient enough in that sub- 
ject to advance under training. 

It is equally regrettable to discover 
that in some of the twenty-seven uni- 
versities having Naval R.O.T.C. units, 
many freshmen otherwise qualified to be 
appointed cadets in these training corps 
are not proficient enough in high school 
mathematics to make it possible for 
them to do the work. Out of the thou- 
sands of applicants for commissioning 


in the Naval Reserve under the V-7 
plan, many have had to be rejected be- 
cause their liberal courses in college 
were so “liberal” that they did not in- 
clude sufficient mathematics and sci- 
ence. 

. These are problems which only the ” 
schools and universities of the country 
can solve, for evidently the Navy can- 
not reach down into these institutions 
to start preliminary training. Any one 
who at the beginning of the national 
emergency may have thought our prob- 
lems simple knows now that this is a 
technical war, and that these fighting 
instruments that are proving to be most 
effective are the most technical. The 
most elementary tools of technical train- 
ing are mathematics and science, and 
to find a dearth of men possessing these 
tools at a time of national emergency 
betrays a condition which it is hoped 
that those charged with the administra- 
tion of public education in this country 
will take speedy steps to remedy. The 
schools and colleges of the United 
States, largely on their own initiative, 
but partly through funds made available 
by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, are responding wholeheartedly to 
the demands for emergency education 
and training, and there is no doubt that 
the war which has so treacherously been 
thrust upon us will provide both motive 
and incentive for the graduation of 
youth well equipped for either a de- 
fensive or an offensive war in the cause 
of democracy. 


MORALE IN THE NAVY 


Morale is generally taken as such an 
intangible factor that it is well to bear 
in mind the exact definition of the word 
when discussing the degree of morale. 
Webster defines morale as “condition 
as affected by, or dependent upon, such 
moral or mental factors as zeal, spirit, 
hope, confidence, etc.; mental state, as 
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of an army.” There have been many 
comments in the public press concern- 
ing the high state of morale in the 
Navy. Time recently stated in a foot- 
note that the Navy and the Marine 
Corps were, as usual, accomplishing 
morale in an effortless manner. This is 
high praise for the Navy and the Ma- 
rine Corps, but the question could easily 
be raised as to whether the credit really 
should be directed towards the Navy, 
or whether it should be directed towards 
the officers and men, individually, who 
make up the Navy. 

The yotng men who make up the en- 
listed strength of the Navy, its back- 
bone under any circumstances, come 
from every state in the Union and from 
backgrounds which include every phase 
of American life. They are all volun- 
teers. They are in the Navy because 
they want to be. The great majority 
of these young men make the Navy 
their career. The officers themselves 
likewise come from all sections of the 
country, and so the Navy, as a whole, 
represents a true cross section of Ameri- 
can life. Therefore, to say that the mo- 
rale of the Navy is high, is to say that 
the morale of the Nation is high. 

Some individual newspaper colum- 
nists have taken the trouble to spend a 
number of days in the vicinity of naval 
concentrations, talking to individual offi- 
cers and men of the Navy to determine 
for themselves exactly what the state 
of morale really is. Subsequent articles 
written by these columnists, which can 
only be presumed to represent their sin- 
cere and earnest conclusions, support 
the many claims made for the high mo- 
rale in the Navy. 


FACTORS IN BUILDING MORALE 


The Navy Department itself fully ap- 
preciates the fact that morale can win 
more battles than can all the armaments 
in the world. To that end, it devotes 


its constant attention to factors which 
have bearing on morale. The Congress 
of the United States has ably supported 


the Navy in its efforts to achieve this 


purpose. The American sailorman to- 
day is equipped with the best fighting 
ships which the mind of man can con- 
ceive. Those ships are equipped with 
the best guns which technical skill can 
produce. The guns are controlled by 
the finest instruments which the world 
has yet developed for this purpose. The 
men themselves are provided with all 
the comforts consistent with maintain- 
ing their floating home as an instrument 
of war. Add to these assets the greatest 
of all assets, the American sailor, who 
is a product of the great American Na- 
tion, and there is no diffculty in under- 
standing why the morale of the Ameri- 
can Navy should be high. In truth, the 
difficulty would be to understand how 
morale of the Navy could be anything 
but high. 

Thus far, we have considered only 
those matters which are ever present in 
the maintenance of a Navy under any 
circumstances. When we now add the 
consideration of world conditions, we 
have an added incentive to high morale. 
We have seen that “hope” and “con- 
fidence” are two of the foundation 
stones of morale. It is the hope and 
confidence of every American sailor 
that the right of free peoples to continue 
to live in such freedom will, through 
their efforts, be continued. This is a 
heritage which has been passed down 
to the men of the American Navy by 
John Paul Jones, Bainbridge, Decatur, 
Lawrence, Perry, and the many Naval 
leaders who took part in establishing 
the world’s greatest democracy.: Today 
our men have before them the world’s 
most horrible example of the other side 
of the picture. This alone is sufficient 
to encourage zeal and spirit in any 
people who are opposed to totalitarian- 
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ism and ruthlessness. We, in the Navy, cannot today be said. The Navy is 
hope that it can always be said of the proud to be recognized as the “First 
American Navy that its morale was Line of Defense,” and is ready for any. 
never lacking, and we believe that it call which the country may make on it. 


C. N. Smith is Educational Adviser in the Bureau 
of Navigation, Navy Department, Washington, D. C., 
and has general supervision of testing and classifica- 
tion of recruits. He has spent twenty years with the 
Navy in educational capacities, having been aboard 
practically all Naval ships in commission previous to 
1935. He has written numerous pamphlets, relative 
to training, for the use of the Navy; has collaborated 
with Naval Officers in the writing of many Naval 
training courses, and has edited numerous other Naval , 
training courses. 


Nonservice Education for the Canadian Armed Forces 


By ANDREW Moore 


HE present war demands a high 

standard of education in all ranks. 
This is true not only with respect to 
purely military training, but also of the 
nonservice education which so often is 
a necessary prerequisite for the strictly 
service training. Before they go to him, 
the Air Force instructor in Navigation, 
for example, expects his pupils to know 
their school mathematics, as does also 
the gunnéry instructor in the Artillery 
or the Navy. School physics and tech- 
nical subjects are essential prerequisites 
for the military courses concerning tanks 
and motor vehicles, and the corps of 
staff clerks need to know their short- 
hand and bookkeeping. In short, high 
’ school knowledge, especially in mathe- 
matics, science, and English, is a neces- 
sary prerequisite for much of the spe- 
cialized training now required in the 
various arms of the active service forces. 


OBJECTIVES OF CANADIAN LEGION 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


Canadian Legion Educational Serv- 
ices were primarily conceived to provide 
essential nonservice education for sail- 
ors, soldiers, and airmen. Specifically, 
Canadian Legion Educational Services 
have two main objectives. Their imme- 
diate objective is to help make better 
fighting men, and their long-range objec- 
tive is to lay foundations for return to 
civil life. The chap who takes a course 
in, say, bookkeeping is going to be more 
efficient in the orderly room of his unit, 
and also is more likely to find a job 
when he is demobilized. Since the Army 
demands junior matriculation or its 
equivalent in order to obtain a com- 
mission, and the Air Force demands a 
similar standard from those who wish 
to learn to fly, many men who quit 
school a bit short of high school gradua- 
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tion are now working hard to complete 
it. From among these should come 
many of the postwar university stu- 
dents. 

Long-range preparation for postwar 
re-establishment already has made con- 
siderable progress. In 1940 the Federal 
Government in Canada appointed an 
Interdepartmental Committee on Re- 
habilitation, made up of senior civil 
servants from the Government Depart- 
ments likely to be most concerned with 
postwar reconstruction. Advising this 
committee are numerous subcommittees 
made up of expert personnel from inside 
and outside the Federal civil service. 
One of the ‘most comprehensive results 
of the activities of this committee is 
the recent Privy Council Order No. 
7633, which lays the foundation for an 
orderly return to civil life of those now 
serving. ‘Among its outstanding fea- 
tures are: 


a) Ex-service men of this war hereafter 
discharged will receive similar unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits as if they had been 
serving in industry rather than in the armed 
forces. 

b) Craftsmen and unskilled labour will 
be paid grants on the out-of-work benefits 
scale ($9.00 per week for single men and 
$13.00 a week for married men) during the 
time they are unable to obtain suitable 
employment or while taking training for 
which they are suited. 

c) Grants at the same rate will be paid 
to agriculturists and tradesmen engaged in 
enterprises on their own account while 
awaiting returns therefrom, if in the opinion 
of the Minister such assistance will prove 
effective in re-establishing them. 

d) Grants at the same rate will be paid 
to those fitted for vocational, technical, or 
other educational training, particularly on 
the secondary level. 

e) Grants at the same rate, plus tuition 
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fees, student fees and athletic fees will be 
paid to ex-service men, if needed, while 
satisfactorily pursuing undergraduate stud- 
ies on the university level. 

f) Similar provision, if needed, is made 
for the ex-service man to pursue postgradu- 
ate studies, if the Minister deems it in the 
public interest for him to do so. 


All these benefits have maximum pe- 
riods, and in no case can they exceed the 
length of active service. 

Canadian Legion Educational Services 
have a very definite relationship to this 
rehabilitation plan. Servicemen who 
complete Canadian Legion courses for 
credit will be paving their way for high 
school graduation and entry to the Uni- 
versity. They will also be demonstrat- 
ing their aptitudes for the types of study 
they desire to follow. Attempts to 
make butchers out of men who should 
be bakers, or vice versa, should there- 
fore be considerably reduced when com- 
pared with what happened after the 
last war. 


ORIGIN AND MANDATE 


At the outbreak of the present war 
the Canadian Legion of the British Em- 
pire Service League, which is representa- 
tive of almost all veterans’ organizations 
in Canada, offered its services unreserv- 
edly to the Canadian Government. 
Along with the Salvation Army, the 
Knights of Columbus, and the Y.M.C.A., 
Canadian Legion War Services became 
one of the four great national organiza- 
tions which were officially recognized for 
providing what are essentially nonmili- 
tary services to the fighting forces. In- 
cluding the Canadian Red Cross, which 
stands in a special position, they be- 
came known as the Auxiliary Services, 
and are the official channels through 
which many of the essentials of an av- 
erage home environment not otherwise 
supplied are provided for the members 
of the Navy, the Army, and the Air 
Force. These services include entertain- 


ment, dry canteens (wet canteens in 

camps and service establishments are 
entirely under the control of the fighting 
forces themselves), sports, advice of a 
social service nature, nonservice educa- 
tion, and so forth. 

It is to be noted that Canadian Le- 
gion War Services is a separate legal 
entity from the Canadian Legion, itself. 
The latter helps to raise funds for and 
supports the former in every way pos- 
sible. The Board of Directors of Cana- 
dian Legion War Services is composed 
of outstanding leaders of the Legion, but 
it is a separate body, created specifically 
to carry out the war effort of the Le- 
gion. Through its Educational Services 
Branch, it is the only officially author- 
ized channel through which nonservice 
education may be brought to men in 
Canada’s fighting forces. 


THE DIRECTOR oF AUXILIARY SERVICES 


All Auxiliary Services are respon- 
sible to National Defense Headquarters 
through a military officer (with the 
rank of Brigadier or Colonel) who has 
liaison officers from the Navy and the 
Air Force attached to his office, and 
whose staff is scattered throughout all 
the service establishments both in 
Canada and overseas. Although the 
Auxiliary Services are civilian organiza- 
tions and their personnel remain as civil- 
jans, they, unlike the American United 
Service Organizations, function both in- 
side and outside the Navy, Army, and 
Air Force establishments. One of the 
important functions of the Director of 
Auxiliary Services is, on the instruction 
of military authorities, to advise each 
of the national organizations (Y.W.C.A., 
I.0.D.E., Salvation Army, Knights of 
Columbus, Y.M.C.A., Canadian Legion) 
what is required of them in each estab- 
lishment, and another is to see that they 
do as they are so instructed. He is then 
in a position to reduce overlapping and 
undue competition among them. He 
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also is their official channel of approach 
to all the arms of the fighting forces. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE CANADIAN 
LEGION EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


The Canadian Legion Educational 
Services are one of the two main divi- 
sions of the Canadian Legion War Serv- 
ices. In conjunction with the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education, their 
function is to provide nonservice educa- 
tion for all branches of the fighting 
forces. Although financed by Cana- 
dian Legion War Services, the Board of 
Directors thereof has turned over to 
experienced educationalists the organiza- 
tion and administration of the educa- 
tional branch. The board appointed a 
national committee of men of Dominion- 
wide prominence in the field of educa- 
tion, who serve without remuneration. 
The Chairman is Lieutenant Colonel 
Wilfrid Bovey, Director of Extension 
of McGill University, who also serves 
without remuneration. He was largely 
responsible for originating and develop- 
ing the idea of nonservice education for 
servicemen in the present conflict. 

Responsible to this committee are a 
headquarters organization located in Ot- 
tawa, and a field organization distrib- 
uted throughout Canada. The Director 
of Canadian Legion Educational Serv- 
ices, who is also Deputy Chairman of 
the National Committee, is the full- 
time salaried official in general charge 
of the whole project both in Canada 
and abroad. At Canadian Legion Edu- 
cational Services Headquarters in Ot- 
tawa there is an administrative branch 
immediately under the Deputy Di- 
rector, which also includes a Budget 
Administrator. The Correspondence 
Branch is under the Superintendent of 
Correspondence Instruction and an As- 
sistant Superintendent. The third main 
division is the Library Branch, which is 
under the Honorary Director of Li- 


braries and an experienced librarian. 
The Honorary Director of Libraries is 
the Chief of the Education Branch of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and 
serves Canadian Legion Educational 
Services without remuneration. 

Across Canada in the way of field 
organization there are eight Regional 
Committees, plus a ninth in Newfound- 
land. 

These Regional Committees usually 
include representatives from the Pro- 
vincial Department of Education, from 
the universities, from the local school 
authorities, from the professional librar- 
ians, from the Auxiliary Services, from 
the Navy, the Army, the Air Force, from 
teachers’ organizations, from the Cana- 
dian Legion, from the Canadian Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education, and in 
some cases from other organizations. 
In addition to these Regional Commit- 
tees, Local Committees constituted 
along similar lines are set up where 
there is sufficient demand for their serv- 
ices, which usually means wherever 
there are considerable concentrations of 
servicemen. The Regional Committees 
are the main channel of communication 
with the Ottawa headquarters, and ad- 
minister the finances for their respective 
Regions. All committees have two main 
functions: first, to ascertain what the 
servicemen require in the way of non- 
Service education; second, to mobilize 
educational facilities to meet this de- 
mand, such as classroom accommoda- 
tion, shop and laboratory facilities, vol- 
untary teaching personnel, and so forth. 
Up to the present there has been no lack 
of response on the part of high school 
teachers who give their services free or 
for small honoraria or out-of-pocket ex- 
penses. , 

In addition to formal education for 
credit (mainly on the high school level), 
many of these committees have provided 
a great deal in general informal adult 
education. Details will be given later. 
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PROVISION OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


Three main problems confront those 
who are operating the Canadian Legion 
Educational Services. First, there is the 
problem of having available and ready 
such nonservice education as may be 
demanded by members of the fighting 
forces. Second, effective articulation 
with the men in the fighting forces is 
essential. Third, the whole project 
must be financed. 

„With respect to the first it may safely 
be said that reasonable educational serv- 
ices are now available. In the field of 
formal education a wide range of school 
subjects are ready through Canadian 
Legion correspondence courses. On the 
elementary level there are courses in 
English and arithmetic for beginners 
(adult illiterates and near-illiterates), 
together with correspondence courses in 
English, social studies, mathematics, 
and science at the upper level of the 
elementary school (high school en- 
trance). The last three are now avail- 
able in the French language. In the 
near future all the courses most in de- 
mand by the servicemen will be pro- 
vided in the French language as well 
as in English. The bulk of the Legion 
correspondence courses are, however, on 
the secondary level. Some forty-five 
such courses are now ready, and they 
cover a wide range of academic, com- 
mercial, and technical subjects. They 
are provided free to personnel in active 
service, including the women’s branches 
of the Army and Air Force. 


UNIFORM CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


As a result of the hearty co-operation 
of all the provincial Departments of 
Education, Canadian Legion correspond- 
erice courses are Dominion-wide in their 
scope and recognition. In Canada each 
of the nine provinces is autonomous 
with respect to setting and maintaining 
standards in the schools supported from 


public funds. It soon became evident, 
however, that if school education was 
to be of use to servicemen, it would have 
to transcend provincial boundaries. For 
example, without uniform courses a 
soldier stationed in Manitoba might 
start a course in, say, algebra in Octo- 
ber, but in December he might be moved 
to Ontario, where in order to continue 
his course he would have to change to 
the Ontario curriculum and textbook. 
In March he might be moved to Halifax, 
where it would be necessary to repeat 
the procedure. As a result, the service- 
man concerned would probably drop. his 
course. 

To meet this situation, the provin- 
cial Departments of Education have, 
through their Directors of Correspond- 
ence Course Instruction, made their cor- 
respondence courses available to the 
Canadian Legion Educational Services. 
This means that material is now avail- 
able for school courses ranging from the 
elementary school to the end of high 
school graduation on the junior mdtricu- 
lation level. These courses, which were 
originally constructed with a view to 
teaching school pupils, have been 
streamlined and adapted to meet the 
needs of servicemen, while maintaining 
the standards recognized by all the pro- 
vincial authorities. 

In some of the provinces, the provin- 
cial curricula require four years to 
achieve high school graduation on the 
junior matriculation level. Others re- 
quire only three years. Now all the 
provincial authorities have agreed that, 
so far as the Canadian Legion corre- 
spondence courses are concerned, the. 
work may be covered in three years. In 
order further to adapt these courses to 
the needs of servicemen, Canadian Le- 
gion Educational Services have divided 
a year’s work in each subject into four 
more or less equal sections and bound 
each one of these sections separately 
into a small pocket manual known 
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as a text-booklet. These text-booklets 
readily can be carried in the pocket or 
kit of the serviceman. The general 
principles back of the whole procedure, 
therefore, have- been, first, to secure 
correspondence courses which are fully 
up to the standards of the provincial 
Departments of Education but which 
will be uniform throughout Canada and 
wherever Canadian forces may be sent, 
and second, which will also be in a 
handy pocket form for the use of serv- 
icemen. 


TRAINING OF MERCHANT SEAMEN 


Before the war began, Canada’s ship- 
building activities were not very exten- 
sive; but now, in addition to warcraft, 
she is turning out dozens of vessels for 
use in her merchant navy. ‘There is 
little point, however, in. building ships 
unless she can produce the men to man 
them. This is not so easily done when 
the fighting Navy also is rapidly ex- 
panding and young men prefer the fight- 
ing side. At the request of the Federal 
Cabinet Minister concerned with the 
training of merchant seamen, Canadian 
Legion Educational Services are provid- 
ing free correspondence courses to assist 
with this training. These are being con- 
structed by recognized experts in such 
fields as coastal and deep-sea naviga- 
tion, naval engineering, and so forth. 
These courses are being so adapted that 
they will serve the twofold purpose of 
training crews as rapidly as possible for 
immediate service, and assisting seamen 
to prepare for their mates’ and masters’ 
examinations. Several training pools 
are being established across Canada by 
the Federal Government authorities con- 
cerned, and Canadian Legion Educa- 
tional Services are happy to have an 
opportunity to assist in training these 
merchant seamen, whose services are 
equally hazardous with those of the men 
on active service with the armed forces. 

In short, a wide range of educational 


services can be supplied in reasonable 
quantities, as will be seen from the fol- 
lowing summary listing. Most of the 
courses are in English and French edi- 
tions. 


Introductory Courses in English, French, 
General Science, Mathematics, and Social 
Studies 

Courses on the Lower Level of the Elemen- 
tary School in Elementary Reading, Writ- 
ing, and Spelling, and in Elementary 
Arithmetic (in preparation) 

Courses on the Secondary Level (Academic) 
Three Grades—A, B, and C—in English, 
Social Studies, Mathematics, General Sci- 
ence, French, and Latin. Grade C in 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and Music. 
Commercial courses in Business Arith- 
metic, Bookkeeping,* and Shorthand.* 

Technical Courses in Mechanical Drawing,* 
Automotive Engineering,*. Diesel Engi- 
neering,* Practical Electricity,* Princi- 
ples of Radio,* Sheet: Metal Work,* 
Pilotage and Navigation, Elementary 
Navigation, Advanced Navigation, Prac- 
tical Trigonometry, and enanta Ma- 
rine Engineering. 

Vocational Courses in Agriculture (in prepa- 
ration) in The Business of Farming, Soils 
and Field Crops, Poultry Raising, Live 
Stock and Dairy Farming, and Economics 
of Agriculture 


* Students successfully completing this course 
will be given preference when selections of 
candidates for the Army Trades Training 
Courses are being made. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES OF REGIONAL 
CoMMITTEES 


In addition to educational services 
from a Dominion-wide standpoint, the 
Regional Committees mobilize local 
educational resources, some for credit 
and some not for credit. For example, 
they attempt to organize tutorial as- 
sistance in connection with correspond- 
ence courses. Wherever half a dozen 
or more men are taking Legion corre- 
spondence courses in, say, bookkeeping 
or algebra, as the case may be, the Re- 
gional or Local Committee attempts to 
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get these students together one or two 
‘evenings a week under the supervision 
of a competent instructor. He will as- 
sist them with their difficulties, but has 
no responsibility with respect to stand- 
ards. That is to say, the students still 
send their exercises to the Correspond- 
ence Course Instructor, who marks them 
and returns them as part of the corre- 
spondence system. Wherever possible, 
the Regional or Local Committees also 
provide practical instruction to accom- 
pany the theory which is given in Legion 
correspondence courses such as auto me- 
chanics, Diesel engineering, physics, and 
others. As will be shown later, these 
committees are endeavoring to provide 
educational centers in several of the 
large camps. Where troops are quar- 
tered in or near a large city, it is some- 
times practical for the students to re- 
port once or twice a week to a technical 
‘ school for tutorial assistance and practi- 
cal instruction, but in the large camps 
this is not feasible. Regional or Local 
Committees are providing conversa- 
tional instruction in foreign languages, 
and Canadian Legion Educational Serv- 
ices are prepared to supply each stu- 
dent taking such conversational classes 
with a manual in French, German, or 
Icelandic, and the manuscript for a 
manual in Japanese is now available. 
In some localities classes in English con- 
versation for French-speaking service- 
men are in operation, and a Canadian 
Legion correspondence course entitled 
“Conversation anglaise” is available. 

In order to train to become a pilot 
or an observer in the British Common- 
wealth Air Training Plan, which is 
being operated in Canada, applicants 
must hold at least junior matriculation 
or its equivalent. It has been found 
that even those who do hold this stand- 
ing, if they have been away from school 
for a few years, usually have become 
rusty in their knowledge of mathematics 
and science, and in some cases, English. 


As a result, the instruction in the Air 
Training Plan itself was being slowed 
down. In order to help to meet this 
situation, Canadian Legion Educational 
Services committees have in many lo- 
calities organized evening classes where- 
by these applicants, who in many cases 
are still in their civil employment dur- 
ing the day, may attempt to brush up 
their knowledge of these subjects in the 
evening, free of charge. In addition, 
classes have been organized locally for 
aircrew applicants who are short one 
year of matriculation or its equivalent, 
to assist them to bring their English, 
mathematics, and science up to full 
standard. If they do this satisfactorily, 
they are then accepted for aircrew train- 
ing. 

On the side of informal education, 
Regional and Local Committees have 
been active in a variety of projects. In 
several places, informative lectures to 
officers and other ranks have been or- 
ganized at the request of Officers Com- 
manding. These include such topics 
as the meaning of democracy, current 
events, causes of the war, customs of 
various countries to which the service- 
men may be sent (e.g., learning to count 
English money), and others. The show- 
ing of educational films has been mainly 
organized and supervised locally, Local 
committees also have promoted study 
and listening groups, and have con- 
ducted historical tours for men from 
other parts of Canada or the British 
Empire. Some attempts also have been 
made to inculcate effective use of mod- 
ern adult education study techniques, 
such as study circles and forums. Since 
many servicemen will be interested in 
becoming merchants, fishermen, and in 
other occupations, some experimental 
work is being done in the field of occu- 
pational training. 

In several Regions, guidance confer- 
ences have been held at which as many 
as possible of the Unit Educational Off- 
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cers from the Navy, the Army, and the ` 


Air Force have met with committee 
members and field staff of the Canadian 
Legion Educational Services. Here the 
whole organization and administration 
of these Educational Services have been 
studied, and practical methods of inter- 
viewing prospective students and en- 
couraging them afterwards have been 
discussed. Those in attendance also 
had an opportunity to become familiar 
with the bibliography of guidance. The 
field organization of the Canadian Le- 
gion Educational Services is adminis- 
tered according to the principle that 
local people should control and operate 
local affairs, with Headquarters at Ot- 
tawa doing its utmost to assist. This 
means that leadership conferences and 
training are essential for those destined 
to carry on locally. 


EDUCATIONAL LIBRARY SERVICES 


Canadian Legion Educational Serv- 
ices cannot be fully effective without 
library services to accompany them. In 
the early stages of the war, however, the 
responsibility for providing books and 
magazines was given to another of the 
organizations. In due course it became 
evident that this organization did not 
contemplate the provision of textbook 
and reference material, which is rela- 
tively more expensive. 

Adequate information concerning li- 
brary services in the armed forces not 
initially being available, the Director of 
Auxiliary Services signified his approval 
for the Canadian Legion Educational 
Services to conduct a Dominion-wide 
survey. The City Librarian of Ottawa 
was loaned by his Board, which paid 
his salary, while Canadian Legion Edu- 
cational Services provided his expenses. 
Following this survey, a definite line of 
action for Canadian Legion library serv- 
ices emerged. Canadian Legion Educa- 
tional Services were given authority to 


provide educational library services. 
These have been defined as follows: 
(a) textual and reference material; 
(b) nonfiction necessary to accom- 
pany the courses of Legion Educa- 
tional Services; (c) fiction necessary 
to accompany the courses of Legion 
Educational Services; (d) reading to 
accompany courses specially requested 
or approved by Commanding Officers, 
and to accompany approved directed 
reading projects. Since many organiza- 
tions and individuals evinced a keen in- 
terest in providing reading material for 
the fighting men, it became doubly nec- 
essary for the library services of Cana- 
dian Legion Educational Services to be 
clearly defined. 

A conference of leaders in the library 
profession from all over Canada was 
called together in Ottawa by the Legion 
Educational Services, and now every 
Regional Committee has a professional 
librarian serving voluntarily as one of 
its members, and the limited funds 
which Canadian Legion Educational 
Services can devote to libraries are used 
to the best possible advantage. Great 
credit is due the Honorary Director of 
Libraries for having mobilized the pro- 
fessional librarians of Canada to assist 
in this enterprise. 

Before the Dominion conference of 
librarians, nearly all the routine ad- 
ministration of Legion educational li- 
brary services was done through Ottawa 
Headquarters, where voluntary assist- 
ants worked day and night. This ad- 
ministration has since been decentral- 
ized. Nearly all books are still ordered 
through the Ottawa Headquarters from 
approved lists, including those approved 
by Navy, Army, and Air Force authori- 
ties, but the publishers ship them di- 
rectly to the Regional Librarians, who 
prepare them for circulation locally. 
Until recently this was done by volun- 
tary assistants, but sufficient funds have 
now been authorized for one experienced 
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librarian to be attached for full-time 
service to each Regional Committee. 

In Britain, Canadian Legion Educa- 
tional Services not only have endeavored 
to provide purely educational library 
service, but also have striven, within 
the limits of their budget, to supply 
general reading matter which would 
have a Canadian atmosphere. A mobile 
library van is in operation over there. 

Both in Canada and in Britain, con- 
siderable attention has been given to 
directed reading. If the serviceman de- 
sires to read in a certain field, he may, 
instead of just browsing around, read 
according to a carefully selected list 
which is accompanied by an explanatory 
manual. As yet, Educational Library 
services have not a very extensive col- 
lection of these lists, but it is constantly 
being augmented. 

Special efforts are being made to serve 
sailors at sea and soldiers and airmen 
at outlying stations with traveling and 
open shelf facilities. 

In both the restricted field of educa- 
tional library service and the wider field 
of general library service, it is notable 
that there is a great demand from serv- 
icemen for the more serious types of 
reading. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that the Canadian Legion Edu- 
cational Services are unable to provide 
general library services, owing first to 
limitations of funds, and second to limi- 
tations of authority. 


EXTRAMURAL COURSES ON THE 
UNIVERSITY LEVEL 


Although the mandate of the Ca- 
‘nadian Legion Educational Services 
does not go beyond high school gradua- 
tion at the junior matriculation level, 
they have attempted to mobilize what- 
ever extramural courses are available 
in Canadian universities for service- 
men. A meeting of representatives of 
all the universities prepared to provide 
such courses was held, and as a re- 


sult an agreement was reached. that 
Canadian Legion Educational Services 
might publish on behalf of the univer- 
sities a joint calendar setting out the 
extramural. services available on the 
university level. The combined list 
of subjects of study offered by the 
seven co-operating universities is as fol- 
lows: Botany, Chemistry, Economics, 
Education, English, French, Geology, 
German, Greek, History, Latin, Logic, 
Mathematics, Philosophy, Physics, Po- 
litical Science, Psychology, Sociology, 
Spanish, and Zoology. . 


ARTICULATION WITH THE FORCES 


It is one thing to have nonservice 
education readily ‘available for service- 
men, but it is quite another to set up 
the organization and administration nec- 
essary to make it function effectively to 
the best advantage of the servicemen. 
In the Canadian Army there is no coun- 
terpart to the British Army Educational 
Corps, which had an official status and 
establishment in peacetime. Full infor- 
mation concerning its organization and 
administration can be found in the offi- 
cial publications of the War Office.t 

In the last Great War the personnel 
of the Salvation Army, the Y.M.C.A., 
and similar organizations were a part 
of the Canadian Armed Forces, in which 
they held commissioned and other ranks. 
From the beginning of the present war 
it was decided that the personnel of the 
Auxiliary Services should not be made 
a part of the armed forces, but should 
carry out their duties as civilians under ` 
the authority of the Director of Aux- 
iliary Services. This applied to non- 
service education, and for some months 
in the early stages, the articulation of 
Educational Services with the fighting 
forces-was very haphazard. There was 
authority for conducting nonservice edu- 

1See Educational Training 1931. This is an 


official War Office manual and is published by 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office, London. 
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cation in the camps and other establish- 
ments, but there was no machinery 
within the Services themselves for uti- 
lizing it effectively. From National De- 
fense Headquarters downwards, the 
great majority of the senior officers, 
especially the District Officers Com- 
manding, appreciated its potentialities, 
but since there were no official Orders 
or manuals, the unit (battalion, com- 
pany, etc.) officers too frequently could 
find no way to fit it into their already 
overcrowded existence. Sometimes, too, 
the hard-bitten type of Sergeant Major 
did not have much sympathy for the 
“high-brow” type of serviceman who 
desired to spend part of his time on 
nonservice studies. In due course, how- 
ever, Orders were issued which gave 
Educational Services some official sta- 
tus, but even yet, satisfactory articula- 
tion has not been achieved. For ex- 
ample, although in accordance with the 
Order of November 17, 1940, which is 
permissive rather than mandatory, Edu- 
cational Officers have been appointed in 
the majority of the units, this is not a 
full-time appointment. The same of- 
ficer frequently is gas officer, pioneer 
officer, or other designation, as well as 
having numerous regimental duties. Too 
often the officers selected for the post 
of Unit Educational Officer are not par- 
ticularly suitable in background and in- 
clination. This situation is, however, 
gradually improving. 

Subject to numerous budgetary diffi- 
culties, Canadian Legion Educational 
Services are trying to maintain at least 
a skeleton force of field personnel to 
assist in making the services more ac- 
cessible and effective for the fighting 
men. In accordance with the suggestion 
of the authorities in control of budgets, 
Canadian Legion Educational Services 
at first attempted to get these field serv- 
ices done by voluntary helpers, but this 
soon broke down. Then, through a 
series of trials and errors, the present 


system, which is far from adequate, was 
evolved. Each Regional Committee, 
whose members serve without remunera- 
tion, now has one, or in some cases two, 
salaried Regional ‘Secretaries who are 
the administrative officers for the com- 
mittee. They also act as educational 
organizers and carry out much of the 
liaison work with the three branches of 
the armed forces—Navy, Army, and Air 
Force. 

Under each Regional Committee there 
also are one or more field counselors. 
Their chief duties are: first, to assist in 
advising men to take courses for which 
they have the necessary foundation; 
second, to contact and encourage these 
students while they are continuing their 
courses; third, to try to secure tutorial 
and shop and laboratory assistance for 
them; and, fourth, to assist in liaison 
or such other duties as are assigned to 
them by the Regional Committees un- 
der which they are working. In two 
or three Military Districts, the army 
authorities have loaned spare commis- 
sioned officers to Canadian Legion Edu- 
cational Services for full-time service. 
They are under the jurisdiction of their 
military Commanding Officers, but carry 
out their Educational Services duties 
under the direction of the Regional 
Committee of Canadian Legion Educa- 
tional Services for their area. How far 
this practice can be extended, or how 
satisfactory it will prove, remains to be 
seen. 

Unquestionably this problem of se- 
curing satisfactory articulation with the 
men in the fighting forces is one of the 
greatest problems now facing the Cana- 
dian Legion Educational Services. An 
illustration will make this clear. The 


„correspondence course system went into 


operation in October 1940. At the end 
of 1940 about eight thousand service- 
men had registered for courses. A 
checkup in July 1941 showed that ac- 
tually only about 10 per cent had done 
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any work on them. During these first 
two or three months, applicants for 
courses received little or no guidance, 
and too many men registered for courses 
for which they did not have the neces- 
sary foundation. Since Canadian Le- 
gion correspondence courses are free to 
servicemen, it is doubly necessary to 
emphasize the guidance factor. Cana- 
dian Legion Educational Services would 
much prefer a smaller registration with 
the majority of the students continuing 
their work, rather than a large registra- 
tion with a relatively small proportion 
carrying on. During the present winter, 
therefore, every possible step which the 
limits of the budget will permit are be- 
ing taken to secure the most effective 
utilization of these Educational Services 
by the servicemen. 

Obviously, there are many factors be- 
yond the control of Canadian Legion 
Educational Services. One of these is 
accommodation for classroom and study 
purposes. Since the policy of the Di- 
rectors of the Canadian Legion War 
Services does not permit Canadian Le- 
gion Educational Services to make capi- 
tal expenditures for buildings or other- 
wise, they have to depend upon the good 
offices of the military or other authori- 
ties. One great objective of Canadian 
Legion Educational Services in this con- 
nection is to establish in each large 
camp or station an educational center 
or centers where there will be class- 
rooms, libraries, laboratories, general 
shop facilities, and so forth. In some 
camps where the Commanding Officers 
are sympathetic and interested, such 
educational centers are now established. 
Another uncontrollable factor is the 
time factor. Entertainment, sports, and 
other activities compete for the free 
time and attention of the serviceman. 
If he is attending classes and he skips 
one or two of them to enjoy a dance or 
other function, he soon gets behind in 
his studies and becomes discouraged. 


In one Region, through the co-operation 
of the military authorities, a plan is now 
in operation under which if a service- 
man attends classes two hours per week 
on his own time, he is allotted two 
hours per week of Army time to pursue 
the same studies. This does not inter- 
fere with the general principle that non- 
service education is begun by the serv- 
iceman on a purely voluntary basis. It 
is also a general principle that once he 
starts, he must continue unless he has 
reasons to the contrary which will sat- 
isfy his Commanding, Officer. 


CANADIAN LEGION EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICES OVERSEAS 


Very early in the present conflict, 
thousands of Canadian soldiers were 
rushed to the British Isles. No doubt 
it was expected that they would be 
needed for use on the Continent of Eu- 
rope somewhat after the fashion of the 
last war. In preparation for this they 
were plunged into intensive training for 
several months, and it was not thought 
that there would be much time for non- 
service education. Canadian Legion 
Educational Services, however, early in 
1940 dispatched to Britain an Overseas 
Director and a Deputy Director, both 
of whom spoke both English and 
French. They laid a great deal of the 
groundwork on which nonservice educa- 
tion could be developed if and when 
needed, and then returned to Canada. 

Toward the end of 1940, when it ap- 
peared likely that the Canadian troops 
in Britain would face a winter of in- 
activity, the opportunity for them to 
make use of nonservice education was 
revived, and another Director was dis- 
patched overseas. With the co-opera- 
tion and assistance of the Commander 
of the Canadian Corps, and with the 
foundation already laid, a great deal 
has been accomplished. Of course the 
Legion correspondence courses and li- 
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brary and other resources developed in 
Canada have been utilized to good ad- 
vantage overseas. 

The organization of Canadian Legion 
Educational Services in Britain is, how- 
ever, different in many respects to that 
in Canada. In the first place, there are 
no regional or other committees, and 
the administration is centralized in the 
Headquarters office. In each principal 
troop formation there is a chief edu- 
cational adviser with several assistant 
advisers, and the Army has loaned a 
few full-time officers, together with a 
considerable complement of noncom- 
missioned officers. On the. whole, the 
articulation of Canadian Legion Edu- 
cational Services with the Army is more 
intimate overseas than in Canada. The 
assistance given by the Army itself and 
the accommodation provided by it are 
relatively much more extensive. The 
Legion correspondence courses in Brit- 
ain are identical with those in Canada, 
but the exercises are marked over there. 


On arrival from Canada, all that sol-, 


diers following Legion correspondence 
courses have to do is to contact the 
Headquarters office of the Canadian Le- 
gion Educational Services in Britain, 
and they can continue without inter- 
ruption from the same text-booklets. 
Through the hearty co-operation of 
the various educational authorities in 
. Britain, the Director of Canadian Le- 
gion Educational Services for the Cana- 
dian Army in Britain has also been 
enabled to mobilize for the use of serv- 
icemen many additional activities. Tu- 
torial, library, and shop-practice facili- 
ties have been made available not only 
to supplement Legion correspondence 
courses, but also for many courses not 
on the correspondence list. Many proj- 
ects which do not involve education for 
credit are also in operation, such as 
directed reading courses, informative 
lectures, courses in salesmanship, gen- 
eral economics, journalism, agriculture, 


banking, insurance, music, art, and oth- 
ers. Educational tours also have been 
conducted. 


RCAF. in Britain 


Now that the Royal Canadian Air 
Force is beginning to arrive in force in 
Britain, Canadian Legion Educational 
Services plan to establish there an en- 
tirely separate and independent organi- 
zation to supply its needs in the way 
of nonservice education. Since the 
average educational standard of the 
R.C.A.F. is very high, the demand is 
likely to be relatively greater, and it 
is expected that a Director of Canadian 
Legion Educational Services who will 
devote his whole time to the R.C.AF. 
shortly will be dispatched to Britain. 


Iceland 


When the Canadians were in Iceland, 
Canadian Legion correspondence courses 
were available for them, and an espe- 
cially prepared English-Icelandic manual 
was donated by distinguished Iceland- 
ers in Canada. So far as is known to 
the Canadian Legion Educational Serv- 
ices, this is the only such manual in 
existence. A copy was presented to the 
authorities of the American Army- in 
case they might desire to reproduce it 
for the use of American soldiers in Ice- 
land. 


Bermuda and Hong Kong 


Although tropical climates are not 
very conducive to educational activi- 
ties, Legion correspondence courses are 
available for members of the Canadian 
Forces in Bermuda and Hong Kong. 
As a matter of fact, wherever Canadian 


. Forces may be sent anywhere on the 


face of the globe, Legion correspondence 
courses, which are recognized for credit 
anywhere in Canada, will be made avail- 
able insofar as service conditions will 
permit. 
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FINANCING CANADIAN LEGION 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


All the auxiliary services of the Cana- 
dian Armed Forces have been financed 
by the voluntary subscriptions of the 
Canadian people. During the first year, 
1940, each Auxiliary Services organiza- 
tion conducted its own independent ap- 
peal to the public. In 1941, however, 
they conducted simultaneously through- 
out Canada a joint campaign. The 
grand total requested for 1941 by all 
the authorized organizations (Salvation 
Army, Knights of Columbus, Y.M.C.A., 
Canadian Legion, Imperial Order of 
the Daughters of the Empire, and 
Y.W.C.A.) amounted to $5,500,000, and 
the campaign produced almost $7,000,- 
000. Of this total, the Canadian Legion 
Educational Services have been author- 
ized to spend during 1941 (in round 
figures) $300,000 in Canada and $150,- 
000 overseas. 

Over the spending of this money there 
exists very strict control. The budget 
of Canadian Legion Educational Serv- 
ices must run the gauntlet of four con- 
trol committees. First it must pass the 
National Committee on Education of 
the Canadian Legion War Services. 
Then it goes before a subcommittee of 
the Board of Directors of Canadian Le- 
gion War Services, after which it -must 
be passed by the full Board of Directors. 
From there it goes to the National War 
Charities Funds Advisory Board. This 
board is appointed by the Canadian 
Government, and it is on the advice of 
this board that the Minister of National 
War Services authorizes the payment to 
the above-named organizations of -the 
funds collected for their use. 

The budget itself is closely scruti- 
nized. Since it is the heads of the 
armed forces who know what is most 
needed in the way of Auxiliary Services, 
all projects must have the approval of 
the Director of Auxiliary Services, who 


is, as you will recall, the military officer 
through which National Defense Head- 
quarters acts. He does not assume any, 
responsibility for the financial side. He 
indicates the services which N.D.H.Q. 
deems necessary, and concurs or other- 
wise in what the various organizations 
propose to render on their own initia- 
tive. Then the National War Charities 
Funds Advisory Board goes into the 
question of how much should be spent 
in providing these services. Every ef- 
fort is made to avoid overlapping and 
to secure full value for every dollar 
spent. i 

In addition, the Canadian Legion 
Educational Services themselves main- 
tain a constant vigil on the expenditures 
under their various appropriations, and 
the accountant’s office of Canadian Le- 
gion War Services, Inc., through which 
all Canadian Legion Educational Serv- 
ices accounts are paid, is continually 
under the supervision of official, inde- 
pendent auditors. 


SUMMARY OF SERVICES RENDERED 


The following memorandum attempts 
to show briefly some of the most out- 
standing educational services rendered 
during 1941: 


Services supplied at ihe request of 
officers of His Majesty’s Forces for 
use in connection with courses con- 
ducted by them 


1. Text-booklets supplied for study 
and reference purposes in connec- 
tion with instruction conducted by 
Navy, Army, and Air Force authori- 
ties (in Canada): Navy, 1,941; 
Army, 6,892; Air Force, 15,836; 
total, 24,669. 

2..Number of students in classes or- 
ganized within the forces where Ca- 
nadian Legion text-booklets or other 
facilities have been used: Canada, 
5,463; Britain, 4,620; total, 10,083. 
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3. Estimated number of pupil-study 
hours expended by servicemen (if 
they covered the work involved) 
who utilized the text-booklets of 
Canadian Legion Educational Serv- 
ices in connection with instruction 
conducted by or for the Navy, 
Army, and Air Force authorities, 
986,760.22 


Instructional services supplied by Re- 
gional Committees and other local rep- 
resentatives of Canadian Legion Edu- 
cational Services, exclusive of Legion 
Correspondence Courses 


4. a) Number of students in classes 
organized in Canada by the Re- 
gional Committees of Canadian 
Legion Educational Services 
from January to December 1941, 
inclusive, 3,041 per month on 
the average, or 36,500. 
Enrollment in viva-voce classes 
in Britain, 7,000. 
Pupil-instruction hours expended 
in classes organized by Regional 
Committees of Canadian Legion 
Educational Services in Canada 
from January to December 1941, 
inclusive, averaging 51,265 per 
month, or 615,176. 

Details not available concern- 
ing Britain. 


b 


~~ 


5. a) 


b 


~~ 


Services supplied through Canadian 
Legion Correspondence Courses 


6. a) Pupil-study hours expended by 
servicemen in correspondence 
courses in Canada, calculated on 
a basis of eight hours per paper, 
January to December 1941, in- 
clusive, 252,856. 

Pupil-study hours (estimated) 
expended by servicemen on cor- 
respondence courses in Britain, 
calculated on a basis of eight 


b 


— 


2 Calculated as follows: Each text-booklet 
contains five lessons, and on the average, eight 
hours are required to complete each lesson. 


. 


hours per paper, January to De- 
cember 1941, inclusive, 112,944. 

c) Gross number of applications re- 
ceived for Canadian Legion cor- 
respondence courses for Canada 
for the period January to De- 
cember 1941, inclusive, 42,701. 

d) Gross number of applications 
received for Canadian Legion 
correspondence courses for Brit- 
ain, for the period January to 
December 1941, inclusive (esti- 
mated), 19,767. 


Library services supplied from Canada 
by Canadian Legion Educational Serv- 
ices 


7. Library books available for study 
and reference purposes: Canada, 
60,059; Britain, 17,490; total, 77,- 
549, 

8. Trade and professional journals dis- 
tributed: Canada, 14,281; Britain, 
5,640; total, 19,921. 

9. Directed reading courses: Canada, 
3,475; Britain, 4,943; total, 8,418. 

10. Number of library units estab- 
lished: Canada, 215; Britain, 226; 
total, 441. 


Miscellaneous services 


11. Fifty sets of Legion correspondence 
courses have been sent to camps in 
Germany where there are British 
prisoners of war. (Since it is now 
known that there are 105 camps, 
another fifty-five sets will be for- 
warded shortly.) 

12, A course in Pilotage and Navigation 
which has been made compulsory 

. for young Naval officers taking cer- 
tain preliminary training in the 
various Naval Divisions throughout 
Canada has been provided. 

13. Special courses are being prepared 
for adult illiterates and those of 
low literacy. 

14. In accordance with the request of 
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the Department of Transport, spe- 
cial courses to assist in the training 
of merchant seamen are in course 
of preparation. 


15. a) 


b) 


By special arrangement with 
the Director of Air Force Man- 
ning (R.C.AF.), refresher and 
completion courses have been 
conducted in the evening in sev- 
eral centers for aircrew appli- 
cants who were rusty or below 
standard in English, mathemat- 
ics, and science. (In Toronto, 
where this service has been most 
successful, 329 such applicants 
have satisfactorily completed 
the necessary courses.) 

At the request of the Director 
of Air Force Manning, school 


knowledge (achievement) tests 
have been especially prepared 
for Canadian Legion Educa- 
tional Services by the Depart- 
ment of Educational Research 
of the University of Toronto in 
English, mathematics, and sci- 
ence, for the selection of aircrew 
applicants who cannot produce 
documentary evidence of the re- 
quired educational standing.’ 


3 In connection with the subject matter of 
this article, general reference is made to the 
following articles: Andrew Moore, “Education 
for Service Men,” The Legionary, Vol. XVI, 
No. 2 (Aug. 1940), p. 1; Frederick Edwards, 
“School Goes to Camp,” MacLeans, Feb, 15, 
1941, p. 19; Wilfrid Bovey, “Education and 
the Services,” Canadian Geographic, Vol. 
XXU, No. 2 (Feb. 1941), p. 98. 


Andrew Moore, B.A., B.Sc., LL.B., is Director and 
Deputy Chairman of Canadian Legion Educational 
Services, Ottawa, kaving been since January 1940 (on 
leave of absence from the Manitoba Department of 
Education where he is a provincial High School In- 
spector) chief assistant to Lieutenant Colonel Wilfrid 
Bovey in organizing and operating the Educational 
Services of the Canadian Legion War Services, Inc. 
Mr. Moore has an extensive record in the educational 
field, has traveled widely in Europe and the United 
States and Canada and studied the folk high schools 
of the Scandinavian countries and the adult education 
activities in Nova Scotia. He was an Air Force pilot 
and prisoner of war during the first World War and is 
now a Squadron Leader in the Royal Canadian Air 
Force. He is author of numerous studies and papers 


on educational subjects. 


Health of Registrants and Rehabilitation of Rejectees 


By Leonard G. ROWNTREE and ALBerr N. Baccs * 


T IS the desire of the Army and the 
aim of Selective Service to secure 
for the armed forces nothing but Class 
I-A men; in other words, the cream of 
our manhood between the ages of 20 
and 44, both inclusive. 

The policy for determining the physi- 
cal fitness of registrants is essentially 
the duty of the Medical Division in its 
capacity as an advisory agency respon- 
sible for assisting the Director of Selec- 
tive Service in the administration of the 
act. The actual determination of physi- 
cal fitness is essentially the duty of local 
boards with the assistance of examining 
physicians and examining dentists and 
the Medical Advisory Board, which lat- 
ter is composed of specialists, and as a 
rule acts in an advisory capacity to sev- 
eral local boards in its vicinity. Theo- 
retically, each local board covers a 
population area of some thirty thousand 
people. 

The function of Selective Service is 
decentralized through fifty-two state 
and district headquarters to local boards 
functioning in the registrant’s home 
community. There are 6,403 local 
boards, each with its examining doctors 
and dentists; 660 Medical Advisory 
Boards, each comprised of eleven spe- 
cialists; and the appeal boards, each 
with at least one physician. The actual 
responsibility and authority is centered 
in the local boards. i 

The function of the Medical Division 
may be summed up as follows: 

1. To correlate, guide, activate, and 


* We are indebted to Dr. R. O. Lang, Con- 
sultant; K. H. McGill, Assistant Chief of 
Research and Statistics Division, National 
Headquarters, Selective Service System; and 
Lieutenant O. H. Folk, Chief, Medical Sta- 
tistics Section, Research and Statistics Division. 
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improve medical functions in the pro- 
curement of man power. ` 

2. To prepare, assemble, and effec- 
tively utilize records relating to the 
medical examination of registrants. 

3. To assist in compiling pertinent 
statistics relative to the health of regis- 
trants. 

4. To suggest methods for the pur- 
pose of improving the fitness of regis- 
trants for examination and selection, 
and to act in an advisory capacity con- 
cerning rehabilitation of those suffering 
from defects or deficiencies susceptible 
of cure. 

5. To assist and advise in every way 
possible the local boards in submitting 
to induction boards the maximum num- 
ber of acceptable registrants—men rep- 
resenting “tops” in American manhood, 
physically, mentally, and morally. 


HicH STANDARDS 


When considering Selective Service 
medical statistics, it should always: be 
borne in mind that the aim of the physi- 
cal examination has been to secure men 
acceptable to the armed forces. The 
soldier must be able to stand exposure, 
crowding, extreme fatigue, and hunger. 
He should have a high morale, great pa- 
triotism, and a will to do his share and 
make the extreme sacrifice if required. 
Military service is no place for the weak- 
ling, either physically or mentally. To 
obtain this end, the Army has set rather 
high physical standards, which, of 
course, were adopted by Selective Serv- 
ice. 

It should not, therefore, be assumed 
that the large percentage of rejections 
indicates a condition of invalidism, 
either in the selectees or in the popula- 
tion as a whole; but it does indicate a 
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TABLE 1—Estimarep NUMBER OF REGISTRANTS UNQUALIFIED FOR GENERAL MILITARY 
SERVICE BECAUSE OF PHYSICAL AND MENTAL REASONS 




















Unqualified for general military 

service by Selective Services Percent- 
Unqualified} Total un- | age of 

7 for general | qualified | estimated 

Major Defect or Disease = Dis- military | for general | total un- 

. Qualified lified service by | military | ,qualified 

for limited qpa ai Total |the Army? | service | for general 

military military military 
service service service 
Teethers eer eenei aN 100,000 | 53,000 | 153,000 | 35,000 | 188,000 20.9 
Eyes i aeoaea Sre 72,000 | 28,000 | 100,000 | 23,000 | 123,000 13.7 
Cardiovascular System........ 17,000 | 67,000 | 84,000 | 12,000 | 96,000 10.3 
Musculo-skeletal.............. 27,000 | 25,000 | 52,000 9,000 | 61,000 6.8 
Venereal................ 0000s 35,000 | 14,000 | 49,000 8,000 | 57,000 6.3 
Mental and nervous........... 8,000 | 30,000 | 38,000 | 19,000 | 57,000 6.3 
Hernia ss vais. ainctasageens 35,000 11,000 | 46,000 10,000 | 56,000 6.2 
Bars.jco he ietteeece heals 7,000 18,000 | 25,000 16,000 | 41,000 4.6 
Meets esckc oe eke ie Saves 21,000 9,000 | 30,000 6,000 | 36,000 4.0 
Lungs (including tuberculosis)..| 6,000 | 11,000 | 17,000 9,000 | 26,000 2.9 
Miscellaneous*’................ 72,000 | 54,000°| 126,000 | 33,000 | 159,000 17.7 
Totals.scoc2des evacees eas 400,000 | 320,000 | 720,000 | 180,000 | 900,000 100.0 








a These estimates are based on classification reports from local boards as to the number 
qualified for limited military service, the number disqualified for any military service, and the 
rate of rejections by groups of defects or diseases by availability for military service as revealed 
in an analysis of 19,923 reports of physical examination. The major defect or disease for each 
registrant was determined by the principal cause of rejection. 

+ These estimates are based on the classification reports from local boards as to the total 
number found unqualified for general military service at the Army induction station, and the 
rate of rejections by groups of defects or diseases as revealed in an analysis of 123,000 reports 
of physical examination, at the Army induction station as released by the War Department. 
The major defect or disease for each registrant was determined by the principal cause of 
rejection. 

e Including diseases and defects of the mouth and gums, nose, throat, kidneys and urinary 
system, abdomen, genitalia, and skin; also hemorrhoids, varicose veins, tumors and infectious 
and parasitic diseases. 


lack of universal vigorous health among Army and classified as limited service 


our young men and throughout the Na- 
tion which calls for very careful study, 
consideration, and plans for the future. 

For the purpose of classification, the 
men, after being examined, have been 
divided into three major groups:, I-A, 
I-B, and IV-F. Class I-A men are those 
physically, mentally, and morally fit for 
general military service according to 
standards set by the armed forces. The 
I-B are those who have defects which 
render them available only for limited 
military service; some of these defects 
are remediable, others are not. During 
World War I, these were taken into the 


men. Others with irremediable and not 
completely disabling defects remained 
in this country filling clerical positions 
and others of like nature. Class IV-F 
men are theoretically those who have 
irremediable permanent defects which 
prevent them from performing any mili- 
tary duty in a satisfactory manner. 


INDEX To PHYSICAL FITNESS 


To date, there have been thfee statis- 
tical surveys of the records of regis- 
trants’ examinations from all sections 
of the country: one in February 1941, 
one in April 1941, and the survey which 
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was released on December 15, 1941. 
This last comprises some twenty thou- 
sand medical records, and provides an 
index to the physical fitness for military 
service of American manhood between 
the ages of 21, and 36 years. This sam- 
ple was drawn from each state in pro- 
portion to total registration, and con- 
sists of a cross section of registrants 
examined prior to May 31, 1941. This 
third random sample is essentially in 
agreement with previous samples. 
Summary reports from local boards 
and a sample analysis of the medical 
records indicate that about 50 per cent 
of the approximately two million regis- 
trants who had been examined were 
found to be disqualified for general mili- 
tary service. Of the approximately one 
million registrants who were thus dis- 
qualified, 100,000 were rejected because 
they lacked educational or moral quali- 
fications, and 900,000 were so classified 
because of physical and mental disa- 
bilities. More than one-half—470,000 
—of the 900,000 were qualified for lim- 
ited military service (400,000 by Selec- 
tive Service and 70,000 by the Army); 
and 430,000 were totally disqualified for 
any military service (250,000 by Selec- 
tive Service and 180,000 by the Army). 
Table 1 shows the estimated number 
and percentage of unqualified regis- 
trants, by major defect or disease. It 
also shows a breakdown of the number 
found by Selective Service local boards 
to be available for limited military serv- 
ice, and those who were disqualified for 
any military service. No data on this 
latter point were available concerning 
registrants rejected by the Army. 


INCIDENCE OF DEFECTS 


The rhajor pathology indicates the 
reasons why registrants were rejected, 
but does not afford an index as to the 
incidence of diseases and defects found 
among the registrants, and their preva- 
lence. In this study of the incidence 
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‘TABLE 2—INcIDENCE or DeFEcts FOUND 
IN 19,923 REGISTRANTS EXAMINED BY 
SELECTIVE SERVICE LocaL Boarps, 

BY BROAD CLASSIFICATIONS 











Number | Rate of 
Disease or Defect Das plecta 
Found | Examined 
| De a ee 2,305 115.7 
Easan ste 0 5) hb bee bce ee 887 44.5 
Teeth ys esan ee erento 2,795 140.3 
Mouth and Gums....... 1,273 63.9 
Nose. slun no eee uun 1,372 68.9 
Throat. ...........0005 1,321 66.3 
Langs. 60 2. ois seeseson 327 16.4 
Tuberculosis....... Seta 114 5.7 
Cardiovascular System...| 2,000 100.4 
Blood and Blood-Form- 

ing Organs........... 19 1.0 
Hernia.......... 0.000 1,287 64.6 
Kidneys and Urinary Sys- 

tëm io Siegen thie 279 14.0 
Abdominal Viscera...... 244 12.2 
Genitalia............... 1,175 59.0 
Venereal.............5. 695 34.9 
Skins arenie tose cee us 2,308 115.8 
Hemorrhoids and Rectal 

Defects.............. 610 30.6 
Varicose Veins.......... 531 26.7 
‘Mental and Educational : 

Deficiency and Illiter- 

ACY wissen doar aed 239 12.0 
Mental Disorders....... 362 18.2 
Neurological............ 454 22.8 
Musculo-Skeletal....... 2,018 101.3 
Peet. is ccx ke eens eve ee a 2,888 145.0 
Endocrine Disturbances. . 319 16.0 
TUMO S sinos esanetan ris 228 11.3 
Infectious, Parasitic, and ? 

Epidemic Diseases... . 7 0.4 
Other Diseases and De- 

fecta siete cca eenas ia 974 48.9 

Totals. once caisteaicties 27,031 | 1,356.8 





of defects, a maximum of three was re- 
corded. A total of 27,031 defects were 
tabulated from the 19,923 reports of 
physical examination, an average of 1.4 
defects per registrant examined. No 
defects were recorded, however, for 
5,741 registrants, or 29 per cent of the 
total number examined. At least one 
defect was recorded for 14,182 regis- 
trants, an average of 1.0 defect per 
registrant with defects. Two defects 
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were recorded for 8,433 registrants, and 
three defects were recorded for 4,416 
registrants. More than half of the reg- 
istrants wlio were qualified for general 
military service had some type of physi- 
cal or mental defect which, under the 
standards employed, were not of such 
degree as to disqualify such registrants. 

Defective feet accounted for the larg- 
est number of disqualifications recorded 
for any single organ, section, or system 
of the body, comprising 10.7 per cent 
of the total number of defects tabulated, 
with a rate of 145.0 defects per 1,000 
registrants examined. Dental defects, 
which were the largest cause of rejection 
for military service, comprised 10.3 per 
cent of the diseases and defects, with a 
rate of 140.3 defects per 1,000 regis- 
trants examined. Table 2 lists the de- 
fects or diseases by broad classifications, 
with the rate per thousand registrants 
examined. This tabulation includes de- 
fects that do not disqualify a man for 
general military service, as well as dis- 
qualifying defects found by Selective 
Service local boards. In addition to 
nondisqualifying defects, a large pro- 
portion of the disqualifying defects are 
minor insofar as health conditions are 
concerned. Many defects are a cause 
for rejection for military service, but 
in no way hinder the performance of 
many civilian occupations. 


AGE, HEIGHT, AND WEIGHT OF 
REGISTRANTS 


Two-thirds of the registrants exam- 
ined by local boards were between the 
ages of 21 and 27, inclusive. Inasmuch 
as the reports of physical examination 
considered in this survey represent a 
cross section of the registrants exam- 
ined, those between. the ages of 21 and 
36 were included, as well as a small 
number of volunteers between the ages 
of 18 and 21. 

The rate of rejection for registrants 
between the ages of 31 and 36 was 
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nearly twice as great as that of regis- 
trants between the ages of 21 and 25, 
inclusive. Sixty-one per cent of the reg- 
istrants between the ages of 31 and 36 
were unacceptable for general military 
service, as compared to 45 per cent be- 
tween the ages of 26 and 30, and 34 per 
cent between the ages of 21 and 25. 
The percentage who were qualified for 
general military service varied from 
70.5 per cent for registrants 21 years 
old to 29.9 per cent for registrants who 
were 36 years old at the time of physi- 
cal examination. The relationship that 
exists between the age of registrants 
and the availability for general military 
service is shown in Table 3. 

The average registrant examined was 
67.5 inches tall, weighed 150 pounds, 
and his chest measurement in forced 
expiration was 33.9 inches. The height 
of registrants examined varied from 54 
inches to 88 inches, and 93 per cent 
were between 60 inches and 78 inches, 
which are the minimal and maximal 
heights, respectively, for acceptancy by 
the Army. 

Registrants varied in weight from 85 
pounds to 385 pounds, and 94 per cent 
were between 100 pounds and 190 
pounds. The minimum weight for ad- 
mittance into the Army for registrants 
60 inches tall is 105 pounds, and the 
standard weight for a registrant 78 
inches tall is 184 pounds. Discretion in 
judgment is used, however, in determin- 
ing the availability for military service 
of registrants with slight departures in 
the ratio of weight to height. 

The average height of recruits ex- 
amined during the World War was 67.5 
inches, the average weight was 142 
pounds, and the average chest measure- 
ment in forced expiration was 33.2 
inches. It is estimated that the average 
height of men examined for military 
service in the Federal forces during the 
Civil War was 67.5 inches, the average 
weight was 136 pounds, and the average 
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TABLE 3—AGE or REGISTRANTS BY AVAILABILITY FOR MILITARY SERVICE 





Qualified for General 





Qualified for Limited Disqualified for 














Percentage Military Service Military Service Military Service 
Aset | gramined | QU Total 
Number {| Percent | Number | Percent | Number Per cent 
18° 153 0.8 129 | $4.3 8 5.2 16 10.5 
19% 143 0.7 118 82.5 13 9.1 12 8.4 
20° 127 0.6 94 74.0 17 13.4 16 12.6 
21 2,083 10.4 1,469 70.5 347 16.7 267 12.8 
22 2,688 13.5 1,810 67.3 511 19.0 367 13.7 
23 2,248 11.3 1,504 66.9 393 17.5 351 15.6 
24 1,872 94 1,222 65.3 343 18.3 307 16.4 
25 1,692 8.5 1,034 61.1 331 19.6 327 19.3 
26 1,492 75 . 905 60.7 276 18.5 311 20.8 
27 1,189 6.0 682 57.4 268 22.5 239 20.1 
28 1,071 5.4 576 53.8 260 24.3 235 21.9 
29 839 4.2 435 51.8 213 25.4 191 22.8 
30 869 4,4 400 46.0 226 26.0 243 28.0 
31 697 3.5 306 43.9 188 27.0 203 29.1 
32 681 3.4 282 41.4 188 27.6 211 31.0 
33 669 3.4 282 42.2 188 28.1 199 29.7 
34 602 3.0 212 35.2 159 26.4 231 38.4 
35 527 2.6 176 33.4 172 32.6 179 34.0 
36 157 0.8 47- 29.9 54 34.4 56 35.7 
Unknown 124 0.6 71 57.2 29 23.4 24 19.4 
Total 19,923 100.0 11,754 59.0 4,184 21.0 3,985 20.0 





a Age at last birthday at time of physical examination. 

è Nonregistrants who have volunteered for one year of military service with the Army. , 
The Selective Training and Service Act of 1940 provides that nonregistrants between the ages 
of 18 and 20, inclusive, shall be afforded an opportunity to volunteer for training and service 
in the land and naval forces of the United States. 


chest measurement at expiration was 
33.5 inches. 

The average height and weight of the 
Class I-A group of selectees is 68.1 
inches tall and 152 pounds, while the 
average of the men actually inducted 
into the Army is 68.23 inches in height 
and 150 pounds in weight. These fig- 
ures, especially as they refer to weight, 
hold considerable significance in that 
they indicate a very considerable in- 
crease over the average weight of the 
soldiers of the last war and the Civil 
War. It is difficult to reconcile these 
figures with the idea which is quite 
prevalent throughout the country that 
a large proportion of the population as 
a whole are suffering from serious mal- 
nutrition. 


In Canada, the average height of reg- 
istrants being examined for military 
duty is 66.6 inches, the average weight 
144.6 pounds; no figures are available 
on chest measurement. Comparison of 
defects with those found in men entering 
the Canadian Army is not possible, be- 
cause the examination given in Canada 
is primarily a coarse screening as com- 
pared to the thorough examination in 
this country. The principal causes of 
rejection in Canada are defects. of the 
feet and nose, and hernias. 

The application by the Selective Serv- 
ice System and the Army of what might 
be considered fairly high physical stand- 
ards has produced, unqualifiedly, an 
Army with the best physical condition 
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of any comparable sized army in his- 
tory. 


SIGNIFICANCE oF RATE OF REJECTION 
The information and data contained 


herein constitute the best information» 


available as to the health of our citizen 
army and of the age groups from which 
it is drawn, and have been prepared in 
response to widespread expressions of 
interest in this subject. While these 
data indicate that only approximately 
one-half of the registrants being exam- 
ined are found fit for the performance 
of general military service, it must be 
remembered that an additional 25 per 
cent, or 500,000 of the two million ex- 
amined, are qualified for limited mili- 
tary service. Army regulations pertain- 
ing to physical standards prescribe 
health conditions that must be attained 
at the time of physical examination by 
Selective Service registrants for induc- 
tion. Such regulations provide only 
minor differences in health conditions 
between registrants qualified for general 
military service and those qualified for 
limited military service. Registrants 
classed as available for limited military 
service are not being inducted at the 
present time. 

There seems to be little doubt that 
most of the registrants classed as avail- 
able for limited military service and a 
substantial portion of those classed as 
disqualified for any service in the 
United States Army would be accept- 
able for military duty in any army in 
Continental Europe. Only those regis- 
trants are physically examined who are 
not deferred from training and service 
by reason of being essential in civilian 
occupation or-of having dependents, or 
who are otherwise found to be essential 
to the national health, safety, and wel- 
fare. This provides a great reservoir 
of man power which can be quickly 
tapped should necessity warrant it. In 
dire need, this country would have no 


difficulty in providing a much larger 
pool of both available and acceptable 
selectees. 


REHABILITATION 


Because of the unfitness for military 
service of approximately one-half of the 
registrants examined, the President, on 
October 10, charged the Selective Serv- 
ice System with the administration of a 
program for the physical rehabilitation 
of ‘rejectees—men who can be com- 
pletely and permanently rehabilitated’ 
at a reasonable cost in a reasonably 
short time and can be made available 
for general military service. This group 
is estimated at approximately 200,000. 
The rehabilitation program is to be car- 
ried on by the Selective Service System 
and its network of seven thousand local 
and medical advisory boards in conjunc- 
tion with the medical and dental profes- 
sions in the registrant’s home commu- 
nity. 

It is not planned to rehabilitate where 
the results may be unsatisfactory or 
only temporary. Nothing is contem- 
plated in the near future on the matter 
of rehabilitation of registrants with 
syphilis, defective hearing or defects of 
the ear, tuberculosis or diseases of the 
respiratory system, or mental or nervous 
disorders. All registrants, however, who 
have been rejected for these defects will 
be reviewed with the purpose of reclassi- 
fying those who are qualified for mili- 
tary service because of change of physi- 
cal fitness since the time of the first 
examination. 

Dental conditions of approximately 
100,000 registrants can be successfully 
corrected, it is believed: Perhaps as 
many as 5,000 registrants whose major 
cause of rejection was defects of the 
eyes can be rendered fit for service. 
Due to the large number of borderline 
cases of hypertension and tachycardia 
and changes of a functional nature in 
the cardiovascular system, perhaps as 
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_many as 10,000 can be salvaged from 
this group. In the venereal disease 
group, it is believed that perhaps 10,000 
uncomplicated cases of gonorrhea can be 
salvaged for service. Perhaps 5,000 can 
be salvaged from those rejected because 
of defects of the feet. In the miscel- 
laneous group, probably 20,000 of the 
cases of overweight and underweight, 
, 12,000 with tonsillitis, nasopharyngitis, 
nasal polyps, or minor deviation of the 
septum, 10,000 of those suffering from 
“acne or furunculosis or presenting scars 
or tattoo marks, and 5,000 of those with 
external hemorrhoids can be successfully 
treated. 

The health status of American males 
within draft age is a matter of vital con- 
cern to the country, and will continue to 
be so with oncoming generations. The 
President, by ordering the rehabilitation 
of registrants, shows his concern over 
their health. His program calls for the 
rehabilitation of rejectees so that they 
may be made available for general mili- 
tary service. Nothing at the present 
time is being done to rehabilitate physi- 
cally and mentally those registrants who 
cannot be made available for general 
military service, but who still require 
medical and dental care. Nor is any- 
thing being done to ascertain the health 
status of other age groups of males, or 
of females of any age. It is important 
not only that we increase the man power 
of the Army for the present time, but 
also that we increase the health of the 
Nation if we are to achieve nationally 
a higher plane of physical fitness, a more 
robust health, and a more abundant life. 


PREHABILITATION 

While rehabilitation has occupied the 
minds of those’ crucially concerned in 
increasing the man power of the Army 
through improved health of registrants, 
another possibility exists, namely pre- 
habilitation. 

Early in the Selective Service pro- 
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gram the term “prehabilitation” was 
coined in the Medical Division to indi- 
cate a procedure on the part of the 
registrant whereby he could voluntarily 
make himself physically fit for military 


service and for his examination by hav- 


ing minor disqualifying defects cor- 
rected. Through the professional and 
lay press and numerous speeches was 
suggested the advantage to the regis- 
trant of having his physical condition 
carefully studied by his local physician 
and dentist in relation to the standards 
set up by the Army and adopted by 
Selective Service. 

While this plan created a good deal of 
interest throughout the country, it was 
not adopted generally because of the 
uncertainty of so many people as to the 
need for man power. Now that we have 
passed from peace through the emer- 
gency into the state of war, this uncer- 
tainty has completely disappeared. The 
need for man power is universally ac- 
cepted—accepted not only by those in 
authority, but by the young men of the 
Nation, who of necessity must them- 
selves go into the making of a great 
army. It is wise, therefore, at this time, 
to give this plan of prehabilitation more 
than passing mention. 

During the last six months there has 
appeared a series of articles on this sub- 
ject; the first concerning the plan it- 
self, together with a brief statement 
covering standard requirements. The 
plan provides that the registrant’s own 
physician or dentist examine him and 
correct any existing defect on the same 
basis as any physician would see any 
private patient. If the registant is 
financially unable to secure these pro- 
fessional services he will contact local 
or Federal social agencies who may di- 
rect him to this professional service at 
a reduced rate, or, if necessary, on an 
entirely free basis; all of this to be 
completed before the registrant is called 
up by his local board for examination. 
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It is further suggested that he carry to 
the local board a certificate from his 
physician or dentist to the effect that 
they have, at his solicitation, remedied 
all his defects insofar as possible. 

This plan is so favorably considered 
by certain of our educational institu- 
tions that some of them are undertaking 
some form of prehabilitation with their 
students. Particular mention should be 
made of the University of Minnesota, 
which, under the able leadership of Dr. 
Harold Diehl, dean of the Medical 
School, and Dr. Ruth Boynton, has es- 
tablished a plan of complete physical 
-and mental examinations of students of 
the University, based on physical stand- 
ards of the Army and Selective Service. 
All the male students were carefully 
examined by physicians and dentists 
connected with the University health 
service and each was told just what his 
disabilities were, and if and how they 
could be corrected. A card index was 
maintained of each student and a nota- 
tion made on his personnel record. In 
addition, the students were advised to 
take certain courses under the health 
program whereby these conditions could 
and would be remedied. They were en- 
couraged to participate actively in all 
athletic games rather than to be part 
of the audience. This whole program 
was part and parcel of the University 
curriculum, and each student had to 
pass an examination, both physical and 
mental, along these lines before he could 
graduate or before he could get the 
credit for his year’s work. It was fur- 


ther proposed that from that time on, 
every incoming class should receive the” 
same kind of examination. 

It does not require much imagination 
to visualize what a tremendous benefit 
would accrue to the country at large 
if every educational institution would 
carry out some similar program. 


CHANGED ATTITUDE 


Since war has been declared, the prob- 
lem. of prehabilitation is considerably 
altered. Prior to the declaration of 
war there was considerable national 
apathy and lack of enthusiasm for mili- 
tary service. Physical defects were con- 
sidered more or less of an asset by some 
of the registrants, for the reason that 
they led to rejection. But now, true to 
form, American youth is anxious for 


. Service, and disabilities which may have 


been considered assets are now consid- 
ered handicaps and more or less a mat- 
ter of chagrin. Therefore, it is quite 
probable that this plan of prehabilita- 
tion will now be adopted almost auto- 
matically by the youth of our country. 

The health and physical condition of 
registrants and prospective registrants is 
of transcendent importance and interest 
to the Nation as a whole and to each 
individual. 

It is imperative that an educational 
campaign be waged throughout the 
length and breadth of the land to 
amend our methods of living in order 
that the oncoming generation may profit 
by our experiences and render them- 
selves fit for any emergency. 


Leonard G. Rowntree, M.D., Sc.D., FAC P., 
Colonel in the Medical Corps Reserve, is Chief of 
the Medical Division, National Headquarters, Selec- 
tive Service System, Washington, D. C. 

Albert N. Baggs, M.D., is Lieutenant Colonel in 
the Inactive Reserve, Medical Division, National 
Headquarters, Selective Service System, Washington, 


D. C. 
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Venereal Disease Control in Defense 


By Error Ness 


ILITARY Saboteur Number One. 
That is what health authorities 
have labeled the “world’s oldest profes- 
sion.” So vigorous is the Federal attack 
on the prostitute that local police power 
in this field can be forfeited to the Fed- 
eral Department of Justice if local au- 
thorities don’t “crack down.” 

Behind this policy is a record of suc- 
cess in World War I, when the United 
States mobilized and maintained the 
least syphilitic army in modern history. 
With that record in mind, Uncle Sam is 
not taking camp followers for granted. 
Local alibis are not accepted if they 
imply a continuing venereal disease dan- 
ger to soldiers and sailors. 

Syphilis is not, however, a military 
disease. The venereal disease record of 
any army tends to follow the rate among 
the civilian population. Our Army will 
be no healthier than our people. Keep- 
ing the Army in trim is a hometown 
problem. And in cleaning up its vene- 
real disease problem, hometown will 
have help and support that will make 
vested vice interests very uncomfortable. 

That support will come from the Fed- 
eral Government. In September 1939, 
the War and Navy Departments, the 
Federal Security Agency, and the Pub- 
lic Health Department entered into an 
agreement outlining a policy aimed at 
the control of venereal diseases in de- 
fense areas.1 This policy has been 
strengthened during the time it has been 
in effect, and activities directed toward 
the protection of the armed forces and 
` the civilian defense workers are in prog- 
ress throughout the country. 


Losses THROUGH INFECTION 
Venereal infections among industrial 
1 Fight-Point Agreement. 
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workers result in losses that, in peace- 
time, reach a total of millions of dollars 
annually. In 1940 more than five times 
as many new cases of syphilis were re- 
ported to health departments as were 
new cases of tuberculosis.? It is esti- 
mated that 3,200,000 persons in the 
United States have syphilis now; due 
to its shorter clinical course, the com- 
parable number suffering from gonor- 
rhea is believed to be much smaller, but 
this disease probably attacks three times 
as many persons yearly as does syphi- 
lis.’ More than 40,000 persons afflicted 
with late syphilis are in institutions for 
the mentally diseased; 8,000 of these 
were hospitalized during the last year.‘ 

In the first World War the American 
Army lost seven million days of-service 
because of venereal infections, and 338,- 
746 men—the equivalent of twenty- 
three divisions—received treatments." 
And yet that army was freer from such 
infections than any other army in his- 
tory.® 

More than sixty thousand of the first 
million American men called for mili- 
tary service during the present emer- 
gency period were rejected because they 
showed evidence of syphilis or gonor- 


2 Thomas Parran, Plain Words About Vene- 
real Disease (New York: Reynal and Hitch- 
cock), p. 6, 

3L. J. Usilton, “Trends of Gonorrhea and 
Syphilis in the U. S., based on treated cases,” 
Venereal Disease Information, 16: 147-64, May 
1935. 

4 Thomas Parran, of. cit. 

5M. W. Ireland and A. G. Love, Medical 
Department of U. S. Army in World War 
(Government Printing Office, 1935), Vol. 15, 
Statistics Part 2, pp. 214, 576. 

8 P. M. Ashburn, “Factors Making for Low 
Venereal Disease Record in American Expedi- 
tionary Force,” Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association, 73: 1824-28. 
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rhea.” Obviously, America must act to 
safeguard the health and the morale of 
those essential to the Nation’s safety 
during the war period. The practical 
plan of action against venereal disease 
is to attack it through a program that 
will reduce this malady to the present 
level of smallpox. 


METHODS oF ATTACK 


Federal civilian efforts toward that 
objective are directed by Paul V. Mc 
Nutt, director of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency. This work is closely 
allied with the normal activities of the 
Federal Security Agency: public health, 
public education, vocational training, 
and economic security. These services, 
which are recognized needs of American 
families in normal times, are likewise 
the needs of the military and industrial 
personnel during the war period. Suc- 
cess in maintaining the health and the 
morale of our people during the war pe- 
riod is related to the success that is 
achieved in the campaign against vene- 
real disease. 

Public health action has already be- 
gun. In 1936 Federal and state health 
authorities mapped a program for ac- 
tion. In 1937 the Venereal Disease 
Control Act ° made that program a na- 
tional policy, and Congress provided 
funds for medical and public health at- 
tack. Doctors, clinics, and health de- 
partments were already attacking. The 
agreement of September 1939 merely 


7Data compiled by U. S. Public Health 
Service, to be published. 

8 Proceedings of Conference on Venereal 
Disease Control Work, Washington, D. C., 
Dec. 28-30, 1936, Supp. No. 3 to Venereal 
Disease Information, U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, 1937. 

2 Public No. 540, 75th Congress, Chap. 267, 
3rd Session (S 3290), An Act to impose addi- 
tional duties upon U. S. Public Health Service 
in connection with the investigation and con- 
trol of the venereal diseases. 


moved to intensify this work to meet _ 
new problems posed by national defense. 
Health authorities quite properly em- 
phasize the fact that syphilis and gonor- 
rhea are infectious diseases. The public 
must approach them frankly, openly, 
honestly, as it does any other disease.?° 

The United States Public Health 
Service co-ordinates the nationwide 
drive of state and local health authori- 
ties. The Service has a trained staff 
ready for technical consultation and 
material aid, and seven regional medi- 
cal officers are in almost daily contact 
with every state health officer. Nine 
liaison officers are assigned to the Army 
Corps areas to help solve the special 
problems which arise. Posters and edu- 
cational folders are available for the 
public, and technical journals for the 
medical profession. 

The methods of the public health au- 
thorities are strictly those of the medical 
profession. They include: finding cases 
and sources of infection; treating them 
in order to cure them or at least to ren- 
der them noninfectious; aiding local 
physicians, clinics, and hospitals in the 
accomplishment of these objectives; 
stimulating improved work in these 
fields through research, demonstration, 
education, and financial aid. 

The War Department and the Navy 
Department control the areas within 
military reservations and the actions of 
their own personnel, thus discharging 
their responsibility for maintaining the 
health of the armed forces. 

The methods employed by military 
authorities are: prompt and thorough 
treatment of the infected; military po- 
licing of danger areas at times of par- 
ticular hazard; thorough education of 
the men, including instruction in pro- 
phylaxis and accessible medical sta- 
tions; and full co-operation with local 
health authorities in reducing the gen- 
eral venereal disease rate to a minimum. 

10 P, M. Ashburn, op. cit. 
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_ Troops are not likely to show a better 
record than the people among whom 
they live. 

Military medicine acted effectively in 
the last war; the American Expedi- 
tionary Force had the lowest rates of 
all the armies that participated. But 
with the exception of such nations as 
Sweden, where the general rate has been 
reduced to an insignificant figure, vene- 
real disease is still a problem. And 
most infections originate in prostitution. 
In this country, alternative courses of 
action for the control of venereal disease 
therefore include repression of prostitu- 
tion by means of aggressive programs 
of enforcement by local authorities, or 
invocation of the May act and repres- 
sion of prostitution by the Department 
of Justice. 


THE SOCIAL PROTECTION PROGRAM 


The Social Protection Section of the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services, Federal Security Agency, has 
a field staff of twenty-four persons as- 
signed in various parts of the country. 
In its long-term aspects, the social pro- 
tection program is an integral part of 
the total public welfare program. It 
depends for its effectiveness upon the 
established agencies for public health, 
medical care, law enforcement, public 
assistance, recreation, and child pro- 
tection, and in turn supplements these 
agencies in its particular field. The 
program is summarized as follows: 


A. Repression of commercialized prostitu- 
tion 

1. The method adopted by the Social 

Protection Section toward the control of 

venereal disease is the repression of com- 


mercialized prostitution for the purpose of 


reducing to a minimum contacts by prosti- 
tutes with men in the armed forces and in 
defense industry. 

2. The program is administered as a pub- 
lic health and a protective measure without 


any suggestion of a moral crusade. The 
reason for this is the almost universal re- 
sistance of the citizenship of this country 
against supervision of morality by the Fed- 
eral Government. Just as the good citizen 
who is convinced of the importance of re- 
ligion in human life may be strenuously op- 
posed to any attempt by government to 
guide the practice of religion, so the good 
citizen while believing strongly that extra- 
marital relations tend to destroy the values 
of family life may be unwilling to see the 
Federal Government attempt to control 
such relations. 

3. The program is unalterably opposed to 
any toleration of commercialized prostitu- 
tion, either in segregated districts or under 
medical supervision. Experience and stud- 
ies have proved that segregation does not 
segregate and that medical supervision alone 
cannot prevent the spread of venereal dis- 
ease. 

4. The Social Protection Section works 
through state and local authorities. Those 
responsible for the administration of this 
program hope that the repression of com- 
mercialized prostitution will continue as a 
permanent policy throughout this Nation 
after this emergency is over. This can be 
accomplished only when state and local 
authorities and local communities are con- 
vinced that repression rather than toleration 
is the answer to the problem. It is, there- 
fore, the responsibility of the Social Pro- 
tection Section to attempt to bring about - 
the voluntary adoption of its program by 
local authorities as a permanent policy. 
Experience in the last war, and the attitude 
of Federal and local authorities during the 
present war, all point to the likelihood that 
the program can be established in defense 
areas on a voluntary basis. 


B. Treatment of prostitutes 


The aim of this program is to provide 
through local authorities for social treat- 
ment of prostitutes in accord with accepted 
case work principles. Field representatives 
seek provision of adequate facilities when 
needed for the treatment of women, on an 
individualized basis, whether that treatment 
be medical, custodial, training, placement in 
jobs, placement in family foster homes, as- 
sistance to return to their own homes, or 
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other constructive measures. Such facili- 
ties will provide for the classification of the 
girls and women detained, and separation of 
those who show limited possibilities for re- 
habilitation from those who seem capable 
of rehabilitation. 


C. The protection of girls in defense areas 


1. Protection of girls in defense areas in- 
volves supervision of places of employment 
where wages may be inadequate to meet the 
girls’ minimum requirements for food and 
shelter and where the girl employee may be 
subject to pressure to engage in prostitu- 
tion as a consequence of her employment. 

2. It likewise involves supervision of 
places of commercial recreation where girls 
may be in danger of being led into prosti- 
tution. 


D. Co-operation with other agencies 

Those engaged in this program recognize 
that the Social Protection Section is only 
one of many agencies whose work is essen- 
tial to achiéve the desired objectives in the 
control of venereal diseases, and the repre- 
sentatives of the Social Protection Section 
depend upon the facilities and resources of 
the various agencies of local, state, and Fed- 
eral governments. The Federal Security 
Agency believes it is the will and desire of 
the American people to protect the health 
and morale of the men in the armed forces, 
and the social protection program is moti- 
vated toward that end. 


EDUCATION AND ENFORCEMENT 


The methods of legal attack are 
well known. They require effective 
laws, honest and professionally com- 
petent policing, and prosecution by local 
and state officials. They also require 
vigorous measures against those who 
exploit and are parasites upon the 
enterprises of prostitutes. Officials re- 
sponsible for enforcement need to work 
in close co-operation with health and 
welfare authorities in discovering and 
controlling persons with venereal in- 
fections. 

Where reticence and difficulty are en- 
countered with reference to good en- 


forcement, it usually is predicated upon `- 
misconception. United efforts by the 
agencies charged with the responsibility 
of the elimination of venereal disease 
will effect co-operation of local and state 
enforcement officials that will result in 
the repression of commercialized prosti- 
tution—or the May Act will be invoked 
and the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
will take over local policing for that 
purpose. 

An education program for the general 
public and for local law enforcement 
officials will clear up prevalent miscon- 
ceptions about prostitution and venereal 
disease. The underlying misconception 
is the theory that so-called “regulated” 
prostitution is the best way to reduce 
venereal disease. It is believed that 
prostitutes, being “professionals,” know 
how to avoid becoming infected and also 
know methods that prevent infection of 
others with whom they come in contact. 
It is not generally understood that this 
is medically and practically impossible, 
and that there are no successful meas-, 
ures or treatment that render the prosti- 
tute immune to venereal infection. The 
fact that from 50 to 75 per cent of the 
prostitutes detained by police are found 
to be infected attests the fallacy of this 
belief. Prostitution is not a profession, 
but is a sweated, poorly paid occupation 
for the unsuccessful and, in many in- 
stances, the mentally deficient girl. 

Police officers invariably follow the 
public mind with reference to the prob- 
lems for which they are responsible. 
Enforcement of law is never successful 
unless the public is interested and will- 
ing to support the program adopted by 
the local authorities. Education of both 
the general public and local enforcement 
officials often proceeds during a period 
when law enforcement activities have 
been set in motion. The experiences of 
the Social Protection Section during the 
past few months demonstrates this fact. 
The educational program in progress in 
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many communities is convincing the lo- 
cal public that segregation and prosti- 
tution are at all times a menace to the 
public welfare and are at present a seri- 
ous handicap to the health and the mo- 
rale of military men and civilian defense 
workers. Segregated districts have been 
abolished in twenty cities and towns 
where conditions were serious. 
Enforcement cfficials must be tech- 
nically advised of the reasons for adopt- 
ing a program of repression of prostitu- 
tion in order that they may be in accord 
with this policy and may not be at a 
loss in making the proper explanations 
to the public. It may sometimes be 
difficult to convince a particular police 
official that he should abandon a policy 
that may be personally lucrative, but 
when the available facts in form of 
statistics and of experiences in various 
parts of the country are properly pre- 
sented, officials and the general public 
will adopt the policy of repression, and 
additional names will be added to the 
list of cities and towns that recently 
have abolished segregated districts and 
are following an aggressive program of 


repression. The program of the medi- 
cal attack on venereal disease is well 
worked out, but it will not be success- 
ful until the other arm of the program, 
that of enforcement, is better developed. 
The program of enforcement depends on 
well-organized, comprehensive instruc- 
tion in-techniques and methods for com- 
munity education on the subject of ve- 
nereal disease. ‘The law enforcement 
field is ripe for scientific development; 
police are ready to assume their re- 
sponsibility in controlling venereal dis- 
ease. When they fully understand the 
problem and the method of attacking 
it, they will act positively and enthusi- 
astically. 

The general public is interested in 
this problem, and there is a real op- 
portunity to present the situation to 
the citizens. Representatives of the 
Federal Security Agency are making 
use of civilian defense councils and also 
are developing educational materials 
adapted to the use of various groups 
and agencies that can be of assistance 
in formulating public opinion and stimu- 
lating action. 


Eliot Ness came to the Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services, Washington, D. C., from Cleveland, 
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Production Planning for a War Economy 


By Morris A. COPELAND 


UR war effort today (January 
1942) is absorbing nearly one- 
quarter of our national income. This 
is about the same as the maximum pro- 
portion we reached during World War I. 
Both England and Germany are devot- 
ing more than half of their income to 
the war effort, and by the end of this 
year our effort should reach a similar 
proportion. 

Comparable data for earlier wars are 
unavailable, but it seems certain that 
the production of munitions for mod- 
ern warfare absorbs a proportion of 
national income far greater than that 
absorbed by warfare in the pre-machine 
age. It is but natural, therefore, that 
the task of organizing, planning, and 
directing the energies of our economy 
for war purposes has assumed a greater 
importance today than in any previous 
war and has become correspondingly 
more difficult. 

The particular form which production 
planning for a war economy has taken 
in the United States is determined to 
some extent by the nature of American 
institutions. It will be convenient to 
consider production planning as involv- 
ing three main successive stages, and 
to consider each of these in turn as it 
has operated in this country during the 
past year and a half. The stages are: 
first, the development of the program, 
involving a broad determination of 
policy respecting the quantities of the 
various munitions to be produced; sec- 
ond, procurement, involving the making 
of definite commitments by the Govern- 
ment on the basis of which production 
may go ahead in private industry or in 
some instances in Government arsenals 
or shipyards; and third, production 
management, involving measures to 
speed and increase production, includ- 
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ing arrangements designed to co-ordi- 
nate activities on the different produc- 
tion fronts. In general, these three 
stages follow one another in time, but 
this is not always true. Overlaps be- 
tween the second and third stages are 
particularly frequent. 

Viewed in the light of the present war 
emergency, the processes of production 
planning during the past year and a half 
of transition from a peacetime economy 
appear painfully slow at all three stages. 
We shall have occasion as we consider 
each stage to examine some of the fac- 
tors in this delay, and we shall attempt 
to appraise the nature of the changes 
which are just now in process as we 
enter the period of wartime production 
planning. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROGRAM 


One is likely at first blush to pass 
over the development-of-the-program 
stage and to think of it as Topsy 
thought of herself, i.e., to assume that 
it has “just growed.” This is far from 
true. The size of the program has not 
been a merely passive factor, following 
the development of production and ca- 
pacity, but has exercised an active in- 
fluence on the rate of war output. Our 
slowness in redirecting the energies of 
our economy to a maximum war effort 
has been due in large part to slowness 
in the development of the war effort 
program. It is true that there have 
been serious factors of delay both at 
the procurement level and at the pro- 
duction management level. But there 
can be little doubt that, had we set out 
with a program of a hundred-odd bil- 
lion dollars in June 1940, our present 
rate of munitions production would be 
far higher than it is. 

In terms of our democratic forms of 
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procedure it is clear that the develop- 
ment of the program involves action by 
Congress both for substantive authoriza- 
tions, such as the authorization to build 
a two-ocean Navy, and for the provision 
of necessary funds. But in general, 
the legislative program prescribes only 
vaguely the quantities, the types, and 
the delivery dates of the munitions 
called for. The actual specific nature 
of the program must be formulated at 
the administrative level, chiefly by the 
supply services, within the broad limits 
allowed by Congressional action. Fur- 
thermore, as an essential precondition 
to the rapid development of the pro- 
gram on both the Congressional and the 
administrative level, there must be 
popular understanding of the nature of 
the world crisis with which we are faced. 
The slowness with which this under- 
standing has emerged has undoubtedly 
been a retarding factor in the concep- 
tion and the execution of the program. 

The amount of funds available is the 
most convenient over-all measure of the 
size and growth of the program. By the 
end of June 1940, funds made available 
by Congress, or through R.F.C. loans or 
British orders, amounted to some twelve 
billion dollars. By the middle of March 
1941, the program had increased to 
some twenty-two billion dollars. The 
program did not pass the fifty-billion- 
dollar mark until last July. At the 
close of 1941 it stood at approximately 
eighty billions. It will shortly exceed a 
hundred billions. 

The program may also be described 
in terms of what are known as “Require- 
ments,” that is, objectives specified in 
physical units as numbers of planes, 
tanks, ships, guns, and other equipment. 
“Requirements” may be formulated 
either before or after funds have been 
provided. They may vary in definite- 
ness and stability. It is clear that if 
the functions of procurement and pro- 
duction management are to be effec- 


tively and quickly performed, require- 
ments must be definitely established and 
must be formulated in advance with 
sufficient care to keep changes to a 
minimum after a phase of the program 
is developed and action has moved on 
to the procurement stage. 


The objective in physical terms 


When we attempt to state the pro- 
gram or objective in physical terms, 
there is need for meeting three types 
of problems. First, the specifications 
and quantities of the various items must 
meet the standards required by military 
techniques. Second, the specifications 
must accord with and embody up-to- 
date engineering practices and designs. 
And third, the production of a required 
quantity of each specified item must be 
feasible not only in an engineering sense 
but also in the light of prevailing con- 
ditions of supply of labor, materials, 
and facilities, and in the light of com- 
peting requirements for these resources 
for other war effort purposes. 

Let us consider briefly some of the 
interrelations among these three types 
of problems. A statement in physical 
terms of military requirements involves 
first of all the adoption of design and 
detailed technical specifications of the 
munitions to be produced and the struc- 
tures to be built. And if large-scale 
production is to be entered upon, there 
is need for making, testing, and per- 
fecting pilot models for many munitions 
items. This type of planning takes 
time, but it is clearly essential if the 
processes of production and construc- 
tion are to proceed expeditiously and 
if the end products are to meet the per- 
formance tests necessary for the success- 
ful conduct of modern warfare. In spite 
of peacetime preparation and research, 
a very large amount of this type of 
planning has had to be done during the 
past year and a half while we were 
simultaneously seeking to get into pro- 
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duction. In part, the size of this task 
was due to rapid technological develop- 


ments arising out of active combat in 


Europe, and the necessity for our hav- 
ing thoroughly up-to-date design. In 
part, also, it was the result of unpre- 
paredness; and unpreparedness has con- 
tributed to slowness in its execution. 
We may fairly hope that this type of 
planning will be relatively less impor- 
tant as a time-consuming factor in the 
months ahead. 

A second aspect of formulation of 
requirements involves considerations of 
supply. Without attention to such con- 
siderations, a requirement for a particu- 
lar piece of equipment may be so formu- 
lated as to take an unnecessary amount 
of some scarce material or to put an 
unnecessary burden on some bottleneck 
process. Specifications may have to be 
redrawn to avoid the difficulty of a 
‘supply limitation. In a more extreme 
case, supply limitations may call for, or 
result in, a conflict in requirements, a 
necessity for determining which kind of 
military equipment we can better get 
along with in diminished quantities or 
what sacrifice in performance tests will 
involve the smallest tactical disadvan- 
tages. The relative amounts of different 
weapons to include in the program can- 
not be decided solely on the basis of 
their relative effectiveness in battle; the 
alternative cost of each weapon in terms 
of other weapons, the production of 
which must be forgone, is equally a tac- 
tical problem, and so a problem in de- 
termining requirements. 

During the past year and a half it 
could hardly be said either that our 
economy was operating at full capacity 
or that an approach to full capacity was 
being made with the greatest rapidity of 
which we are capable. Nor could it be 
said that there were substantial short- 
ages of materials for military and essen- 
tial civilian requirements alone. Out- 
put of civilian products was larger in 


December 1941 than in June 1940, al- . 
though slightly smaller than in June 
1941. 

In spite of these facts, supply limita- 
tions appear to have been a substan- 
tial factor during the past year and 
a half in holding back and slowing 
down increases in military requirements. 
Timidity and slowness in discovering 
supply possibilities have hindered the 
growth of our munitions production pro- 
gram. During the coming year supply 
limitations will be far more difficult to 
overcome than they have been hitherto. 
Boldness, drive, and ingenuity will be 
needed-if the tactical needs of our muni- 
tions production program are not to 
suffer unnecessarily. 


Difficulties with requirements 


One of the difficulties in developing 
our production objectives has been that 
of getting sufficient definiteness and sta- 
bility in the statement of physical re- 
quirements to permit the most effective 
conduct of the work of procurement and 
of production management. Indeed, the 
term “Requirements” is properly a tech- 
nical term to be employed in connection 
with the munitions needed for a hypo- 
thetical war effort of an army of say 
1,800,000 or 3,600,000 men. Something 
like a requirement concept has been pro- 
vided by the objective of a two-ocean 
Navy. Both Army equipment require- 
ments and the two-ocean Navy are in- 
ventory objectives. In the case of Army 
ammunition we have had both a state- 
ment of requirements, that is, what is 
called for under certain hypothetical 
conditions in the way of an inventory, 
and another type of hypothetical ob- 
jective called an “expenditure rate.” In 
the case of our airplane and Defense Aid 
programs, somewhat definite production 
objectives have been set. Nonetheless, 
there has been difficulty in stating re- 
quirements (i.e. an inventory objective) 
for these programs. There has been 
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difficulty also in stating a definite re- 
‘quirement for merchant ships on a basis 
comparable to the requirements for a 
3,600,000-man army. Not only has 
there been difficulty in putting these 
varying objectives together to give us 
a definite production program. There 
has been continuing difficulty also in 
using these objectives in connection 
with planning for the necessary raw 
materials, labor, and facilities, because 
they have been in a perpetual state of 
flux. There is a continuing conflict be- 
tween the need for stability in specifica- 
tions and the need for being strictly 
up to date. Stability has too often been 
sacrificed in favor of up-to-dateness. 

Probably the most important diffi- 
culty with our statements of require- 
ments has been that of tying them to a 
particular time period. Thus through- 
out the past year and a half it has been 
impossible to say in terms of military 
requirements what inventory is needed 
by a particular date in the immediate 
future or what production rate is re- 
quired during any period in the imme- 
diate future. 


A radical change 


During the past year and a half our 
program has not taxed either the ca- 
pacity of our economy or the capacity 
of our procurement processes and our 
machinery of production management. 
Its growth may be said to have been 
limited so as to create a minimum dis- 
turbance of civilian business, 

Recently two important forward steps 
have been made in the development of 
our war production program, embodied 
in the President’s annual message to 
Congress on January 6, 1942. First, a 
definite time objective has been set for 
production of major matériel items. 
The President’s message calls for defi- 
nite quantities of definite types of 
planes, tanks, and guns to be produced 
during 1942 and definite quantities to 


be produced during 1943. Second, the 
message calls for a prompt and radical 
change in the relations between the pro- 
gram and civilian business, for the ex- 


panded program will tax our energies to 
the full. 


PROCUREMENT 


Not all of the present eighty-billion- 
dollar program or of the proposed addi- 
tions presents production planning prob- 
lems. Thus, there is no production 
planning involved in connection with 
the pay of the armed forces or with 
Army and Navy subsistence and food 
products purchased for Defense Aid. 
While imports of crude materials are 
an important element in industrial pro- 
duction plans, the production of these 
materials themselves is not part of our 
domestic production problem. If these 
several items and a number of smaller 
ones which impose little or no burden 
on our industrial production capacity 
are omitted, the remaining total of the 
present program comes to nearly sev- 
enty billion dollars. We may refer to 
this total as the munitions-production- 
and-war-construction program. 

Just as the development of the pro- 
gram may be traced approximately in 
terms of funds appropriated by Con- 
gress or otherwise made available, so 
we may trace the second main stage 
of production planning, procurement, 
through the dollar totals of contracts 
let to or other commitments made with 
a manufacturer or construction con- 
tractor. As of the end of December 
1941, such commitments totaled ap- 
proximately fifty billion dollars. This 
means that very roughly two-thirds of 
the program of munitions production 
and war construction has passed the 
procurement stage of production plan- 
ning. However, this measurement must 
not be taken to be very precise, for, as 
we have seen, much of the process of 
program development, especially the de- 
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velopment of full specifications, may 
come after the provision of funds. In- 
deed, specifications in some cases may 
not be completed until after a legal 
commitment has been made to a public 
contractor. 

We may take the term “procurement” 
broadly to cover all those problems that 
lie between the determination of the 
quantities and specifications of the 
goods to be produced and the provision 
of funds for such production, on the 
one hand, and the actual physical proc- 
esses of production or construction on 
the other. The nature of the problems 
involved varies somewhat according to 
the items to be procured. It will be 
convenient to consider our present fifty- 
billion-dollar total under three main 
heads: first, quartermaster items and 
related products; second, construction; 
and third, munitions proper. 


Quartermaster items 


We may consider the quartermaster 
items first as involving on the whole 
less difficult procurement problems, be- 
‘cause Army clothes, bedding, and so 
forth are not very different, from the 
production point of view, from the cor- 
responding civilian items. Especially in 
this field, the procurement practices of 
Government have, with considerable ad- 
vantage, been cast in the image of busi- 
ness methods. The degree to which this 
has been true should provide an inter- 
esting contrast, for the student of his- 
tory, with the practices of World War I. 
On the whole, bargaining appears to 
have been substantially shrewder this 
time in respect to price terms. More- 
over, there has been less dealing with 
middlemen, and the marketing processes 
have been less disorderly. In making 
this comparison between 1940-41 and 
1917-18, however, we should bear in 
mind the great psychological difference 
between actually being at war and being 
in the process of preparing for war. 


The attitudes of a preparation stage, 
while not conducive to maximum speed, 
are likely to result in procurement meth- 
ods which are orderly, and in one sense, 
economical. 

Among the procurement devices which 
may be singled out for comment is the 
process of contract negotiation. Gov- 
ernment peacetime procurement in gen- 
eral calls for a process of open competi- 
tive bidding. The relaxation of this 
requirement in June and July 1940 has 
permitted the use of various combina- 
tions of competitive bidding and nego- 
tiation. Thus, price differentials be- 
tween grades of a product have been 
fixed by negotiation, and the award for 
an order covering several grades has 
been made on the basis of competitive 
bidding. Also, where advertisements 
are made for bids covering a compli- 
cated bill of goods, awards for a part 
of the items have been made on the 
basis of competitive bids while awards 
for the rest of the goods have been made 
on a negotiated basis. Again, where the 
practice of split bidding has been used 
(that is, where a limit has been set 
upon the quantity of goods to be taken 
from any one contractor), contracts for 
a part of the supply have been granted 
on the basis of competitive bidding and 
the rest of the requirements have been 
arranged for by negotiation. 

The emergency has also evoked nu- 
merous other changes in procurement 
devices. The split-bid plan, mentioned 
above, has been employed as a means 
of establishing contacts with a wide 
circle of contractors in preparation for 
a later increase in Government demand. 
There has also been developed a large- 
scale plan under which orders have been 
placed sufficiently in advance to permit 
slack-season production. Again, in many 
instances, minor modifications of stand- 
ard military specifications have been 
worked out to permit a number of con- 
tractors with varied facilities to partici- 
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pate in filling a large requirement. The 
program for building up stock piles of 
basic materials should also be listed as 
a progressive procurement device,’ but 
it is intimately tied up with production 
management, and its consideration will 
be deferred. 


Construction 


In the field of war construction, nego- 
tiated contracts have been the rule. 
There has been particular pressure for 
speed on contracts for construction of 
Army cantonments and industrial facili- 
ties for manufacturing munitions. This 
pressure of time has been the usual rea- 
son given for employing negotiated con- 
tracts in the construction field. With 
the kind of contract usually negotiated, 
construction work can begin before 
specifications are fully settled. 

In general, if work is to begin under 
contract before specifications are fully 
settled, some type of cost-plus arrange- 
ment is required. Experience during 
World War I with cost-plus-a-percent- 
age-of-cost contracts led in 1940 to a 
prompt statutory directive on the sub- 
ject of contracts. Under this rule, con- 
struction contracts and other contracts 
running into the future have conformed 
for the most part either to the general 
cost-plus-a-fixed-fee pattern or to the 
lump-sum or fixed-price pattern. Long- 
term contracts of the two latter types 
have frequently included an escalator 
clause providing for a graduated in- 
crease in the consideration to the con- 
tractor, if and as specified prices in- 
crease. We have avoided the incentives 
to inefficiency and even corruption 
which were involved in the cost-plus-a- 
percentage arrangement, but we have 
done relatively little to develop positive 
incentives to efficiency. The principal 
illustration of a positive incentive con- 


1 However, the stock-pile program is not 
part of the munitions-production-and-war-con- 
struction program as defined above. 


tract is the standard contract of the 
Maritime Commission. Under this the 
contractor receives a fee plus a bonus 
based upon the amount by which a base 
cost figure specified in the contract ex- 
ceeds the actual subsequently recorded 
cost. ‘Thus, the lower the cost, the 
higher the bonus. 


Munitions proper 


The importance of employing all 
available facilities has largely eliminated 
the possibility of competition in award- 
ing contracts for munitions (tanks, 
ships, and ordnance), and has required 
resort to negotiation. The need for se- 
crecy in respect to specifications, and 
the great difficulty in estimating costs, 
have also contributed to the common 
use of negotiation in the munitions field. 

It is partly in order to protect mili- 
tary secrets that the Government has it- 
self entered the manufacturing business 
on a large scale. Thus, assembly and 
other advanced stages in the process of 
production of an item of ordnance are 
frequently handled in Government arse- 
nals. Enlargement of Government ship- 
yards has naturally gone on concur- 
rently with the development of private 
yards in a period when there has been 
need for expansion of all existing facili- 
ties. As a result of these developments, 
the Federal Government today is one 
of the largest manufacturing enterprises 
in the country. 

One important respect in which pre- 
vailing current practice in munitions 
contracts differs from the usual practice 
in World War I is in the allocation of 
charges for capital expenditures for 
either new or remodeled facilities. Al- 
though some capital outlays (chiefly 
for working capital) are still concealed 
in the price the manufacturer charges 
for his product, as the extensive use 
of the 30-per-cent prepayment arrange- 
ment clearly testifies, nonetheless, fa- 
cility costs are to a large extent sepa- 
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rately identified and separately paid for 
in the contracts let during the past year 
and a half. Public funds for new and 
improved facilities now total some eight 
billion dollars. 

Such separate provision of capital 
costs is undoubtedly wise as a general 
expedient. However, it appears to be 
one of a number of factors which during 
the past eighteen months have helped 
to retard and misdirect contract place- 
ments in the field of procurement of 
planes, ships, tanks, guns, ammunition, 
and related items, In saying that muni- 
tions procurement during the past year 
and a half has been retarded and mis- 
directed, we are, of course, applying the 
standards of a wartime emergency to the 
preceding period of transition. As a 
criticism of what has gone before, such 
a procedure is unfair; for appraising our 
present status, it is appropriate and 
necessary. 

During the past eighteen months mu- 
nitions contracts were so placed that 
on the whole the munitions production 
load was added on top of the civilian 
production load. That meant that mu- 
nitions production had to be satisfied 
to use what was left in the way of facili- 
ties and labor, or build new facilities 
and train labor to new skills. Little was 
done toward employing our industrial 
facilities more intensively than we had 
been employing them in May 1940, and 
not much was done to convert existing 
peacetime facilities to munitions pro- 
duction. The process of placing con- 
tracts took too long; delivery schedules 
under contracts were strung out too far 
into the future; and actual deliveries 
too frequently failed to come up to 
contract schedules. 

This laxity of delivery schedules (to 
say nothing of the still further delay in 
actual deliveries) is perhaps the central 
difficulty with the procurement practices 
which characterized the transition pe- 
riod. The separate financing of new 
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facilities encouraged the use of new fa- 
cilities requiring many months to com- 
plete, rather than the quicker method 
of conversion. The separation of capi- 
tal costs from current operating costs 
tended to exaggerate the cost advan- 
tages of new facilities and to decrease 
the contractor’s risks. In many in- 
stances cost considerations may have 
hindered recourse to conversion and to 
a more intensive use of facilities. Un- 
doubtedly the major difficulty focuses 
in the prolongation of delivery sched- 
ules. Such an arrangement is clearly 
advantageous to the contractor, espe- 
cially if he enjoys the protection of a 
cost-plus arrangement or an escalator 
clause in his long-term contract. On the 
other hand, such a long extension of 
schedules makes the procurement proc- 
ess easier for the public contracting 
officer under the conditions that have 
hitherto prevailed. Two major factors 
favoring these inadequate procurement 
practices have been the smallness of the 
program and the lack of a definite dead- 
line date for deliveries. 

Our entry into the war and the Presi- 
dent’s message of January 6 have 
changed all this. If the President’s di- 
rective is to be carried out, there must 
be a premium upon deliveries before the 
end of this calendar year. This will 
compel the adoption of procurement 
processes designed to make full use of 
facilities now in the program and to 
draw into the program all existing fa- 
cilities that may properly be converted 
to munitions production. 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


The task of production planning is by 
no means completed with the making of 
the necessary legal commitments with 
public contractors. There is need for a 
detailed management of the production 
process. Production planning in this 
more detailed managerial sense often 
begins substantially before the contract 
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is awarded, and ordinarily continues un- 
til deliveries are completed and all units 
have been tested and accepted. De- 
tailed production management functions 
of this sort include advance planning to 
make sure that the contractor shall have 
the necessary facilities, equipment, ma- 
terials, and labor. They include also a 
continuing following of the flow of the 
various factors of production in order 
to provide assistance in case of inter- 
ruption, and a continuing following of 
deliveries in order to provide assistance 
when the contractor’s deliveries fall be- 
hind schedule. 

No measure of accomplishment com- 
parable to the measures cited in con- 
nection with the development of the 
program and with procurement is avail- 
able for the production management 
stage until delivery is made or construc- 
tion work has been put in place, that 
is, until production management has 
substantially completed its work. Meas- 
ured at this stage, we may say that 
the munitions-and-war-construction pro- 
gram, not including military pay and 
subsistence and miscellaneous items, had 
by the end of 1941 reached a total of 
some fifteen billion dollars. 

In turning our attention to some of 
the problems involved in the detailed 
functions of production management, 
we shall pass by the important and com- 
plex issues which have to do with labor 
training and recruitment and industrial 
relations, and shall select for special 
consideration four problems having to 
do with facilities and materials: for- 
ward planning of facilities, forward 
planning for raw materials, co-ordina- 
tion of production schedules, and ap- 
portionment of the supply of particu- 
larly scarce materials. 


Facilities 
In order to provide the necessary fa- 


cilities and equipment for munitions 
production, some eight billion dollars of 
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Federal funds have been set aside for 
facility financing. In addition, provi- 
sion has been made for amortizing pri- 
vately financed facilities over a five-year 
period for income tax purposes, and 
facilities with a cost of about three 
billion dollars have been granted “Cer- 
tificates of Necessity” under this amor- 
tization plan or have been included in 
applications for such certificates. In 
terms of our present perspective, the 
conduct of this extensive construction 
program suggests two important ques- 
tions regarding the whole scheme of 
production planning. First, should we 
not have speeded up the program by 
relying more heavily on the use of ex- 
isting plants rather than by starting 
from the ground up? Second, to the 
extent that we were forced to rely on 
new facilities and new equipment, should 
we not have substantially completed our 
facility program before now? 

Had we visualized the magnitude of 
the program fully in the summer of 
1940 and promptly set about the task 
of carrying it through as rapidly as 
possible, it seems clear that we should 
have planned the program so as first to 
exhaust the possibilities of existing fa- 
cilities through conversion and more 
intensive use, so that only the remain- 
der of the program which could not 
be accommodated in existing facilities 
would have had to wait for new facili- 
ties to be built. Then we should have 
determined what new facilities were nec- 
essary and we should have set to work 
to construct and equip these facilities 
as rapidly as possible. Actually, during 
the year and a half of transition, exist- 
ing facilities were converted principally 
in instances entailing little or no cur- 
tailment of civilian production, and 
there appears to have been only a very 
small increase in the intensity of utiliza- 
tion of existing plants, according to such 
records of plant utilization as we have 
extending over this period. Moreover, 
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our program for constructing and equip- 
ping facilities has been strung out over 
a period of several years so that it will 
apparently require extraordinary effort 
to complete it before the end of 1943. 
Early visualization of the program and 
wise production planning would have 
required its completion before the end 
of 1941. There is need today for the 
utmost pressure—first, to fix precisely 
the dimensions of our facility program, 
including conversion and equipment of 
existing facilities, and second, to push 
this program through to completion dur- 
ing 1942. 


Raw materials 


Forward planning for raw materials 
has involved two main procedures: first, 
provision for increased domestic pro- 
duction, and second, development of 
Stock piles as reserves in cases where 
our supply has heretofore come largely 
from abroad. ‘There have been sub- 
stantial increases in arrangements for 
the domestic supplies of such com- 
modities as steel, aluminum, and syn- 
thetic rubber. But the slow growth of 
our munitions program and the slow- 
ness of procurement processes contrib- 
uted to the difficulties of foreseeing in 
time the magnitude of our raw material 
needs. Civilian demand and military 
requirements have reached figures which 
eighteen months ago—even six months 
ago—many thought way beyond the 
range of possibility. There have been 
some R.F.C. loans for expanding ca- 
pacity to produce raw materials such as 
aluminum and synthetic rubber, but 
Federally financed facilities have been 
largely for purposes of the later stages 
of producing planes, ships, tanks, guns, 
and so forth, and only occasionally in 
the raw material field. Private financ- 
ing has been limited by the failure of 
Government and business to foresee the 
growth of demand. In the light of pres- 
ent conditions it would seem that we 
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should not have relied so largely upon 
private financing in the raw «materials 
field, with only the amortization plan 
as a special inducement. On the whole, 
increases in the domestic capacity to 
produce basic nonagricultural materials 
have been much too small. 

In order to accumulate stock piles of 
raw materials coming largely from 
abroad, such as rubber, tin, various 
ferroalloy metals, and others, an ad- 
vance purchasing program of over two 
billion dollars was inaugurated. Whether 
a program of this size was adequate 
may well be questioned today. More 
serious still, the placing of orders under 
this program proceeded slowly with a 
view to avoiding undue bidding up of 
prices and disorderly buying; also, de- 
livery dates were strung out over too 
long a period. Measured in terms of 
deliveries, our two-billion-dollar pro- 
gram is a long way from being complete 
today, and under present conditions in 
the South Pacific, orders that are un- 
filled today will in many instances re- 
main unfilled. . 

In fairness, it must be said that 
our stock-pile program did not really 
get under way much before our mu- 
nitions-production-and-war-construction 
program; that is, we were seeking at 
the same time to build up stock piles 
and to divert to current war uses the 
same materials. Moreover, it is un- 
doubtedly true that, even with a sub- 
stantially greater accomplishment both 
in the development of new industrial 
facilities in the raw materials field and 
in the building up of stock piles, we 
should still be faced with difficult raw 
materials problems and with inadequa- 
cies for civilian purposes. But we might 
have avoided facing problems as acute 
as those now before us. 


Co-ordination of schedules 


One of the most difficult production 
management tasks, one involving con- 
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tinuing detailed contact with various 
production operations, is the task of 
co-ordinating various production sched- 
ules. Deliveries of air frames, pro- 
pellers, airplane engines, and airplane 
armor and armament must be co-ordi- 
nated if we are to direct our efforts and 
our limited materials into the channels 
that will bring the quickest possible 
results. Similar problems exist in the 
case of ships, tanks, guns, and other 
items of equipment. Production of mu- 
nitions is limited in each field by the 
rate of production of the slowest com- 
ponent. Occasionally a slow-component 
situation in one field may be helped by 
shifting production effort from a fast 
component in some other field. Thus, 
from time to time, when certain tank 
engines have been ahead of schedule and 
plane engines behind, or vice versa, a 
substitution has been effected. In other 
instances, what is called for is special 
assistance in obtaining equipment, la- 
bor, and materials to speed up the slow 
component. This task of co-ordination 
is an unspectacular, continuing one, but 
it is of very greatest importance to the 
effective conduct of the program. 


Apportionment of scarce materials 


Where the munitions production pro- 
gram was being retarded by a shortage 
of materials or equipment or a delay 
in obtaining them, recourse was early 
taken to a scheme of priorities. Prefer- 
ence ratings have, in general, applied 
in the first instance to prime contracts 
let by Government contracting officers 
(including the contracting officers of 
our allied governments). A preference 
rating has thus attached ordinarily in 
the first instance to the work of con- 
structing a ship, plane, or other item 
of equipment or munitions. The prime 
contractor has then extended the rating 
to a subcontractor; and further exten- 
sions have been made backward in the 
production process until the preference 
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rating has eventually attached to the 
delivery of scarce, needed raw materials. . 

Various difficulties have arisen in this 
plan for dealing with scarcities of mate- 
rials and equipment. First, there has 
been a natural tendency to give too 
many contracts the highest preference. 
Each contracting officer is naturally im- 
pressed with the importance of his own 
work and seeks to obtain as high a 
preference rating as possible. In August 
1940 a preference rating system was es- 
tablish which used “A” ratings run- 
ning from A-1 to A-10, and “B” ratings 
similarly divided, together with an emer- 
gency category, AA. Three months later 
the concentration on A-1 ratings was so 
great that subdivisions from A-l-a to 
A-1-j had to be established. 

Second, the number of preference rat- 
ing certificates and extensions has be- 
come tremendous. It is probable that 
the million-and-a-quarter mark was 
passed in September 1941. The mere 
number of documents itself creates ad- 
ministrative problems. 

Third, the time taken for a preference 
rating to be extended from the prime 
contract back through various stages to 
the raw material contract may be con- 
siderably greater in one instance than 
in another, and as a result, the order of 
preference at the prime contract level 
may not be the effective order at the 
raw material level. 

Fourth, it has been necessary to at- 
tempt to tie preference ratings to de- 
liveries during specified months. Other- 
wise an end product with an A-l-a 
preference rating but a distant delivery 
date might receive consideration ahead 
of an end product with an A-1-b pref- 
erence rating needed for immediate de- 
livery. 

Fifth, perhaps the greatest difficulty 
of all with the preference rating arrange- 
ment has been the extreme difficulty in 
enforcement, due to its complexity. 

In the light of the present emergency, 
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it would seem that, during a period 
when there were in general sufficient raw 
materials for military and essential ci- 
vilian uses, the munitions production 
program should not have been retarded 
by difficulties in obtaining materials. 
Yet there can be little doubt that during 
the eighteen-month transition period the 
munitions program was materially so 
retarded. 

During recent months we have been 
in process of shifting over from a 
priority basis to an allocation basis. 
Priorities in general proceed backwards 
from the end product to the raw mate- 
rial. Allocations begin with the raw 
material and extend forward. Advance 
estimates of use during a short future 
period form the basis of allocations in 
the first instance. Enforcement is fa- 
cilitated when estimates for the next 
period are submitted and the record of 
the past period is compared with the 
estimates that had previously been pre- 
sented for it. 

The allocation system by itself will 
not solve the difficult problems of evalu- 
ating the relative importance of differ- 
ent parts of the program in terms of 
quantities and delivery dates. Nor will 
it avoid related problems. One corol- 
lary of allocations is price control. A 
second corollary on the civilian side 
is rationing. But completion of the 
shift from priorities to allocations 
should greatly increase the effectiveness 
of our detailed production controls and 
of the means of dealing with the scarci- 
ties which are bound to increase in the 
months to come. 


SUMMARY 


In the above considerations we have 
purposely singled out certain economic 
aspects of our war effort for considera- 
tion. Even on the economic side, much 
has been omitted. Little attention has 
been given to our economic relations 


with our allies and with other countries. 
We have omitted shipping problems. 
We have passed over war finance and 
much of the incidence of the war ef- 
fort upon the civilian parts of our 
economy. Even within the field of 
munitions production planning proper, 
our consideration has necessarily been 
highly selective. 

In reviewing the selected aspects of 
production planning during the past 
year and a half we have found that, in 
the light of the present war emergency, 
the phrase “too small” and the phrase 
“too slow” apply all too frequently to 
the various phases and stages of the 
work of production planning. As we 
leave the period of transition from a 
peace economy to a war economy and 
enter the war emergency we start with 
a directive from the President, setting 
a munitions production program which 
is large enough to call for our best ef- 
fort, a directive the time reference of 
which to the year 1942 is definite and 
unambiguous. To meet this war muni- 
tions program, we shall have to speed 
up our procurement processes sharply 
and to press vigorously for deliveries 
during 1942. We shall have to convert 
to munitions production all facilities 
that can well be so converted. We shall 
have to use converted and new facilities 
to the full. We shall have to accelerate 
our new-facility program so that, with 
minor exceptions, it will be completed 
during 1942. We shall have to increase 
our productive efficiency. We shall 
have to improve the co-ordination of 
production schedules for related muni- 
tions and related component parts. We 
shall have to increase greatly the ef- 
fectiveness of our allocation techniques 
for dealing with scarcities of materials 
and equipment. 

To a very large extent we must rely 
for the accomplishment of our war mu- 
nitions program upon a group of manu- 
facturing industries consisting of the 
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metalworking and machinery industries; 
the industries manufacturing chemicals, 
coal, petroleum, and rubber products; 
and the manufacturers of optical and 
precision instruments. These industries 
in 1939 represented about half of all 
manufacturing activities. During De- 
cember 1941 they were producing muni- 
tions at a rate roughly equal to their 
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rate of total output during 1939; and 
they were also producing nonwar items 
in about equal volume. They had 
doubled their output. By December 
1942, to carry out the program, they 
must increase their output by about 75 
per cent more; and between 80 and 90 
per cent of their energy will need to be 
devoted to munitions production. 


Morris A. Copeland, Ph.D., is an economist and 
statistician with the War Production Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C. He has served as professor of eco- 
nomics at Cornell University and at University of 
Michigan, executive secretary of the United States 
Central Statistical Board, and director of research of 


the United States Bureau of the Budget. 
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of numerous articles on national income, prices, and 
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Problems Posed for Industry 


By Cuartes A. Brrss 


ASTER,” cried the Red Queen, 
“Faster!” 

“Fifty thousand planes a year,” said 
the President. A two-ocean navy in 
half the scheduled time. Faster pursuit 
planes, with increased firing power. A 
billion dollars a year for tanks, 12- 
million-ton increase in steel capacity; 
125,000 planes, 75,000 tanks in 1943! 

“Faster! Faster!” cried the Red 
Queen. 

The first problem, the only problem 
faced by American industry in meeting 
war requirements, is to produce the 
goods and to produce them in time. 
Nothing matters but this essential ac- 
complishment. Other problems are in- 
numerable, but next to the problem of 
actually providing the materials, they 
are small indeed. Time is short, it has 
always been short, and as with Alice and 
the Red Queen, the only way to make 
progress is constantly to exceed previous 
records. 

The task of production itself is one 
which, by and large, American industry 
is well equipped to handle. Following a 
decade when there was no pressure on 
production facilities, when there was a 
surplus of output rather than a shortage, 
American manufacturers have welcomed 
the challenge of heavy production sched- 
ules. Yet the problems of production 
involved in the present effort are not al- 
together old and familiar production 
problems. At the start of the program, 
and as each manufacturer undertook 
new phases of it, there were production 
problems of considerable magnitude. 
Manufacturers were asked to make 
` strange parts, often to a degree of ac- 
curacy that many of them had never 
followed in manufacturing their own 
products. Government inspectors were 
insistent on small tolerances that many 


manufacturers were inclined to believe 
could not be met. In many companies, 
technical problems of tooling up, short- 
age of jigs and fixtures, and the neces- 
sary period for the elimination of “bugs” 
from the finished products seemed insur- 
mountable difficulties. Operators had 
to be trained in new operations, and 
although they had presumably worked 
on products similar to those the Gov- 
ernment was requesting, considerable 
time was necessary for them to learn 
the new operations. Government arse- 
nals had in the past maintained some 
skeleton crews that were available to 
direct training programs in selected 
areas, but in most instances new pro- 
duction processes had to be worked out 
by industry itself, and this took time. 

As the production program proceeded, 
the process of transforming a productive 
economy that was pretty largely made 
up of consumer goods industries into 
one essentially a munitions industry in- 
volved a continuing problem of change- 
over. It was evident that if speed in 
production was to be attained, an in- 
creasing proportion of output had to 
be secured from new manufacturers, or 
from new facilities erected, equipped, 
and staifed by manufacturers already in 
the industry. The problems of this 
change-over are the essential wartime 
problems for industry. Certain prob- 
lems arise directly out of the opera- 
tions themselves, while others are only 
indirectly related to operations; in both 
categories there are problems of the 
short run and problems of the long run. 
For the most part, the vital problems 
are those of the short run. 


SHORT-RUN PROBLEMS 


When President Roosevelt accepted 
for the United States the heavy role of 
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“arsenal of democracy, ”heʻenvisaged an 
ever increasing proportion’ of our na- 
tional product in the area of military 
and naval matériel. For'a time it ap- 
peared that we could make both guns 
and butter, but as the .cry came for 
speed and greater volume, too, it early 
became apparent that civilian industry 
would have to be drastically curtailed. 
Our entrance into the war made more 
commanding the requirements on our 
industries for supplies. Pressure on 
man power, on supplies, and on plant 
facilities brought about a shift from 
civilian industries to munitions indus- 
tries. The first push in this direction 
came from the pressure on manufac- 
turers to produce munitions as fast as 
possible, and the second from the short- 
ages of certain critical materials that 
could be made available to munitions 
industries only. 

In 1940 and 1941, the change-over 
from civilian to war industries was not 
rapid. Manufacturers had been forced 
to seek markets for too long a time to 
refuse cheerfully the orders that poured 
in on them. Civilian business was their 
natural activity, and earnings on such 
business were sure; like circus perform- 
ers, they tried for a time to ride two 
horses at once. But with shortened sup- 
plies and material and the eventual dry- 
ing up of even these supplies, manufac- 
turers of civilian goods turned more and 
more to the prospect of an increased 
change-over to war industries. 

The problems of change-over are al- 
ways present in any war economy; even 
if the Government maintained arsenals 
sufficient to the production of all needed 
equipment, a change-over of personnel 
would be necessary. Moreover, ad- 
vances in production techniques are to 
be expected during the intervals between 
wars, and since every war economy car- 
ries inevitably the same pressure for 
speed, it is inconceivable that a change- 
over in equipment would not become 
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essential, too. Thus, every wartime pe- 
riod is marked by a shift from peace- 
time activities to the making of products 
for war. In World War I, 


plants for making gas holders were con- 
verted into munition plants; carpet plants 
began to make blankets and duck; auto- 
mobile factories made airplanes; refrig- 
erator plants were converted into plants 
for making Navy filing cases and field hos- 
pital tables; furniture plants manufactured 
ammunition boxes; horseshoe plants made 
trench picks; toy plants turned to making 
packing boxes; factories for ladies’ waists 
became plants for making signal flags; elec- 
tric vacuum cleaner plants made parts for 
Liberty motors; factories for making fishing 
rods turned out staffs for the Signal Corps; 
shirt factories sewed mosquito nets; fac- 
tories for rubber goods produced gas masks; 
peaceful stove plants turned to making hand 
grenades and trench bombs; corset factories 
labored on Medical Corps belts and fencing 
masks; gear plants learned the art of mak- 
ing gun sights; plants for pipe organs made 
mosquito nets, and so on.? 


Experience to date is not different 
from that of 1917. A surgical supply 
house ordinarily making scalpels makes 
antiaircraft gun parts for an automobile 
company. A shovel and plow factory 
makes mounts for this gun; while maga- 
zines are made by a cash register com- 
pany. Countless other examples are to 
be found, and as time passes, more and 
more of this will have to be accom- 
plished. Much of it involves subcon- 
tracting, and the successful administra- 
tion of subcontracting has provided 
businessmen with some of their biggest 
headaches. 


SUBCONTRACTING 


The first war contracts were let to 
large business concerns. This was to 
be expected, because the larger con- 
cerns usually had the capacity, the man- 

1 Bernard M. Baruch, American Industry in 


the War (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1921), p. 42. 
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agement, and the financing necessary to 
accept most readily the work involved 
in munitions production. A survey 
made in March 1941 revealed that of 
$11,500,000,000 of prime contracts 
awarded between June 13, 1940 and 
February 15, 1941, over 20 per cent 
went to two groups of companies of 
closely interconnected ownership, over 
40 per cent to six closely interconnected 
groups, and 80 per cent to sixty-two 
companies or interrelated groups.? Some 
portion of the work covered in these 
contracts may have been subcontracted, 
but the important conclusion is that the 
bulk of the early war activity went to 
the larger manufacturing concerns. 

The Government’s attitude toward 
subcontracting has been that it is the 
responsibility of the small manufacturer 
to take the initiative. He must seek 
out the prime contractor, negotiate his 
contract himself, arrange his own financ- 
ing, and look to the prime contractor for 
payment. More and more, however, the 
prime contractor has been urged—in 
some cases he has been required—to 
share the volume of his work with a 
subcontractor. 

Consider the problems the prime con- 
tractor faces. What part of the finished 
produce that he is making should he ac- 
quire under a subcontract? Should he 
take that part on which he makes the 
least profit? Or that part which is most 
alien to his normal operation? Or that 
part which requires the greatest expendi- 
ture in time or money? From the point 
of view of speed, he should probably 
subcontract that part which is nearest to 
being the bottleneck in his own plant. 
This he practically never is able to do, 
since if the product is a bottleneck in 
his own plant it probably is something 
that cannot be readily made outside. 


2From a speech by Chester C. Davis, re- 
ported in Defense (now Victory), Vol. 2, No. 
11 (March 18, 1941), p. 14. (Office of Emer- 
gency Management.) 
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Such bottlenecks are the extremely fine 
tooled parts on the assembly, or meticu- 
lously make jigs or fixtures. These are 
often products for which it would be 
useless to seek outside supply. Too 
many times a manufacturer finds that 
outside suppliers, even those fairly close 
to the line of activity in which he is en- 
gaged, can make only the simpler parts; 
and too often he has ample facilities to 
make such parts himself. 

Once a subcontractor has been found, 
the prime contractor must begin the 
long process of fostering smooth rela- 
tions with his joint supplier. Only 
rarely can a subcontractor take a blue- 
print and with no further ado pro- 
ceed to fill the order he has accepted. 
Rather, the successful completion of 
work-spreading through subcontracting 
has required of industry the most pains- 
taking co-operation. Production control 
is everywhere premised upon planned 
schedules met exactly, and management 
has had to be assured that all supply 
lines are kept open and flowing freely. 
Too often a subcontractor has over- 
looked some hidden difficulty; too often 
some unavoidable delay rises to plague 
both partners. Constant vigilance is the 
price of successful subcontracting, and 
every prime contractor has experienced 
the troubles involved in a decision to 
buy rather than to make. The cost to 
a company in terms of managerial time 
is very high, particularly since the hours 
of its executive personnel are the most 
valuable assets an operating business 
possesses. Initial costs are highest, of 
course, and both parties can look for- 
ward to smoother waters ahead when 
the change-over is completed. 

The trials of the subcontractor in- 
clude the difficulties of securing financial 
support. Small manufacturers do not 
ordinarily have surplus working capital 
upon which to rely during the trouble- 
filled period of the initial subcontract. 
Their bankers may, quite properly, 
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question the financial soundness of a 
venture into strange waters, and, in 
some instances, decline to extend neces- 
sary credit. The prime contractor may 
be located some distance from the sub- 
contractor’s plant and be unknown to 
the local banker. The subcontractor 
has no Government contract which he 
can furnish as collateral or upon which- 
he may request an advance payment 
from the Government. Frequently the 
subcontractor has had to fall back on 
the prime contractor for necessary 
credit, which only adds to the problems 
of his partner to the contract. The 
financial problems of change-over have 
been difficult but by no means insur- 
mountable. They have, however, been 
costly in time, which is precious, and 
wasteful of managerial skill, which is 
scarce, 


VENTURESOME MANAGEMENT REQUIRED 


In short, the change-over from civil- 
ian operations to wartime operations is 
a process that is difficult to start be- 
cause it calls for venturesome manage- 
ment, willing to forsake the sort of busi- 
ness to which it has been accustomed 
and for which it has long sought. The 
change-over asks that this management 
accept tremendous responsibilities in an 
unfamiliar line of business activity, 
often working for a prime contractor 
with which management is not familiar, 
and at unusual financial risks. Change- 
over starts slowly, becomes accelerated, 
and then slows down. The easiest shifts 
are those that are made first. The law 
of diminishing returns operates surely, 
for those manufacturers best adapted to 
wartime activities are earliest to be 
drawn into the munitions orbit. What 
will happen to the remainder? It can- 
not be foretold. It is probable that 
their personnel can be more easily 
changed over than can their equipment 
and their organization. Probably there 
are and will be many unemployed busi- 
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ness concerns that will be as useless for 
the immediate war effort as were many 
of the unemployed workers in 1940. 
We can no more look to a complete 
change-over from civilian to munitions 
industries than we could have expected 
to create an arsenal of democracy by 
the immediate utilization of our unem- 
ployed in 1939 or 1940. 

The problem of the civilian industries 
is thus a serious one. Part of the prob- 
lem will be handled by change-over to 
full-time rather than part-time muni- 
tions activity. Other companies can 
concentrate on that portion of essential 
civilian activity needed to sustain our 
civilian population at minimum stand- 
ards of living. Still others may have to 
be sustained at some minimum level 
against the termination of the war, in 
the same way that the Government sus- 
tains a skeleton munitions force during 
peace times. 


COMPETITION 


The uncertain role of competition in 
civilian industry during wartime is a 
problem posed for industry, but actually 
the problem rests in the lap of the Gov- 
ernment. Competition is naturally 
weakened in any seller’s market, and the 
swollen national income stream presents 
to industry an eager market. Priorities 
resulting from scarce materials and re- 
stricted prices bring rationing in their 
wake, and rationing means Governmen- 
tal control of business survival. While 
rationing of selected materials is already 
here, the rationing of man power is not, 
except in the general way in which the 
Selective Service administration has en- 
deavored to provide workers for indus- 
try. The increasing size of the Army 
and the labor requirements of the grow- 
ing munitions industry will certainly 
make more acute the labor difficulties, 
perhaps eventually resulting in delib- 
erate rationing of man power as well 
as supplies. Great Britain has taken 
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this step, and the required registration 
in this country of all men from 18 to 
65 can only be considered a move in 
the same direction. 

In still other ways, competition in 
civilian areas is dulled during wartime. 
To an increasing degree, price competi- 
tion is ended by price ceilings, which, 
although they are maximum price re- 
strictions, rapidly become minimums as 
well, as supplies diminish and costs rise. 
The distinctive character of many prod- 
ucts is ended, too, by the necessities 
of wartime, and quality competition 
ceases; products become standardized. 
Small manufacturers, with products lit- 
tle known, lose their most potent 
weapon, price shaving, and tend to drop 
out. A small company, too, is more 
affected by the withdrawal of a single 
individual in its organization to some 
other field of activity, and so may not 
survive. In part, the withdrawal from 
competition will be voluntary; in part, 
forced by restrictions of supplies, mate- 
rials, and men. 

In many ways, the urgent and un- 
usual situations of wartime call for 
co-operative rather than competitive 
action on the part of industry. Patents 
must be pooled and processes shared, 
selling organizations may be merged, 
and trading agreements established. 
Substantially more concerted action will 
be necessary in the areas of both pro- 
duction and selling. Unfortunately, 
businessmen find that although in- 
creased co-operation is favored by the 
Government, there still remains the 
threat of legal action under the antitrust 
laws to harass and confuse them. 

From the point of view of the market- 
ing aspects of business, the shift to a 
wartime economy means in many areas 
a sudden and drastic change from many 
purchasers to one; from the use of 
varied outlets to a single buyer. Con- 
tracts are in millions of dollars instead 
of thousands of dollars; and while con- 
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ditions of sale differ and the processes 
of handling are simplified, the problem 
is essentially one of production rather 
than one ‘of selling. Accordingly, the 
marketing function of business is sub- 
ject to considerable curtailment as the 
change-over from civilian to munitions 
operations progresses. 

When the Government replaces indi- 
vidual consumers, retail stores, whole- 
salers, and jobbers as the purchaser of 
American products, the need for sales 
organizations is diminished. As stocks 
of merchandise dwindle, companies are 
faced with the problem of how best to 
use their available supplies. The im- 
portant thing no longer is to be able 
to deliver on time, but to be able to 
deliver at all. Branch warehouses are 
closed, field selling agencies curtailed. 
In what proportions and in what direc- 
tions these adjustments must be made 
is one of the major problems that con- 
front industry. Its solution requires 
that management take the long- as well 
as the short-run view of its competitive 
position. 

In many ways, competition under war 
conditions ceases to be competition 
among suppliers and becomes rather 


competition among buyers, and industry . 


is faced with all the peculiar problems 
which this dramatic shift in position en- 
tails. Consider the anomalous situation 
of the procurement executives of most 
of our corporations. In the absence of 
formal rationing, and with the exception 


of those materials like rubber and hemp _ 


available only from Government stock 


piles, procurement officials must seek — 


supplies wherever they may be found. 
The successful purchasing agent must 
become a successful salesman and per- 
suade, by such means at his command, 
some seller to provide him with needed 
goods. If industry is left to handle the 
problem of rationing, it will be on the 
basis of existing contracts and service to 
those customers who, in the. past, pur- 
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chased all their supplies from a given 
source, Reciprocal trading agreements 
will operate in reverse; and competition 
will be keenest, not for customers, but 
for sources of supply. 


SUPPLY oF MATERIALS 


The first bottlenecks that developed 
to check American arms production 
were acute shortages of machine tools 
and skilled labor. These shortages were 
not dispelled, but their acuteness wore 
off, as supplies started to come in and 
as plans were adjusted to the known 
difficulties. The serious and, for civilian 
industry, the crippling shortages came 
later in the area of materials: copper, 
aluminum, rubber, scrap steel, and so 
on. Most of these materials are dur- 
able, and it would seem as though sup- 
plies might have been laid up against 
the expected needs. The requirements 
of war, however, are not fixed, and, as 
was pointed out at the start, the con- 


‘. stant acceleration of the program has 
~ been the outstanding characteristic of 
our war effort. 


Nevertheless, the uncertainty in the 


“ requirements asked of industry have 


: added greatly to industry’s problems. 


Business came to learn, first, of the 
astonishing rates of expansion in the 
military plans; it learned also of the 


- uncertainty and inconsistency in plans. 
-The multiplicity of administrative agen- 


cies in Washington did not allay the 
uncertainties, and different estimates at 
the same time for the same requirement 
added to the confusion. In the area of 
civilian needs, conditions seemed to defy 
forecasting, and the widespread use in 
Government agencies of complex sta- 
tistical devices in estimating civilian 
needs did not carry much conviction for 
the results they produced. Producers, 
of course, were troubled by these un- 
certainties, which time and the entrance 
of the United States into the war have 
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tended to resolve. That these uncer- 
tainties were not peculiar to this country 
is evident from the following comments 
of Winston Churchill on the similar 
problem in England at a comparable 
time in the history of her war effort: 


My submission is that, broadly speaking, 
the original programs, when they were con- 
ceived, were less than one-third of what was 
then needed; that the original programs 
have been expanded by a series of after- 
thoughts which would not have occurred 
at the outset if a firm view had been taken 
of the need and scale of our rearmament; 
and that the deliveries of these programs, 
both original and supplementary, are in 
many cases at least twelve months lagging 
behind what might reasonably have been 
expected. Further, I submit that these evil 
tendencies, this lamentable lag, will con- 
tinue, and that the friction, the hitches and 
the local and sporadic confusion will be 
aggravated as the scale of the business 
grows, unless new efforts are made to lift 
the whole process to a higher and more 
efficient basis of organization and produc- 
tion. 


GOVERNMENT PURCHASING AND 
PRICE FIXING 


Two aspects of the shortage in sup- 
plies have irked business. First there 
have been instances of unskillful pur- 
chasing on the part of Government 
itself. Many shortages, business has 
believed, were made more acute by 
purchases in advance of needs by Gov- 
ernment agencies, Thus one manufac- 
turer complained that purchases of 
welders’ goggles by one branch of the 
service against requirements at some 
future time had created a choke-point 
at a critical level, since welding is a 
most important activity in shipbuilding, 
and, to a somewhat less extent, elsewhere 


3 The Case for a Ministry of Supply, House 
of Commons, November 17, 1938, from Win- 
ston Churchill, Blood, Sweat, and Tears (New 
York: Putnam, 1941), p. 79. 
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in industry. Likewise, much steel has 
been delivered to storage yards of ship- 
building plants against the future needs 
of the building programs. Information 
on the extent of these and other inven- 
tories in the hands of Government serv- 
ices and agencies, as well as in private 
industry, was early sought, but slow in 
forthcoming. 

One function of price is to bring forth 
a supply; and to some extent, business 
has believed, the current shortages in 
supply of certain materials is the result 
of maximum price ceilings established 
by the Office of Price Administration. 
The first price restrictions, on second- 
hand machine tools and scrap aluminum 
and zinc, were designed chiefly to stop 
speculation and to bring out supply. 
But succeeding in that, these restrictions 
have failed to bring the marginal and 
‘submarginal producers into the market. 
Impending shortages of scrap steel, es- 
sential to the open-hearth process of 
refining steel, have resulted in part from 
too low a price for scrap. In another 
area, one company has sought direct 
action—the Ethyl Corporation has 
asked permission to pay higher than 
the ceiling price, in order to foster pro- 
duction of lead from submarginal prop- 
erties. The necessary solution, the 
eventual solution, will be a Government 
agency with widespread powers to buy 
‘and sell. In that event the Government 
will buy at prices commensurate with 
costs of production, and sell from its 
stock at fixed ceiling prices. The im- 
portant result of this maneuver will be 
that the Government will have brought 
the less efficient, high-cost operators into 
production.‘ 


4In a few instances, prices over the fixed 
maximum have already been permitted by the 
Office of Price Administration. Thus, several 
copper producers have been allowed to sell 
copper above the ceiling price by reason of 
high production costs. It is presumed that this 
copper will be purchased by the Procurement 
Division of the Treasury Department. In an- 
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An inevitable outcome of price fixing 
without rationing is the existence of 
bootleg “black markets.” Upgrading, 
short measure, and required supplemen- 
tary purchases have all been present. 
How far these markets extend cannot 
be measured, but they do exist, both to 
plague and to rescue private industry. 
If it were not for certain of the black 
market techniques, private business in 
many instances simply could not get 
supplies. As a counterbalance to the 
formal priority procedures, the black 
markets have probably served as valu- 
able safety valves, and in many in- 
stances clearly served to further the war 
effort. 


SUPPLY oF LABOR 


The inevitable bottleneck on Ameri- 
can war effort is man power. Produc- 
tion choke-points can be overcome, new 
plants in time will be ready, but be- 
cause of military needs, the passage of 
time can mean only reduced rather than 
increased labor supply. Consequently, 
from the very beginning, the question 
of labor supply has been a serious prob- 
lem for industry. 

The long depression of the 1930's 
was more costly than will ever be real- 
ized. One of the elements of cost was 
the “depreciation” suffered by industrial 
man power. Skills were not maintained 
and replacements were not made. This 
labor depreciation was more serious 
than the depreciation of plant and 
equipment, since the available supply 
of skilled labor has proved to be more 
flexible in use than has the equipment 
in existence prior to 1940. However, 
by upgrading, by means of “refresher” 
courses, and by “training in industry,” 


other instance, a high-cost producer of ethyl 
alcohol was given special permission to charge 
5 cents a gallon more than the established 
maximum price. (Defense [now Victory], Of- 
fice for Emergency Management, Vol. 2, No. 
42 [Oct. 28, 1941], p. 12.) 
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the supply of skilled labor has steadily 
increased. 

One serious problem for industry has 
been the high turnover of labor, in both 
civilian and war industries. In August 
1941 the over-all quit rate was 2.46 per 
cent for 135 manufacturing industries. 
Higher wages in other industries have 
drained off workers in some industries, 
such as sawmills and cotton textiles 
where the rates were 4.9 per cent and 
4.15 per cent. Other civilian industries 
lost workers in anticipation of approach- 
ing “priority” unemployment, but even 
munitions industries lost heavily in the 
one month: aircraft 3 per cent, machine 
tools and shipbuilding 2.5 per cent.® 
Competitive bidding for skilled workers 
is becoming a common complaint, and 
the turnover rates just cited reflect this 
practice. 

Part of the difficulty with labor sup- 
ply arises out of the changing pattern 
of industry. The rate of change-over 
has been necessarily unequal in different 
industries, and this has meant that the 
available supply released by the change- 
over has differed from region to region. 
Moreover, the new industrial plants 
have tended to offset the old balance. 
New England, which in 1939 contrib- 
uted about 10 per cent of total value 
added by manufacture, had received 
only 6 per cent of total Government 
and privately financed defense contracts 
for industrial facilities issued through 
August 31, 1941, which totaled approxi- 
mately $4,500,000,000. In the east 
south central region the same percent- 
ages are 9.5 of new facilities as against 
3.4 of value added in 1939; in the west 
south central region the percentages are 
5.7 and 3.4; in the west north central 
region they are 8.6 and 5.5. In the 
other central area, which borders on the 
Great Lakes, the largest plant expansion 
took place—27.5 per cent of the total; 


5 Survey of Current Business, Nov. 1941, p. 
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but in this area 31.5 per cent of all 
value added in manufactures in 1939 
was created. In the entire central area 
some 51 per cent of all plant expansion 
took place.* In part, the location of 
these facilities was determined by avail- 
able labor supply, but other considera- 
tions were important. To the extent 
that labor mobility has proved to be less 
than had been expected (and there have 
been instances, for example, of skilled 
machinists unwilling to leave their 
homes in New York), the labor supply 
problem has been amplified by regional 
shifts in the structure of manufacturing. 

A far more deep-rooted change in the 
character of manufacturing concerns the 
changing position of labor in industry. 
The spread of unionism has gone so far 
as to bring entirely new relationships 
between management and labor. With 
the country in war, a somewhat different 
aspect of the changed situation presents 
itself, but in 1940 and 1941 the develop- 
ment of the new relationships brought 
countless problems to industry. All 
these problems were not the result of 
the defense and war effort, but the war 
presented the occasion for their emer- 
gence. The restrictions on management 
under the Wagner Act, coupled with 
aggressive action on the part of the 
unions, have given rise to much trouble 
and disagreement in industry. It would 
be glossing over the facts not to record 
that for many companies the problems 
arising from these new relationships 
have been among the most distressing 
that management has faced. 


SUPPLY OF MANAGEMENT 


Of all the bottlenecks resulting from 
inadequate facilities, probably the most 
serious, but at the same time the most 
uncertain, has been the scarcity of good 


6 Bureau of Research and Statistics, Office of 
Production Management, cited in Survey of 
Current Business, Nov. 1941, p. 12. 
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managers. Management is a limiting 
factor on plant expansion, on subcon- 
tracting, on successful plant operations. 
Company top management is probably 
more concerned with the problem of 
adequate junior executive personnel 
than with almost any other problem. 
The cost of inadequate management is 
impossible to measure, just as is the 
benefit from superior personnel. Good 
management can forestall difficulties 
that poor management cannot foresee— 
difficulties in production, in subcon- 
tracting, in financing, in the human 
relations of industry. Skilled manage- 
ment at the supervisory stage is a con- 
tinuing critical requirement of produc- 
tion. Modern methods of production 
call for extraordinarily careful planning, 
close scheduling of different parts of 
the factory process, and skillful han- 
dling of the men that comprise the 
organization. The success of the or- 
ganization turns in large measure on the 
caliber of its leaders. The pressure of 
the war effort has only served to focus 
attention upon this requirement of in- 
dustry and to make more urgent the 
best possible solution of the problem. 


Tue Lonc-Run Pornt or Vew 


The problems posed for industry are 
by no means restricted to those con- 
cerned with the current task of speedy 
production. Management has been 
plagued by all the problems that have 
had to be met in order to produce the 
goods so vitally needed for war, but at 
the same time it has had to keep its 
eye on the long-range effect of its ac- 
tions. Since the declaration of war the 
long-run problems have become less im- 
portant, since it is the immediate situa- 
tion that has to be met. Nevertheless, 
there are a number of long-run diff- 
culties that have given rise to problems 
which management has had to face. 

In the first place, management must 
look forward to another change-over 
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period that to some extent will reverse 
the trends of the present. That postwar 
change-over will bring problems as yet 
uncertain; nevertheless, there are cer- 
tain aspects of the problem to which 
management can today give attention. 
So far as facilities are available, research 
can be devoted to the processes of pro- 
duction, and to the products that can 
be manufactured by each producer. 
Out of the war production experience 
are bound to come substantial increases 
in real income, just as after the last war 
great advances were made in industrial 
productivity and in the range of useful 
products. Management should be on 
the alert for profitable ways to ‘apply 
the lessons of war to the ways of peace. 
Attention can be given to possible 
needs of plant in the long run. Gov- 
ernment-sponsored plant expansion has 
been based upon long-run analysis and 
planning; in no less measure, privately 
financed plant expansion should con- 
sider future needs. Now that war is 
at hand the long-run considerations lose 
validity, for a needed plant must be 
built even though it were to last but a 
few years. During the uncertain years 
spent in watching the war from the side 
lines, the problem of plant expansion 
was more serious than today. In those 
years the uncertainty of the term for 
which the investment would be useful, 
coupled with an unwillingness, at first, 
of the tax officials to adjust depreciation 
allowances, made corporation manage- 
ment hesitate to develop new properties 
or plan extensive plant expansion. 
Events have proved that cautiousness 
to have been in error, but they likewise 
have served to galvanize all elements of 
production into action for the common 
purpose of all-out war production. 
While problems of postwar adjust- 
ment pale into insignificance in the face 
of current emergencies, there is no deny- 
ing that such problems exist. Shifts in 
the structure of the economy during 
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this war period will leave their mark. 
Whether the country will go into a great 
period of readjustment, rebuilding, and 
expansion following the war, or into a 
long period of exhaustion and depres- 
sion, one cannot tell; but one can be 
sure that the seeds of the future are 
now being broadcast. 

In no earlier war was the effort so 
great in the direction of building up 
productive facilities; in no other war 
was the sheer magnitude of the expan- 
sion even thought of. Armies can be 
demobilized; but plant capacity will 
remain, new mines will continue to pro- 
duce, new steel mills will be available 
to swell or to glut the markets of the 
postwar period. Not only will competi- 
tion be greater from company to com- 
pany, but also from industry to in- 
dustry. Thus, while the steel industry 
faces intensified competition within the 
industry, it in turn will be faced by 
competition from the aluminum and 
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magnesium industries on the one hand 
and by the development of plastics and 
similar steel substitutes on the other. 
How profitably to distribute the prod- 
ucts of this increased capacity is a 
problem to which thought cannot be 
directed too early. 

The prosecution of the war will solve 
many problems of industry, just as it 
will raise others. The apathy of indus- 
trial effort, on the part of both manage- 
ment and labor, has disappeared. Wise 
steps have been taken toward the es- 
sential goal of industrial peace. Morale 
is high, for the die is cast and the battle 
joined. But on the other hand the task 
becomes heavier, the resources less. 
Every energy must be put to the job 
“twenty-four hours a day and seven 
days a week,” to use the President’s 
phrase. For time is short, it has always 
been short, and the only way to make 
progress is constantly to exceed previous 
records. 


Charles A. Bliss, Ph.D., is associate professor of 
business statistics at the Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Harvard University. From 1932 to 
1937 he was executive secretary of the National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, and is the author of one 
of its publications, The Structure of Manufacturing 


Production (1939). 


Some Problems of Organized Labor in a War Economy 


By PAUL ELIEL 


HE war with Japan is.four days old 

as this is being written. Three pre- 
vious drafts have been thrown away be- 
cause the rapidly changing scene has 
made anything said in them obsolete 
and without practical significance. To 
attempt to discuss this topic with the 
threatened strike on the railroads hang- 
ing over the country and the situation 
in the captive coal mines still unsettled 
was to shut one’s eyes to events which 
were tending rapidly to change the na- 
ture of the problems created for labor 
by the defense effort. The rejection of 
the findings of the President’s Emer- 
gency Board by the operating employees 
of the railroads and the actual stoppage 
of work in the captive coal mines cre- 
ated a new series of problems for labor. 
Clearest evidence of this is found in the 
substitution of the more drastic Smith 
Bill in the House of Representatives for 
less extreme proposals openly directed 
against organized labor, and the very 
large majority by which it was passed. 
While the vote was almost identical with 
that of the House in June 1940 on the 
Smith Bill designed to amend the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, the latter 
proposal had the blessing of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, since it was 
amended to include the specific pro- 
posals of that organization. In the 
more recent action of the House, the 
whole of official labor was arrayed 
against the bill, and consequently the 
136 negative votes probably represent 
the maximum that labor could muster 
in the House of Representatives at that 
time. 


LABOR’S PRESENT POSITION 


Where does this leave organized labor 
now that we are no longer operating 
under a defense economy but are ac- 


tually at war? Labor can gain little 
comfort from the fact that had there 
been no declaration of war the Smith 
Bill would not have passed the Senate 
without drastic amendments. Likewise, 
it cannot feel that the threats posed by 
some form of Federal legislation circum- 
scribing labor’s customary rights and 
prerogatives have been set aside “for 
the duration,” since no antilabor bill 
will now be considered—for the time 
being. On the contrary, organized labor 
is more definitely on probation, more 
sharply subject. to critical scrutiny, than 
at any previous time in its history. La- 
bor is on probation because it is the only 
one of the economic’ factors that can 
bring a total stoppage of production, or 
that can cripple such a critical segment 
of productive facilities as to affect an 
entire industry and bring it to a full 
stop. The celerity and unanimity with 
which Congress passed the resolution 
declaring war, the quick committee 
votes on highly controversial questions 
involving such matters as the use of 
American forces anywhere on the globe 
without restriction, and finally the enor- 
mous seriousness of our problem as evi- 
denced by our losses at Pearl Harbor 
and those of the British in the South 
Pacific, point the moral to all who will 
read that this Nation will brook no in- 
ternal interference, from any source, 
with the orderly and uninterrupted pro- 
duction of all the goods and services 
needed for ultimate victory. 

Organized labor, both officially and 
through the rank and file, is keenly 
aware of this, as is evidenced by the 
immediate response of its leaders to the 
war, the announcement that interunion 
and interfederation jurisdictional dis- 
putes will end and that other steps de- 
signed to prevent stoppages in defense 
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industries have been taken. Of far more 
importance, however, the fundamental 
‘patriotism of America’s workers, their 
undying allegiance to this country and 
the principles of freedom for which it 
stands, and their implacable hatred of 
all that totalitarianism stands for, make 
it certain that, so far as is possible, labor 
will carry its portion of the burden of 
the war. Nor will workers be unwilling 
to make their share of the sacrifices 
which will be required of all. Workers 
are accustomed to making sacrifices. 
The late Justice Brandeis, as long ago 
as 1902, stated in an address: 


Modern civilization affords no instance of 
enlightened self-sacrifice on so large a scale 
as that presented when great bodies of men 
calmly and voluntarily give up steady work, 
at satisfactory wages and under proper con- 
ditions for the sole reason that the employer 
refuses the recognition of their union which 
they believe to be essential to the ultimate 
good of workingmen. If you search the 
heroes of peace, you will find many of them 
among the obscure and humble workmen 
who have braved idleness and poverty in 
devotion to the principles for which their 
union stands. 


I repeat that we should not be con- 
cerned about the willingness of workers 
to make their full share of sacrifices, 
once they are convinced, as they now 
are, that the cause for which they are 
asked to sacrifice is a just one. That 
should be the least of the Nation’s wor- 
ries when it considers the grave prob- 
lems it faces. And it will be the least 
concern of the great mass of workers 
and their leaders. 

But’ the problem is not a simple one 
that can be satisfied in terms of patri- 
otism, loyalty, or willingness to sacri- 
fice. Labor on probation will not be 
called before the bar of public opinion 
because it is lacking in any of these. 
Some of labor’s problems are likely to 
arise, from here out, because there are 
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still within its ranks a few individuals 
of the sort that have always cynically 
considered the labor movement as some- 
thing specifically designed so that it 
may be preyed on. It is from indi- 
viduals of this type—the traitors of the 
labor movement—individuals like Sca- 
lise, Browne, and Bioff, and lesser men 
of the same stripe who have confined 
their operations to local organizations, 
that labor at this time has the most to 
fear. For it is not to be doubted that 
men who would prostitute their union 
and pervert it to such base purposes in 
time of peace, who would betray and 
sell out their fellow workers, would have 
no compunctions about continuing their 
activities during time of war, even 
though they were fairly certain that a 
continuation of these tactics would bring 
them eventually to trial and punish- 
ment. Such a betrayal might take a 
variety of forms ranging from outright 
racketeering to strikes called for pur- 
poses of industrial blackmail, or strikes 
arising out of contests for union domi- 
nation and control. 


LABOR’S CLAIM TO SOVEREIGNTY 


Why, it may be asked, does not the 
labor movement do something to rid 
itself of such parasites? The answer 
is that the labor movement by instinct, 
by tradition, and by organization is 
peculiarly ill-fitted either to prevent 
such occurrences or to discipline those 
who may engage in them. Complete in- 
dependence and autonomy—commonly 
called “voluntarism” by the labor move- 
ment—is its tradition. Fundamentally, 
this means that within the sphere of 
authority, as claimed by it, as granted 
by a parent federation such as the 
American Federation of Labor, or as 
seized as the result of jurisdictional war- 
fare with some competing organization, 
each union exercises practically all the 
attributes of sovereignty. Expressed 
otherwise, this means that labor tradi- 
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tionally has insisted that it should make 
and administer the laws of its organiza- 
tion and being; that it should be able 
at all times and without reference to 
any other authority to resist aggression 
from without—that is, from the state 
itself or from rival labor organizations; 
and that it should have the power to 
suppress revolt from within. 

Now if labor in fact exercises these 
sovereign rights which it demands be 
accorded it, with discretion and in ac- 
cordance with the principles of freedom 
and democracy it so passionately and 
in most instances so sincerely espouses, 
then society at large, including most 
of the members of organized labor it- 
self, is content to leave labor to its own 
devices or even to accord it special 
recognition and protection in the form 
of legislation such as the National Labor 
Relations Act. But where the sover- 
eignty claimed by labor organizations 
clashes with the sovereignty of the state 
itself, then society at large, including 
most of the members of organized labor, 
is eventually going to insist that the 
lesser sovereignty shall give way to the 
greater, and if it refuses or neglects to 
do so, then the greater sovereign will 
ruthlessly override the lesser. 

If this be true in times of peace, it 
is obvious that it must be utterly and 
unconditionally true in time of war. 
Such limited claims of sovereignty as 
can be accorded to any organization can 
only relate to activities that do not in- 
fringe on those reserved to the state 
itself, and the exercise of which can in 
no wise affect the successful conduct of 
the war. No larger claim of sovereign 
rights by any organization less than the 
state itself can be admitted or counte- 
nanced. Further, even these severely 
limited claims can be recognized only 
if the organization that advances them 
is prepared to maintain order and en- 
force discipline within its realm. 
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WEAKNESS IN DISCIPLINE 

But, as already indicated, it is pre- 
cisely in the area of maintaining order 
and discipline that labor organizations 
are notoriously weak. The American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations are both es- 
sentially loosely knit federations of 
unions. All basic and important powers 
are reserved to the individual unions 
comprising the parent body, and neither 
that body, its annual conventions, its 
executive council or other central body, 
nor its president enjoys any substantial 
authority over any of the member 
unions. The only exceptions are the 
comparatively small and unimportant 
directly affiliated locals—the so-called 
Federal unions in the case of the A.F. 
of L.—which are usually confined to a 
single plant, and which represent the 
initial stage in organization of an un- 
organized industry. As to these the 
parent body exercises some considerable 
measure of control, since it must author- 
ize stoppages, and, more important, 
since it controls the purse strings and 
pays strike benefits should a stoppage 
occur. But beyond this, the officers 
and executive council are practically 
powerless to take any affirmative action. 
By design, the relationships between 
parent federation and affiliated union 
are so loose that action that really 
amounts to discipline is impossible, for 
secession of the individual union is an 
ever present danger if disagreement is 
too sharp. 

Similarly, local unions in many labor 
organizations enjoy a very high degree 
of autonomy and independence from 
higher control. Few are the instances 
in which the parent body has either the 
authority or the fortitude to discipline 
a recalcitrant local. While almost all 
unions require strike sanction by the 
central authority before benefits will be 
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paid, the approval of a strike vote is 
largely a matter of form. 


~ CRITICAL PUBLIC ATTITUDE 


The core of all this is that under a 
war economy, far more than in times 
of peace, labor will have to take the 
entire blame for the acts of everyone 
attached to the labor movement-—for 
the honest and the dishonest, for those 
in its ranks who have dedicated their 
lives to a cause, as well as those who are 
cynically exploiting it. Whether rightly 
or wrongly, justly or unjustly, labor is 
going to be held responsible for every 
stoppage, but particularly for stoppages 
affecting a war industry. And under a 
war economy, almost every industry is 
going to be so classed. 

The public mind will be so obsessed 
with the grim problems created by the 
war, the will to victory is going to be 
such a consuming passion, that there 
will be a general lack of sympathy for, 
and understanding of, any strike in any 
industry. Enormous numbers of the 
population are going to have to pull in 
their belts and see their accustomed 
standards steadily lowered without the 
slightest possibility of doing anything 
about it. Strikes for higher wages are 
going to be highly unpopular no matter 
where they may be called. Therefore, 
labor is going to have to go beyond the 
mere expression, in resolutions, of the 
necessity for workers in defense indus- 
tries to abjure the strike during the 
period of the war. In order to prevent 
stoppages and to forestall at the same 
time adverse public reaction demanding 
highly restrictive control and regulation 
of unions, labor must be prepared to 
take far bolder stands, to discipline 
where such discipline is possible, to 
exert greater powers of leadership, to 
have done with silence as to scandals 
within the family of labor, and to speak 
out sharply and decisively in severest 
condemnation of individuals who bring 
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the name of labor into disrepute or of 
organizations that fail to co-operate in 
the national effort. 


PuBLIC RELATIONS Poticy NEEDED 


Such a program differs enormously 
from the traditional policy of the labor 
movement in this country. Among 
other things, it implies the necessity for 
the establishment by labor of a definite 
public relations policy. Such a policy 
is vitally necessary because labor can 
no longer coast on the sympathetic sup- 
port which it has always received as 
underdog from the great mass of per- 
sons. No longer can it rely on the 
friendly support of public officials who 
on the one hand see a grandeur and 
nobility of purpose in the labor move- 
ment, or on the other see a dangerously 
compact bloc of votes that must be reck- 
oned with. No longer can it expect to 
prevent the consideration and passage 
of adverse legislation by the familiar 
political tactics of the pressure group. 
Neither these positive assets which labor 
has previously enjoyed nor these nega- 
tive techniques which it has invoked to 
attain its ends are going to be effective 
under a war economy. Organized labor 
is going to be judged by its works and 
not by its votes. 

But the preservation of labor unions 
is essential, not only to the winning of 
the war but also to the attainment of 
the peace which must eventually fol- 
low. For unions are, in the large, very 
real repositories of the best of the demo- 
cratic principle. However, labor can- 
not look to its friends outside the move- 
ment to assure that it come through to 
the peace unscathed and untrammeled 
by restrictive legislation. Neither can 
it look to these friends to assure that it 
will not be publicly hated and reviled 
at the close of the war. Both of these 
are real dangers that it faces, and only 
by the exercise of the greatest possible 
self-restraint and the effective use of the 
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best industrial statesmanship that la- 
bor possesses can these difficulties be 
avoided. 

What are the minimum essentials of 
a public relations policy that may aid 
the labor movement in avoiding some 
of the difficulties that lie ahead? First, 
it is clear that such a policy has an in- 
ternal and an external phase. The 
internal phase should be directed to- 
wards informing the members of the 
rank and file as to the jeopardy in 
which the whole labor movement pres- 
ently stands, and the steps which must 
be taken and those which must be 
avoided if this peril is to be escaped. 
The external phase would have to do 
with all the aspects of the relations of 
labor to the public and to government. 
Its objective should be to build up a 
more favorable response from the pub- 
lic than labor at the moment enjoys. 


CHANGED EMPHASIS NECESSARY 


The most important step which labor 
could take from the standpoint of de- 
veloping an internal public relations 
policy would be to engage the best tech- 
nical journalists whom it could secure, 
and turn them loose on the job of ad- 
vising unions publishing their own pa- 
pers and magazines, of which there are 
literally hundreds, as to how these might 
be revised and revamped in order more 
effectively to fill the needs of the labor 
movement itself, and, in addition, as to 
how they might contribute more ef- 
fectively to the war effort. For it can 
be said that with a few notable excep- 
tions, probably not to excéed a dozen, 
publications by and for labor represent 
not only the most pitifully ineffective 
aspect of the labor movement but, far 
worse, an extraordinary opportunity 
that labor is letting slip. Presumably 
designed and written to keep workers 
advised of developments both in their 
own trades and occupations and in the 
world of labor in general, the labor 
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press as a whole is badly and uninterest- 
ingly written, with unwise emphasis, the 
papers as a whole are miserably printed 
and unattractive, and the selection of 
material is in many cases almost a 
guarantee that the publication will not 
be read. Certain it is that in nine in- 
stances out of ten they will not be read 
by workers’ wives, since apparently the 
editors are unaware of the fact that 
there is such a thing as a worker’s home 
and family. 

The matter of emphasis as a problem 
in the internal public relations policy of 
the labor movement is not confined to 
the handling of material in the columns 
of the labor press. Of itself it is of the 
greatest importance. Labor may be cor- 
rect in its assumption that during times 
of peace it should play up the failures, 
the weaknesses, and the unfavorable 
attributes of employers as a class; that 
it should glorify and magnify the role 
of labor while belittling that of manage- 
ment; that it should trace all manage- 
ment motives back to some ignoble or 
dishonest purpose; and that it should 
repeatedly emphasize the social and 
economic desirability of all the continu- 
ing objectives of the labor movement. 
But in time of national crisis, labor must 
affect a complete revolution in its think- 
ing as regards its relations to employers 
and the public. 

Intelligent labor leaders know that, 
as Mr. Leiserson of the National Labor 
Relations Board recently pointed out, 
the management mind and the labor 
mind are not cut off the same piece, but 
that they represent two frequently quite 
different but equally honest approaches 
to the problem of how workers and man- 
agement can best arrange their interests 
so that each can attain its basic objec- 
tives. Intelligent labor leaders also 
know that it is possible for those outside 
the labor movement to disagree with 
them without necessarily being funda- 
mentally against them. But after read- 
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ing the labor press, one would be forced 
to come to the conclusion that precisely 
the opposite views were held by every- 
one in the labor movement. As a matter 


of good public relations at this time, and 


without weakening labor’s position in 
any degree, the emphasis should now be 
rather upon the necessity for workers 
and workers’ organizations to aid and 
develop co-operative relations with em- 
ployers, looking toward a common ap- 
proach to the problems of production 
and distribution during the war. Labor 
must iterate and reiterate to its mem- 
bers the dramatic stories of union-man- 
agement co-operation wherever such 
programs exist. It should urge that 
organized workers everywhere should 
so conduct themselves and their affairs 
that there may be further extensions of 
such programs. It should extoll the 
contributions of workers and workers’ 
organizations to the war effort. 


NEGATIVE ASPECTS 


These are among the positive steps 
which labor might take in an effort to 
improve its public relations. But one 
aspect of public relations is that one 
not only does certain things which he 
believes will prove of value, but he also 
refrains from doing other things that 
will militate against the attainment of 
the objective or will tend to cancel and 
nullify the positive steps. This is dan- 
gerous ground for one not a part of the 
labor movement to approach, but at the 
risk of being misunderstood, approach 
it I must. 

If any strike which labor calls or any 
stoppage in which it takes part is going 
to open it to public attack, even a strike 
for increased wages in the face of rap- 
idly advancing prices, it is certain be- 
yond question that strikes in defense 
industries for any of the several forms 
of the union shop, or strikes for union 
security or union maintenance clauses, 
are going to be met by instantaneous 
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public condemnation and legislative re- 
prisal. Important as the attainment of 
the union shop may be either in union 
theory or in union practice, and vital 
as it may be thought to be for the pro- 
tection of the workers’ security and 
standards, it is putting it but mildly to 
say that the public is not going to stand 
for stoppages based on demands for this 
type of shop. It is suggested that pres- 
sure for the extension of the union shop 
into plants or industries where it is not 
now found is one of the surest ways to 
guarantee that the power and influence 
of labor during the emergency will be 
at a minimum. 

While limitation of output is by no 
means confined to organized workers but 
is apparently a recognized and integral 
part of the mores of every working 
group, it is certain that such limitations 
have no place in a wartime economy. 
With the prospects of a long war, with 
the necessity for this country to supply 
all those arrayed with it with the varied 
materials of war, with the demand for 
labor certain to exceed the available 
supply—considering these aspects alone 
and without the slightest reference to 
labor’s patriotic contribution—there 
cannot be the slightest justification for 
a continuance of a slowdown program. 
Again the emphasis must change. Now 
instead of inveighing against the speed- 
up, the spokesmen for labor must con- 
demn and attack as highly unpatriotic 
any semblance of a slowdown. ‘There 
must be constant reiteration of the fact 
that, as President Ray Lyman Wilbur 
has said, “this is a war of assembly 
lines.” The rank and file of labor must 
be educated by the leaders of labor and 
the labor press as to the elements of the 
economics of production in a total war. 

Since it is almost inevitable that labor 
will be asked voluntarily to relinquish 
some of the conditions which it has 
struggled over the years to establish, 
and to relax or even abandon some of 
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the rules which have become a regular 
feature of employer-employee relations 
in certain trades and occupations, labor 
could well afford, as an aspect of its 
internal public relations policy, not only 
to start now to prepare its membership 
for what lies ahead, but to compare the 
conditions and the freedoms which work- 
ers enjoy, even in time of war, in a 
democratic nation to the lot of workers 
in a totalitarian state. In addition, it 
could with profit depict for its members 
in far more specific terms than has yet 
been done in the labor movement, the 
steady degradation of the standards and 
conditions under which labor must work, 
the story in greater detail of the wiping 
out of the free labor movements and 
the sorts of control over labor that have 
been exercised, from the very inception 
of the totalitarian states. Let this sort 
of program aid in transferring the work- 
ers’ animus from the employer, where 
labor policy has for so long fixed it, to 
the authors of the world’s present an- 
guish and misery. 


EXTERNAL RELATIONS 


From the standpoint of external pub- 
lic relations, there are a number of steps 
that might be taken. While the pro- 
posal may seem utterly naive and un- 
realistic, I am convinced that labor 
could gain an enormous amount of good 
will and prestige by taking the position 
that it would welcome the opportunity 
jointly to explore with the representa- 
tives of management and the Govern- 
ment the whole problem of over-all price 
controls, including controls over wage 
rates. Such a proposal would not be a 
commitment to the acceptance of such 
controls, but it would go far to persuade 
the public that, for the period of the 
war, labor had abandoned the idea that 
it should be treated as a privileged class. 

The effort to put a damper on infla- 
tionary tendencies presently inherent in 
the economy through the sale of defense 
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bonds should receive far more active 
support than has been the case up to 
this time. Local unions should assume 
quotas of bonds to be disposed of to 
their members. Labor should suggest 
that officers of unions should be bonded 
and assigned the task of selling defense 
bonds to the membership. Proposals 
for the payment of vacation allowances 
in defense bonds should be actively 
supported. 

Finally, labor could well afford to 
hire the best writing brains available 
and to give to the person so engaged 
the assignment of digging out and telling 
the many dramatic stories as to the vital 
part which labor is playing in the de- 
fense of the Nation. Such articles as 
the one recently appearing in the Satur- 
day Evening Post relative to the In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Workers’ 
Union cannot help enhancing the pres- 
tige of all labor. 

The necessity for labor to be sharply 
critical of its own failings and short- 
comings has already been touched on. 
Labor must be prepared not only to be 
critical but to be less concerned about 
mere face-saving. For face-saving, by 
and large, is only insisted on by those 
who have a basic inferiority complex: 
this accounts for its enormous impor- 
tance among the Japanese. But in 
the present emergency, any attitude of 
inferiority is unwarranted, for labor 
should take the fiercest and most pas- 
sionate pride in the vital role which it 
has to play in the winning of the war. 
Consequently, that tactical maneuver- 
ing which is such an important adjunct 
of face-saving could well be abandoned 
for the duration. 

Labor has opposed and will continue 
to oppose any effort made to limit by 
law its right to strike, but its leaders 
have recognized that it must voluntarily 
abandon this right during the period of 
the emergency. They have pledged 
their support to the Government. They 
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have announced their determination to 
settle all jurisdictional difficulties with- 
out a resort to work stoppages, and 
have announced their complete sup- 
port for a program of conciliation and 
arbitration. This, however, is not 
enough. Such generalized statements, 
even though coming sincerely from the 
heart, are in some instances not in 
accord with the facts. Some national 
unions are unalterably opposed to vol- 
untary arbitration. Many local unions 
take the same stand. 

All such obstacles to the more general 
resort to arbitration could properly be 
forgotten. The national officers of 
unions would do well to advise their 
locals, not only as a matter of self- 
interest but as a matter of sound public 
relations, to seek out their employers 
and attempt immediately to negotiate 
amendments to collective bargaining 
agreements not now providing for volun- 
tary arbitration, so that those agree- 
ments will contain such pfovisions from 
here out. Where locals protest that the 
acceptance of such procedure might 
prove to be so costly that it might be 
beyond the resources of the local treas- 
ury, the national organization should 
take such steps as it properly and le- 
gally can—and it might well strain a 
point here—to provide such locals with 
funds to help to defray the costs of 
arbitration. National and international 
unions now have a considerable portion 
of their resources set aside in defense 
funds designed to pay strike benefits to 
members in case of difficulty. Certain 
it is that in times such as these such 
funds could be devoted to no better pur- 
pose, nor one more truly contributing to 
the long-run defense of labor, than to 
aid locals in carrying on arbitration pro- 
ceedings. 


UNWARRANTED ANTAGONISM 


Finally, as to both external and in- 
ternal public relations policies, labor can 
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no longer take the position that every- 
one who opposes a union suggestion or 
proposal must be characterized as anti- 
labor. Until the end of the war, neither 
labor, Government, nor business can be 
concerned with anything except anti- 
Americanism. To pass a resolution con- 
demning Thurman Arnold’s criticism of 
the labor movement as “a crude effort 
to provide his antilabor objectives with 
the privilege of his office” and at the 
same convention to refuse to pass a 
resolution proposed by Randolph, the 
Negro leader of the Sleeping Car Por- 
ters, charging that union discrimination 
against Negroes exists at shipyards, rep- 
resents an inconsistent position. If or- 
ganized labor expects to have its public 
relations improved, it cannot engage in 
attacks on public officials with whom it 
disagrees when at the same time it re- 
fuses even to notice the malpractices 
of officers of unions. High officers in 
its own ranks condemned the resolution 
proposed by Randolph. John Frey said 
that the support of the resolution might 
possibly interfere with the organizing 
efforts of the A.F. of L. Frey was also 
reported to have suggested that Negroes 
owed a great debt to the A.F. of L. and 
therefore should not complain of acts of 
discrimination. Matthew Woll argued 
that approval of the resolution would 
constitute a threat to the “jurisdictional 
rights of the constituent unions.” 

If labor expects to have the country 
accept its claim that it is one of the 
great conservators of democracy, it ill 
behooves its leaders, whether in peace 
or in war, to defend racial discrimina- 
tion on the grounds that the Negroes are 
so indebted to the labor movement that 
they should remain silent and uncom- 
plaining, and that the jurisdictional 
claims of constituent unions of the 
Federation or its organizing plans are 
entitled to more consideration than the 
guarantees of the Constitution. 

Of the same stripe and only somewhat 
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less outrageous was the resolution 
adopted by the C.I.O. convention at- 
tacking the patriotism and motives of 
the so-called “‘dollar-a-year” men now 
in Washington, and in effect charging 
that they were there only for the pur- 
pose of aiding the companies with which 
they were associated in obtaining fat 
defense contracts. Such charges may 
serve their purpose if that purpose be 
to drive a still greater wedge between 
management and the rank and file of 
workers. But it seems hardly neces- 
sary to point out that business is not 
going to look with other than distrust 
at Mr. Murray’s constructive proposals 
for industrial councils when the organi- 
zation that Mr. Murray represents is 
charging, in effect, that the very in- 
dustries in which he wishes to establish 
the councils are conspiring to defraud 
the Federal Government. 


LABor’s DISADVANTAGE AND 
OPPORTUNITY 


From this time forth, and so long as 
the war may last, the citizenry of 
America, which includes organized labor 
but is not of it, will be interested in, 
and will lend its support to, only that 
which contributes, beyond doubt or 
question, to the winning of the war. 
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For reasons already pointed out, labor 
occupies a peculiarly vulnerable posi- 
tion. In such times the patience of the 
public is going to be decidedly short. 
Therefore, the theories of labor and its 
high command as to what will contrib- 
ute to such a result will not be accepted 
by the community at large if it believes 
that the facts point otherwise. 

Without in any way attempting to 
assess the blame, organized labor enters 
this war period at a distinct disadvan- 
tage. At the same time, there is pre- 
sented to labor a dramatic opportunity 
to make a great and constructive con- 
tribution and to emerge from the strug- 
gle high in the esteem of the Nation. 
Whether it so emerges depends almost 
exclusively on the wisdom of labor itself. 
If organized labor is to survive the 
menacing years ahead, it must shape 
every phase of its major policy unmis- 
takably toward the identical end which 
moves the country as a whole. Every 
proposal, every suggestion, every move 
which either positively does not con- 
tribute to such a result or which nega- 
tively tends to make its realization more 
difficult must be eliminated from the 
field of labor action. If this be not 
done, labor will have helped to attain 
the victory, but for itself it will have 
suffered irretrievable defeat. 
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Agricultural Supplies for War 


By Craupe R. WICKARD 


NATION at war must have ade- 
quate food supplies for all, or re- 
duce the amounts of food given to those 
who can make little contribution to the 
war effort, in order that the fighters and 
those who support the fighters may 
continue to have the health and energy 
necessary for efficient performance. 
Practically all the nations of Europe 
have been on rations for more than two 
years, and almost without exception the 
civilian populations have suffered meas- 
urably from a lack of food. In Eng- 
land, the shortage existed because that 
country never, in modern times, has 
been able to produce its own food 
needs; the outbreak of war, cutting off 
the usual importations from continental 
Europe and reducing imports from some 
Southern Hemisphere countries, left a 
gap in the total which could not com- 
pletely be made up by her total 
importations from her commonwealths, 
allies, and friendly neutrals. The coun- 
tries conquered by the Nazi war ma- 
chine, some of which have been nearly 
self-sustaining, or have produced sur- 
pluses of some commodities for export, 
have been drained of their food re- 
sources in order that the German Army 
and German workers might be ade- 
quately fed, with German civilians en- 
joying a ration superior to that of 
people in the conquered countries. 
Reports from Europe tell of the 
people of France lying abed an hour or 
two longer in order to conserve their 
strength, decreased as a result of in- 
adequate diet; of cat and dog meat be- 
ing sold as food in Belgium; of flour 
made from dried fish or from grass; of 
people in Athens fainting from hunger; 
of evidences of malnutrition in many 
forms throughout the civilian popula- 
tions of Europe. We are told that Hit- 


ler’s minions use food to maintain de- 
sired industrial production in some of 
the conquered countries by distributing 
food in the favored areas at the expense 
of less industrialized regions. We hear 
of an entire province of Poland being 
kept on a diet deliberately made defi- 
cient in vitamins in order to reduce the 
strength and morale of the people. 
Food can be more than a means of de- 
fense; it can be a weapon of conquest 
and suppression. 


WHAT or AMERICA’S Foop SUPPLY? 


Now that war has come to America, 
questions regarding this Nation’s food 
situation are naturally asked. Such 
questions are pertinent. To answer 
them is at once a duty and a privilege. 

America’s supply of food is adequate 
for the needs that are apparent at pres- 
ent. The farm output of 1940 set a 
new high record; this record was sur- 
passed in 1941. We have in the Ever 
Normal Granary supplies of corn, 
wheat, and cotton that have been ac- 
cumulating since 1938. Supplies of 
food at the close of the 1941 crop year 
are the largest on record; the largest 
supply of feed in history serves to un- 
derwrite the production of meat, dairy, 
and poultry products; cotton and wheat 
are available in abundant supply. 

Agricultural production needs some 
adjustment, commodity by commodity, 
in order to meet requirements. Those 
adjustments are anticipated in the Agri- 
cultural Production Goals for 1942, 
which were established in the summer 
of 1941 and revised after our entry into 
the war. The production goals as estab- 
lished last summer provided for ample 
supplies in three major categories: (1) 
to meet the needs of American con- 
sumers, (2) to furnish Lend-Lease ship- 
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ments to Britain and other nations in 
accord with commitments made by this 
Government, and (3) to establish re- 
serves of some foods to be used after 
the war to feed the hungry peoples of 
other countries. The food demands 
thus anticipated have not thus far been 
altered materially by the entry of the 
‘United States into the war. 


THE GENERAL PROBLEM 


Before considering the supplies, the 
production objectives, and the poten- 
tialities of the various commodities, it 
may be well to view the whole problem 
of agricultural supplies. 

More than any other vital defense in- 
dustry, agriculture is at the mercy of 
the elements; the amount of moisture, 
conditions of temperature at critical 
times, hail, frost, and wind make the 
production of agricultural commodities 
more uncertain than production of most 
defense goods. 

Because agricultural production is 
based on fixed biological processes, it 
moves slowly; it cannot be doubled or 
tripled in the space of a few weeks or 
months. Any changes in its plans must 
be made on the basis of year to year, 
or at best season to season. 

Whereas there are only a few ship- 
yards and relatively few manufacturers 
of rifles, tanks, and airplanes, there are 
more than six million separate producing 
units in the agricultural industry. By 
reason of their number, it is not prac- 
ticable to get heads of all the producing 
units together around a table and enter 
into definite contracts for the produc- 
tion of designated amounts of certain 
commodities to be delivered at specified 
dates and at guaranteed prices. 

Since 1933 the farmers of the Nation 
have united in an effort authorized by 
law to obtain some of the advantages of 
corporation management in adjusting 
their production. Over a period of sev- 
eral years the vast majority of farmers 
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have participated in a national farm 
program which has many phases, all de- 
signed to improve the farmers’ economic 
status and stabilize the soil, water, and 
forest resources operated by a fourth of 
the population which usually receives 
little more than a tenth of the national 
income. 

With the deflation which followed the 
first World War, agricultural prices 
dropped to exceedingly low levels, while 
interest, taxes, and the prices of things 
the farm family had to buy in order to 
live and carry on its business remained 
high. The forty million or so acres of 
newly cultivated land which farmers 
plowed up during the World War I pe- 
riod were still in production, but the 
export market for which they were 
plowed and planted had dwindled away. 
Low prices and high costs spelled bank- 
ruptcy for many farmers, reduction 
from ownership to tenancy for others, 
and low standards of living for a large 
share of the farm population. 


THE NATIONAL FARM PROGRAM 


Under different phases of the Na- 
tional Farm Program, starting in 1933, 
farmers took steps to adjust their pro- 
duction of many of the major com- 
modities, to bring the supply in line 
with the demand at a level of prices 
which would provide a fair return to 
the producer. It was a gigantic step 
in line with the law of marginal utility. 
If farmers were producing beyond the 
ability of consumers to buy at prices 
fair to producers, the surplus should be 
reduced to the point where such prices 
could be obtained. 

Obviously, some sort of yardstick was 
needed by which a “fair return,” or, 
more important, fair purchasing power, 
could be measured. Studies indicated 
that during the five-year period from 
August 1, 1909 to July 31, 1914, farm 
prices were fairly stable and were at a 
level which gave a desirable return to 
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farmers without working hardship on 
consumers. Accordingly, this period 
was established as the base for calcu- 
lating “parity,” indicating the price re- 
lationship between things the farmer 
had to sell and the things he had to buy. 
Parity is an indication of desirable farm- 
ers’ purchasing power, rather than a 
mere indication of the nominal level 
of farm prices. It will readily be seen 
that parity for agricultural commodities 
tends to rise or fall with the non-agri- 
cultural price level. 

Achieving 1909-14 parity for agri- 
culture was set as one of the goals of 
the National Farm Program, and the 
parity concept was fundamental in plans 
involving farm prices. 

By Act: of Congress, the Department 
of Agriculture was directed to make col- 
lateral loans on corn, wheat, cotton, rice, 
and tobacco to farmers co-operating in 
the farm program. The rate of the loan 
as a percentage of parity was established 
by the Congress, and the dollars-and- 
cents loan rate was moved by executive 
action in relation to fluctuations in 
parity. In 1941 the loan rate was estab- 
lished at 85 per cent of parity on these 
“basic” crops. The loan had the effect 
of establishing a floor under the prices 
of these commodities. When the mar- 
ket ptice of a basic commodity is less 
than 100 per cent of parity, farmers re- 
ceive payments to bring their total re- 
turn up to parity. Payments also are 
made for certain farm practices which 
conserve or improve the soil, such as 
seeding land to grass or legumes, or 
planting trees. 

Equally important with supporting 
prices to farmers, the loan program has 
made it possible to establish the Ever 
Normal Granary of reserve supplies, 
chiefly wheat, corn, and cotton. 

The administration of a program af- 
fecting more than six million farm fami- 
lies naturally requires a large organiza- 
tion. This was developed by state, 
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county, and community committees of 
farmers themselves, responsible for the 
administration of the program in their 
own areas. The committees have func- 
tioned with a high degree of effective- 
ness, and out of them has come a new 
and dynamic leadership which stands 
the Nation in good stead in a time of 
crisis. i 

The National Farm Program as it has 
been operated has produced other sig- 
nificant gains. Without going into de- 
tail, I might list them as follows: (1) 
the experience of farm people in working 
together in adjusting production pro- 
grams to meet a specific situation; (2) 
a wealth of fertility stored in the soil, 
and stoppage of soil destruction by ero- 
sion; (3) a large supply of vitally im- 
portant feed grains, stored on the farms 
and in central warehouses, constituting 


.the Ever Normal Granary; (4) the re- 


habilitation of several hundred thousand 
low income farm families to the point 
where they not only can support them- 
selves but also can make a contribution 
to the national food supply; and (5) 
the general acceptance of parity prices 
for agricultural commodities as being in 
the interest of agriculture and the gen- 
eral public. 

The foregoing may provide some 
orientation to one who approaches the 
agricultural situation for the first time. 
In brief, agriculture entered 1941 with 
large supplies of crops on hand, an ade- 
quate population of livestock and poul- 
try, and an organization of farm people 
and Government experienced in making 
production adjustments. 


INCREASED DEMANDS 


Since last summer the job ahead of 
the Nation’s farmers has had fairly 
definite shape and size. The increase 
in industrial employment with the re- 
sulting increase in demand for food 
caused us no anxiety. Neither did the 
knowledge that the young men inducted 
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into the armed forces would need more 
food than if they were in civilian life. 
The hope of those of us concerned with 
agriculture was that these increased de- 
mands would be great enough to support 
a fair price to farmers. 

The demand for the products of 
American farms which really set us 
to wondering whether or not we had 
enough reserves on hand and could pro- 
duce enough in the future was the Brit- 
ish request for food under the Lend- 
Lease Act. After some months of more 
or less hand-to-mouth delivering, we 
agreed on definite commitments which 
this Government would exert every ef- 
fort to deliver before the end of June 
1942. 

The foods which the British needed 
most from the United States in order 
to maintain a balanced ration were and 
are the animal protein foods—pork, 
eggs, cheese, evaporated milk, and dried 
skim milk; and in addition, dried beans, 
some canned vegetables, and processed 
fruits. 

The nature of the demand, rather 
than the total volume in itself, caused 
some anxiety. Of the products which 
the British wanted most, we had rela- 
tively small surpluses. Had it been 
wheat or cotton, the supply would have 
been no problem, for we had an extra 
year’s supply of both these crops in our 
warehouses before the 1941 crop was 
harvested. But the United States has 
never produced large quantities of 
cheese; pork production tends to follow 
demand rather closely and the same is 
true of the production of chickens and 
eggs. A preliminary estimate showed 
the need for careful planning. 

Accordingly, in the summer of 1941 
several hundred people in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture started work on a 
mammoth arithmetic problem, to esti- 
mate as nearly as possible how much of 
each major commodity would be needed 
in 1942 by the American people, how 
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much might be exported through the 
regular commercial channels, how much 
would be needed for Lend-Lease ship- 
ments (as they stood at that time), and 
how the total of these needs compared 
with our production in recent years plus 
supplies already on hand. 


PRODUCTION GOALS FOR 1942 


The production goals for 1942, as 
calculated by the Department of Agri- 
culture, represented the first effort to 
draft a comprehensive set of blueprints 
for all agricultural production in the 
United States. 

The production goals for 1942 call 
for a small net increase over the total 
production in 1941. But it is not a flat 
increase in all lines, as there are some 
commodities in which decreases are in- 
dicated, namely, cotton, wheat, and to- 
bacco, where large supplies already are 
on hand and demand outside the United 
States is limited. There are legal limits 
beyond which the acreage of these crops 
may not be reduced. In 1942 farmers 
are asked to keep their production to 
these limits, which should result in pro- 
duction about equal to our annual do- 
mestic consumption. 

Feed grains and hay will be needed in 
1942 in greater amounts than in 1941, 
but not enough greater to necessitate 
phenomenal increases in acreage. We 
are blessed with large reserves of feeds 
accumulated in the Ever Normal Gran- 
ary. We need to use these reserves now 
in turning out meat, milk, and eggs. 

It is in livestock and poultry prod- 
ucts, in oil-yielding crops, and in vege- 
tables that the heaviest increases are 
scheduled for 1942. Each of the com- 
modities to be increased merits con- 
sideration, for each has its distinctive 
considerations and problems.* 


10n January 16, after this article had been 
completed, Secretary Wickard announced new 
goals for agricultural production in 1942. 
These goals, established in view of the needs 
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PRODUCTION DIFFICULTIES 


There are difficulties and handicaps 
which farmers will encounter as they 
attempt to increase their production in 
1942. Some of the handicaps were pres- 
ent in 1941, and undoubtedly will he 
intensified this year as a result of our 
entry into the war. 

Even in 1941, shortages of skilled 
farm labor began to appear in some 
areas, although on December 1, 1941 
there were 1 per cent more people em- 
ployed on farms than a year earlier. 
The outbreak of actual war will un- 
questionably make more rapid inroads 
upon the supply of farm workers, and 
may soon wipe out the pool of part-time 
labor upon which farm operators have 
drawn in peak seasons. As more and 
more sons and hired men are called to 
the armed forces or to war industries, 
the shortages of skilled farm labor may 
begin to be more acute, especially in 
specialized commercial crop areas. There 
has been a chronic surplus of popula- 
tion on farms for a number of years, 
however, and it may be that this will 
help us to carry through 1942 with little 
real shortage of farm labor except in 
such special areas. By 1943 a real gen- 
eral shortage of farm labor may begin 
to develop. At that time emergency 


of the Nation to provide agricultural com- 
modities for some of the twenty-five other 
United Nations, are higher than those men- 
tioned in the article. Greatly increased acre- 
ages of soybeans, peanuts, and flax, as the 
principal oil-yielding crops, are asked for; 
corn acreage is expected to be increased by 
five million acres; the number of hogs expected 
to be sent to market is raised from 79 to 83 
million head; acreages of cotton and tobacco 
are increased slightly in view of increased 
demand for certain types of each crop. The 
impending shortage of sugar anticipated by 
Secretary Wickard was confirmed when the 
Office of Price Administration announced that 
sugar would be rationed starting in Febru- 
ary.—Epiror’s NOTE 
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efforts to supplement the supply of farm 
labor may have to be made. City boys 
in their teens, too young for military 
service or industry, or city girls for a 
Women’s Land Army, similar to that 
in England, may have to be drawn 
upon, particularly during the planting 
and harvesting seasons. i 

There are vocational agriculture 
teachers in more than 7,800 high schools 
and vocational schools, and nearly 4,000 
county agricultural agents and assist- 
ants in co-operative extension work. 
These agriculturists may be called upon 
to train young women and older boys 
in the fundamentals of farm work, and 
thus provide a reservoir of semiskilled 
farm labor on which farmers can draw. 

Another serious shortage which may 
prove a handicap to increased farm pro- 
duction is in farm machinery and equip- 
ment. Metals, of course, are needed for 
war materials more than for any other 
purpose. Before the outbreak of war, 
the Department of Agriculture started 
a campaign urging farmers to examine 
all their farm machinery closely and 
get in orders for necessary repair parts. 
Priorities officials assure an adequate 
supply of metals to-make repair parts 
for farm equipment, 150 per cent of the 
parts made in 1940, but they have re- 
stricted the amount of metal for new 
equipment to 83 per cent of the 1940 
production of new farm machinery. 
This metal will be allocated so as to 
give emphasis to the production of types 
of equipment that will contribute most 
to meeting the agricultural production 
program. For example, the Nation will 
need new milking machines and harvest- 
ers for peanuts and soybeans more than 
new mowing machines and wheat com- 
bines. 

The chemical materials needed for 
fertilizers and spray materials are also 
needed for explosives and other war 
materials. American farmers have been 
warned of shortages in these materials 
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and are making their plans to get along 
with whatever supplies are available. 

In overcoming the shortages and 
handicaps which stand in the way of 
increased production and which cannot 
be removed by governmental aids, the 
Nation’s farm families will turn to the 
simple but effective expedients of harder 
work and longer hours. 


Dary Propucts 


When Hitler’s armies invaded the 
Netherlands, Belgium, and Denmark, 
they cut off supplies of butter, milk, 
cheese, and other dairy products upon 
which the people of England had long 
depended. Consequently, dairy prod- 
ucts headed the list of commodities re- 
quested by the British representatives 
negotiating for food under terms of the 
Lend-Lease Act. Cheese has been a 
staple in the British diet, and for rea- 
sons of both health and morale, it was 
important that it be provided. The 
reduced fluid milk supply in Britain 
needed to be supplemented by evapo- 
rated milk and dried skim milk from the 
United States. The total requests of 
the British for dairy products required 
the processing of almost five billion 
pounds of milk. 

This Nation has had little milk to 
spare out of its annual production, for 
domestic consumption for food and in- 
dustrial purposes has been on the in- 
crease. The total milk production dur- 
ing the period from 1936 to 1940 was 
about 106 billion pounds, while in 1941 
the estimated production was 116 billion 
pounds. The only way the British 
needs and our own requirements can be 
met is by producing more milk, and by 
drying for human use the skim milk 
ordinarily fed to livestock. 

The milk production goal for 1942 
has been set at 125 billion pounds. 
This will supply the British needs, al- 
low for an increase in the consumption 
of the American people, and permit a 
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larger and safer reserve carry-over at 
the end of the year. 

The Nation has about 25 million 
dairy cows, and increases come slowly. 
An increase of about 3 per cent in the 
dairy cow population may be expected, 
but this compares with a desired in- 
crease of 7 per cent in milk production. 
Plainly, the increase in total production 
must come principally through increased 
production per cow. This may be ob- 
tained through a combination of better 
feeding of the cows, better management, 
and handling the milk supply so as to 
avoid waste. 

At the same time, in order to insure 
the production of enough cheese, evapo- 
rated milk, and dried skim milk, it has 
been necessary to divert milk to these 
products from other uses. In some in- 
stances new plants have been built, par- 
ticularly plants for producing dried skim 
milk, 

As this is written, near the end of 
1941, cheese production has increased 
45 per cent over 1940 and milk produc- 
tion has reached a rate which promises 
an adequate total milk supply in 1942. 


Hoc PRODUCTION 


Of the large animals commonly used 
for meat, no other approaches the hog 
in birth rate. From time of breeding 
until the hogs go to the butcher requires 
little more time than the gestation pe- 
riod of the cow, approximately nine 
months. To produce an equivalent 
number of tons of meat on the hoof, pigs 
require only about two-fifths as much 
time as beef cattle, and also require less 
feed. So, when the British Food Mis- 
sion made the request for more meat, 
the solution could be found most readily 
in increasing hog production. 

The British requests for about two 
billion pounds of pork and lard prom- 
ised to require the slaughter of about 
nine million more hogs than went to 
market in 1941, 
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The year 1941 represented an inter- 
esting situation in hog production, even 
without the British demands. Prior to 
1941 the price of hogs had been so low 
that most hog raisers had lost money for 
several years. The pig crop report near 
the end of 1940 indicated a drop of 10 
to 15 per cent in the number of young 
pigs that would be born the following 
spring, pigs which would make up the 
1941-42 pork supply—this in the face 
of rapidly increasing employment and 
consumer purchasing power growing out 
of the defense program. 

Accordingly, the Department of Agri- 
culture issued a statement suggesting 
that hog growers would find it profitable 
to increase their production of pigs in 
1941. At the time of the statement, 
hogs were selling for about 6 cents a 
pound on the Chicago market, an un- 
profitable price for farmers by any 
yardstick. But soon the demand began 
to catch up with the supply, and by the 
summer of 1941 the average price of 
hogs was close to 11 cents a pound, and 
hog raising was on a profitable basis. 
Hog raisers accepted the suggestion of 
‘increasing their production, and the hog 
population actually increased a little, 
instead of dropping off by the expected 
10 or 15 per cent. 

In 1941 approximately 71 million 
hogs were butchered, and the produc- 
tion goals for 1942 call for the butcher- 
ing of about 79 million. The semi- 
annual pig crop report issued by the 
Department of Agriculture on December 
23 indicated that the total production 
of pigs in 1942 might reach or exceed 97 
million pigs, 10 million larger than the 
largest pig crop on record. 


Ecc PRODUCTION 


Probably there is no branch of the 
agricultural industry in which numbers 
can be increased more readily than in 
chicken raising. As opposed to Nature’s 
method of hatching eggs under a hen, 
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most poultry raisers now buy their baby 
chicks from commercial hatcheries. The 
vast capacity of the hatchery industry 
in the Nation makes possible a large 
percentage increase in chicken numbers 
from one season to the next. So, the 
British request for a half billion dozen 
eggs, added to the three and a half 
billion dozen eggs consumed in this 
country in a normal year, causes no 
anxiety. The chicken population in- 
creased greatly in 1941, and egg pro- 
duction at the end of the year was 
at a record level. 

While the British people prefer their 
eggs in the shell—“eggs that look like 
eggs”—dried eggs have many advan- 
tages in shipping. The number of egg- 
drying plants in the country has been 
increased during 1941 to the point where 
no further expansion of the Nation’s 
egg-drying capacity is necessary to meet 
the needs now in sight. 


Or Crops 


Even in the summer of 1941, the haz- 
ards of shipping made it evident that 
imports of palm, coconut, and other 
vegetable oils might be seriously inter- 
fered with, and it would be necessary to 
draw upon the Nation’s rather large re- 
serves to keep up our production of 
cooking oils, soap, and other products 
dependent upon these oils. Accord- 
ingly, the 1942 production goals call 
for sharp increases in the acreage of 
two important oil-yielding crops, pea- 
nuts and soybeans. The outbreak of 
war in the Pacific, disrupting normal 
lines of supply of oil-bearing materials, 
makes these increases imperative. 

The total acreage of peanuts in 1941 
was approximately 1,900,000 acres, of 
which most were harvested for use as 
nuts. In 1942 we should have at least 
that acreage harvested for oil production 
alone, with another 1,600,000 acres to 
produce the nut requirements. 

Soybean acreage has increased phe- 
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nomenally in recent years, as farmers 
and manufacturers alike have found in- 
numerable uses for the crop. Aside 
from the acreage of soybeans cut for 
hay, something over 5,500,000 acres of 
soybeans were harvested for beans in 
1941. In 1942 this is expected to be 
increased to at least 7,000,000 acres to 
be harvested for beans, which will yield 
oil and innumerable by-products. 


VEGETABLES FOR CANNING 


Americans have been increasing their 
use of commercially canned vegetables 
through recent years, and in 1941 this 
Nation assumed the responsibility of 
providing part of the supply of canned 
vegetables needed by the British. Our 
consumption during the period from 
1936 to 1940 was something over 108 
million cases of seasonally canned vege- 
tables per year, a case being the equiva- 
lent of 24 Number 2 cans. Out of the 
1941 pack, it is estimated we shall con- 
sume at home about 132 million cases, 
and that our total production will be 
close to 143 million cases. 

When the production goals for can- 
ning vegetables were set last summer, 
they provided for little or no increase 
in 1942. Later developments, however, 
indicate that more canned vegetables 
will be required in 1942, and so the 
acreage goals have been raised by about 
27 per cent. Tomatoes, peas, snap 
beans, and sweet corn make up the vast 
bulk of the canned vegetable production. 
The first two of these are included in 
Lend-Lease shipments to Britain, and 
are scheduled for substantial increases 
in 1942. To produce the 40 million 
cases of tomatoes needed in 1942, grow- 
ers will plant about 620,000 acres to 
tomatoes, a 32 per cent increase. ‘The 
acreage of peas will be raised by 46 per 
cent, to 560,000 acres, expected to yield 
38 million cases. Ninety thousand acres 
of snap beans are needed to obtain a 
pack of 12 million cases. Some 460,000 
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acres of sweet corn, about the 1941 acre- 
age, is expected to produce enough to 
meet domestic needs in 1942. 


SUGAR 


Of all the agricultural commodities 
important to the well-being of the peo- 
ple of the United States, the supply of 
none is more difficult to predict accu- 
rately than that of sugar. Any state- 
ments regarding the sugar supply in 
1942 must be carefully hedged, and 
most of them need to start with an 
“Tf.” Much depends on the course of 
the war, the degree of interference with 
transportation, and the need for divert- 
ing sugar cane into alcohol rather than 
into sugar. 

During 1939 and 1940 the United 
States used about 6,900,000 tons of 
sugar annually, which might be regarded 
as about the normal consumption. The 
quantity of sugar distributed in 1941 
has gone far beyond this figure; per 
capita consumption has increased some- 
what with rising purchasing power, but 
there is also believed to be a substantial 
amount of hoarding, some by specu- 
lators and some by users of sugar. 

Domestic sugar production, cane and 
beet, has been freed from all restrictions 
on acreage in 1942, and legislation re- 
cently enacted by Congress renews pre- 
vious provisions and raises payments to 
the smaller sugar producers from 60 
cents to 80 cents per hundred pounds. 
‘These measures should result in expan- 
sion of sugar production in the United 
States during the emergency period. It 
is hoped that, as the result of these 
larger Government payments and higher 
prices, production of sugar from the 
cane and beet crops in continental 
United States will amount to approxi- 
mately 2,400,000 tons in 1942. Pro- 
duction also will be encouraged in other 
nations of the hemisphere, for these 
nations must now make up the gap in 
American, British, and Russian supplies 
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caused by enemy interruption of the 
sugar supply from the East Indies. 

In normal times, the United States 
has received approximately a million 
tons of sugar each year from the Philip- 
pines and a similar amount from Ha- 
waii. Many months ago, those familiar 
with the sugar and shipping situations 
reduced their anticipation of the Philip- 
pine shipments to something like 300,- 
000 tons, and with the outbreak of war 
Philippine sugar became almost a zero 
prospect. If the shipping lanes can be 
kept open, boats carrying military and 
civilian supplies to Hawaii should bring 
back sugar and other commodities. 

It seems reasonable to expect that we 
shall be able to continue to receive sugar 
from Puerto Rico, and we are counting 
on a million or more tons a year from 
there. 

The greatest single source of supply 
of sugar on which we may draw is Cuba, 
with a 1942 crop estimated at 4,250,000 
tons. Late in 1941 the Government of 
the United States made an offer for the 
entire supply of Cuban sugar. Ordinar- 
ily the supplies of sugar are purchased 
directly by the refining companies in the 
United States, although this Govern- 
ment bought the Cuban crops of 1917- 
18 and 1918-19 as a wartime measure. 
As this is written, word comes that the 
offer of the United States has been 
accepted by the Cuban Government, 
which has expressed the desire to make 
all of its sugar supply available to this 
country. The recent trade agreement 
with Cuba reduces the duty on Cuban 
sugar from 90 cents to 75 cents per 
hundred pounds. Some of the sugar 
will be allocated to the United King- 
dom. 

Cuba’s potential production of sugar 
is not fully available because the equiva- 
lent of about a million tons of sugar 
now is going into high test molasses, 
from which industrial alcohol for muni- 
tions and other war purposes is made. 
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During the first World War, Cuba’s 
sugar production was increased by about 
a million tons in two years’ time. This 
suggests the possibility of another sub- 
stantial increase in Cuban production if 
it should become necessary. 


HOME GARDENS 


A widespread increase in farm home 
gardens is believed by the Department 
of Agriculture to be valuable as a part 
of the Nation’s food supply. It is hoped 
that one and a third million more farm 
families will have home gardens during 
1942 than reported them in the 1940 
census. There is also reason from a 
nutritional point of view to urge more 
farm families to produce some of their 
own fruit. Home production of vege- 
tables and fruit not only improves the 
diet of the family, but it releases com- 
mercially produced foods for other uses, 
and it saves on the metals required for 
canning commercially produced crops, 
since home canning usually is done in 
glass. 

School and community vegetable gar- 
dens, when they are adequately super- 
vised, can make a valuable contribution 
to the food supply for school lunches 
and similar purposes. 

While there are some urban families 
who can profitably spend their time, ef- 
fort, and money in producing vegetables, 
there is nothing in the present food sup- 
ply situation to warrant a widespread 
promotion of city gardens, which would 
lead to plowing up lawns, parks, and 
golf courses, as has been done in Eng- 
land, where the domestically produced 
food supply is always inadequate. 

The supply of vegetable seeds, except 
for a few kinds, will be adequate in 
1942, but we shall have none to waste. 
Fertilizer will be scarce and tools are 
not too plentiful. Experience during 
World War I indicates that a campaign 
to encourage gardens everywhere, re- 
gardless of the skill of the gardener and 
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the productivity of the available soil, 
would be wasteful of materials which 
~ need to be well used. 


Price CONSIDERATIONS 


Given encouragement in the form of 
a supported price at a level which pro- 
vides a fair return, farmers will produce 
to meet any requirements. Their pa- 
triotism cannot be questioned, but in 
our type of economy we do not ask 
farmers or any other group of producers 
to take a financial loss for meeting the 
needs of the Nation. 

As soon as it became known that the 
British were requesting food under 
terms of the Lend-Lease Act, and the 
task of purchasing this food for ship- 
ment was given to one of the agencies 
in the Department of Agriculture, farm- 
ers were given assurances of support for 
the prices of dairy products, pork, eggs, 
and chickens. The Department an- 
nounced that these products would be 
purchased to support the average price 
of each commodity at a specified level. 
The prices announced in April 1941 
were as follows: dairy products on the 
basis of butterfat at 31 cents per pound; 
hogs at 9 cents a pound; eggs at 22 
cents a dozen; chickens at 15 cents a 
pound. These prices represented about 
85 per cent of parity at that time. 

Later, the Congress passed the Stea- 
gall Amendment to the Commodity 
‘Credit Corporation Act, requiring the 
Secretary of Agriculture to support, 
within the limits of available funds, 
prices of commodities of which expan- 
sion in production is to be encouraged, 
at not less than 85 per cent of parity, 
and to give notice before the price sup- 
port is discontinued, far enough in ad- 
vance so that farmers may adjust their 
production. 

The purpose of the law is splendid. 
It is intended to reward farmers for 
producing to meet the national need, 
and to protect them from price collapse 
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when greater production is no longer 
needed. The law itself provides no 
funds to make it effective. 

It has been possible to use Lend-Lease 
purchases to serve the double purpose 
of providing food for shipment to Brit- 
ain and maintaining prices to American 
farmers. In accordance with a procla- 
mation which I caused to be issued un- 
der the provisions of the Steagall 
Amendment, since September 8, 1941, 
prices of cheese, evaporated milk, dried 
skim milk, hogs, eggs, and chickens 
have been supported at 85 per cent of 
parity, and this support will be con- 
tinued until the end of 1942. It un- 
doubtedly will be desirable to continue 
such a price-supporting program until 
the end of the war, however long that 
may be; and it already appears de- 
sirable to give support to prices of other 
commodities of which expanded pro- 
duction needs to be encouraged. 


SOUNDNESS OF NATIONAL FARM 
PROGRAM. 


There is widespread feeling that, in 
consideration of the tremendous gov- 
ernmental expenditures that will be 
necessary in prosecution of the war 
effort, other expenditures by Govern- 
ment should be pared to an absolute 
minimum. This has caused some per- 
sons to suggest that the present system 
of obtaining parity prices for farmers 
should be changed, and that many 
phases of the present National Farm 
Program should be altered or even abol- 
ished. 

Without going into details of various 
changes which have been proposed, may 
I present this thesis: In order to win 
the war, it is essential that American 
agriculture be given every opportunity 
to produce abundantly. Part of this op- 
portunity hinges upon being able to get 
a fair return for productive effort. Fur- 
thermore, it is essential that the pro- 
duction be guided into the channels 
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where it is most needed. This requires 
a national program for agriculture, with 
the directing agency having authority 
and funds to offer incentives to farmers 
to increase their production in some 
lines, while enforcing penalties (ac- 
cepted by heavy majority vote of the 
producers themselves) for excessive pro- 
duction in lines where production is 
already adequate. 

The present National Farm Program 
meets those requirements. It is flexible, 
and adaptable to rapidly changing con- 
ditions. One of its objectives is to 
achieve a fair return to farmers for their 
effort and investment; at the same time, 
it encourages abundant production to 
meet the national need. It espouses the 
philosophy of “a little too much rather 
than a little too little,” and provides 
safeguards for farmers if they overshoot 
the mark. The farm program conserves 
the soil and water resources of the Na- 
tion and develops the skill of the farm 
families, helping the marginal producer 
to make a contribution to the total food 
supply: 

Now that the farmer has achieved 
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near-parity prices for his commodities, 
the farm program helps to maintain 
those prices without putting an exces- 
sive burden on the low income consumer 
and without adding to the pressure to- 
ward inflation. Inflation, which must 
be followed by deflation, is the last thing 
the farmer wants, for he suffered for 
twenty years from the effects of the in- 
flation of the first World War and the 
deflation which followed it. 

It is my conviction that the way to 
avoid inflationary price levels is to pro- 
duce enough so there is no reason for 
prices to go up. It is to that end that 
the agricultural program of the Nation 
is being directed. As a nation, we have 
an abundance of productive land, we 
have more than six million farm families 
unsurpassed in their collective farming 
skill and filled with the patriotic desire 
to produce what the Nation needs. 
They are used to working with each 
other and with the Government to ad- 
just production to meet a situation. 
America’s farmers will see that America 
and her allies are supplied with food 
and fiber in abundance. 


Secretary of Agriculture, 


Washington, D. C. Born and reared on a farm in 
Carroll County, Indiana, Secretary Wickard was en- 
gaged in active management of the farm from 1915 
to 1933. He was active in farm organization in his 
county, and in 1932 was elected to the Indiana State 
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In 1933 he became a member of the adminis- 


trative staff of the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration. In 1939 he was appointed Under Secretary 
of Agriculture, and in 1940 was made Secretary of 
Agriculture. In 1941 Purdue University awarded him 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Agriculture. 


Public Opinion in Flux 


By HADLEY CANTRIL 


OHN ADAMS once wrote that 
“public information cannot keep 
pace with facts.” What was true in the 
early nineteenth century is not so true 
today. Our country is for the first time 
in a war during a period when the de- 
velopment of reporting and communica- 
tional facilities makes it possible for 
nearly everyone to keep pace with the 
facts. At least 90 per cent of us either 
have radios or read daily newspapers. 

This familiar situation is more revo- 
lutionary than we may realize. Among 
other things, it means that public opin- 
ion in our democracy has become sensi- 
tized to events. We take it for granted 
- that we shall be widely and instanta- 
neously informed. And we take it for 
granted that the opinions we hold or 
evolve are important—for us and for 
the country of which we are a part. 
We, the people, feel and know that we 
have become more significant than ever 
before, with the narrowing of the bar- 
rier that separates “us” and our range 
of experiences from our elected repre- 
sentatives and their range of experi- 
ences. 

This is also the first critical period in 
our Nation’s history when it has been 
possible to determine rapidly what opin- 
ion is—a possibility Lincoln craved 
when he said just before the Civil War, 
“What I want is to get done what the 
people desire to have done, and the 
question for me is how to find that out 
exactly.” The social scientist is, there- 
fore, at last able to examine systemati- 
cally the effect of events on a sensitive 
public. At the present time, data are 
being gathered more rapidly than they 
can be exhaustively analyzed. But the 
flux of American opinion since the out- 


break of the war in Europe can at least 
be outlined.* 


THe Issues CHANGE 


Under’ present conditions it is even 
more difficult than usual for us to look 
at the recent past with any perspective. 
Issues have changed with the march of 
events. We can recapture some impres- 
sion of the war issues we faced at dif- 
ferent stages of the conflict if we sample 
the answers to questions asked at six 
scattered intervals. 

1. Just before the outbreak of hostili- 
ties in Europe. In the fall of 1938 most 
of us thought England and France had 
made a mistake when they gave in to 
Germany’s Sudeten demands. We also 
thought at that time that the Munich 
agreement had increased the likelihood 
of a general European war. But in the 
bright summer of 1939 we refused to 
believe that the squabble over the Polish 
Corridor would cause a war, almost two- 
thirds of us saying there would be no 
major war in Europe during the next 


1 The research of the Office of Public Opin- 
ion Research is financed by a foundation grant 
which makes it possible to gather information 
on sample populations and to analyze this in- 
formation systematically. The writer is par- 
ticularly indebted to Dr. George Gallup, di- 
rector of the American Institute of Public 
Opinion, who has permitted this Office to re- 
produce all Institute data for purposes of 
social research. The polling methods used by 
this Office are comparable to those used by 
the Institute. The data included in this article 
have been gathered either by the Institute or 
by this Office. The complete results of the 
Gallup, Fortune, and British Institute polls are 
published each quarter in the Public Opinion 
Quarterly. 

This article was written during the week of 
December 8. The latest figures it was possible 
to include are those based on the last ballot 
sent out before December 7, 1941. 
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year. At the same time, however, the 
overwhelming majority of us who had 
opinions thought Hitler’s claims to the 
Corridor were not justified. 

The chief issue at that time was 
whether or not we should sell war mate- 
rials to England and France. When we 
were asked what we should do if war 
broke out between England and France 
on one side and Germany and Italy on 
the other, we were about evenly divided 
on the question of selling food and war 
supplies to the democracies. Two- 
thirds of us believed that if we did sell 
war materials to England and France 
there would be little or no chance of 
our staying out of the war. When asked 
what we probably would do if a war 
broke out, about one-third of us thought 
we would remain neutral, one-fourth of 
us believed we would send troops to 
Europe, and almost half of us thought 
we would send war materials but no 
troops. When asked what side we 
wanted to see win if war should break 
out, 14 per cent of us had no opinion, 
84 per cent of us voted for England and 
France, 2 per cent for Germany. 

2. The first two weeks after the out- 
break of the European wer. During 
this period we harbored a complacent 
optimism. We wanted to watch and 
wait. The issue was still whether or 
not to help England and France by sell- 
ing supplies. The great majority of us 
expected England and France to win 
the war; half of us believed the war 
would last one year or less. Slightly 
over half of us thought this country 
should sell supplies to the democracies, 
but if we did sell supplies, over 90 per 
cent of us thought we should be paid 
in cash. Almost half of us with opinions 
said at that time that if it looked as 
though England and France would be 
defeated in the next few months, we 
should declare war on Germany and 
send our troops abroad. But as further 
events showed, this opinion seemed 
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based more on a remote sense of duty 
than on any sense of probable urgency. 

3. Month following French armistice. 
We were aroused from our complacency 
with a horrified shock by the lightning 
successes of the German Army in the 
spring of 1940. Whereas fewer than 
half of us had thought we would be 
personally affected by a German victory 
before the conquest of France, by now 
two-thirds of us thought we would be 
affected. Our reaction was to turn our 
attention to our own defense. Approxi- 
mately three-fourths of us were now 
saying that all able-bodied men should 
serve one year in the Army and that 
the National Guard should be called up 
for training. Most of us thought our 
defense production was inadequate. 

Things looked dark on the Continent. 
We were not so sure of a British victory. 
The majority of us said it was more 
important for us to stay out of war 
than to help Britain. A majority of us 
were not in favor of sending food to 
Britain in our own ships. A majority of 
us felt we should try to have friendly 
trade and diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many if she won the war. ‘The issue 
now was whether or not we should give 
up our neutrality to help the British. 

4. Mid-fall 1940. By late October, 
after the British demonstrated their ca- 
pacity for resistance and after it be- 
came clear that the foreign policy of 
the Roosevelt Administration remained 
firmly set against appeasement and 
withdrawal, the question facing most 
people was whether or not we should 
resist Hitler by aid to Britain short of 
war. ‘The emphasis shifted from a pro- 
gram of passive aid to Britain to a 
program of more active resistance to 
Nazi Germany. About half of us were 
now willing to let England borrow 
money to buy food and war supplies 
from this country. Over half of us 
were willing to send more planes to Eng- 
land, even though this might delay our 
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own national defense program. Forty 
per cent of us with opinions were in 
favor of changing the Neutrality Law 
to permit American ships to carry war 
supplies to England. 

5. Late spring 1941. After the Bal- 
kan invasion the issue was whether or 
not to resist Hitler at any cost. The 
answers to some questions during this 
period are shown on Figure 1. Over 
half of us with opinions favored con- 
voying ships to Britain. Over two- 
thirds of us approved the recent passage 
of the Lend-Lease Act. 

Figure 1 shows how opinion varies 
when questions are stated under differ- 
ent contingencies, interventionist opin- 
ion vacillating from 78 to 8 per cent. 
It clearly indicates, however, that inso- 
far as general objectives were concerned, 
two-thirds of us seemed definitely agreed 
that we should follow through with our 
aim of defeating Nazi Germany, even 
though this program seemed likely to 
involve us in war. 

6. Just before declaration of war. By 
late November 1941 the question seemed 
to be when will we fight? Over 80 per 
cent of us thought we would get into the 
war in Europe; over two-thirds of us 
with opinions thought we would soon be 
at war with Japan. Seventy per cent of 
us said that if our present leaders and 
military advisers believed the only way 
to defeat Germany was for this country 
to go into the war, then we should go 
in. Approximately the same number 
thought it was more important to defeat 
Germany than to stay out of war. Al- 
most a third of us now said we would 
vote to go to war against Germany if 
we had a chance to vote. Furthermore, 
we had a growing confidence in the 
armed forces of our side. Over four- 
fifths of us said Germany would lose the 
war. Only 5 per cent thought Germany 
would win. Of the great majority of us 
who thought Germany would lose the 
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war, over two-thirds believed Germany 
would be brought to her knees only after 


_our own Army, Navy, and air force had 


joined the fight. We were practically 
unanimous in saying that we could beat 
Japan. Eighty per cent of us were sure 
our Navy could beat the Japanese 
Navy. 

This change of issues through time, 
leading step by step from complete neu- 
trality to a declaration of war, is dia- 
gramed roughly in Figure 2. 


TRENDS OF OPINION 


Since the social context changes so 
rapidly with events, questions that make 
sense one week may be meaningless the 
next. It is therefore difficult to frame 
many questions which can be repeated 
over a considerable period of time for 
trend purposes. But some questions 
have been appropriate since the begin- 
ning of the war in Europe, and others 
have been repeated for shorter intervals. 
Some of these trends of opinion are 
shown in Figures 3, 4, and 5.? 

In general, these diagrams tell their 
own dramatic story. However, a few 
observations are noteworthy. 

1. The ups and downs in the dia- 
grams, especially Figure 3, show beyond 
any shadow oi doubt that public opin- 
ion is sensitive to events. 

2. The curve most sensitive to the 
course of events is that indicating which 
side people think will win the war. 
Here wishes are most closely related to 
opinion. Also, the average man has lit- 
tle solid and long-time strategic infor- 


2 Each point in the diagrams is based on a 
representative cross section of the total popula- 
tion. The dates indicated by the points are 
the dates on which ballots were sent out. The 
opinion represented, therefore, is opinion for 
the subsequent ten days. The numbers at the 
tops of the diagrams refer to events listed in 
the Key. Figures 1, 3, and 4 were prepared by 
Fred Anderegg, all others by Frederick Wil- 
liams. 
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; YSO yap WOULO YOU PREFER TO HAVE 
WHICH OF THESE TWO THINGS 00 7. : Fe N nto e N ja 
YOU THINK IS MORE IMPORTANT HELP ITA RENDER TO GERMANY? SSS SAT 
FOR THE US. TO TRY TO DO — JARTA” : istic i 
TO KEEP OUT OF WAR OURSELVES,Ẹ ene . sf 
OR TO HELP BRITAIN, EVEN AT 0O YOU THINK THE US NAVY 
THE RISK OF GETTING INTO WAR? 56%- SHOULO BE USED TO CONVOY . 
. 5 ~29— 44 r i “yes” {SHIPS CARRYING WAR MATERIALS 
TO BRITAIN? 6- 24 ~ 4t 
IF ROOSEVELT ANO OUR LEADING Qj 51% 
MILITARY EXPERTS SAY THAT i 
BRITAIN WILL BE, DEFEATED UNLESS | 
WE GO INTO THE WAR IN THE NEAR Ẹ FAVOR” 
FUTURE, WOULD YOU FAVOR, OR 
OPPOSE, GOING INTO THE WAR 
WITHIN” A FEW DAYS? 5-20-44 
IF YOU WERE ASKED TO VOTE TO-Ë 
DAY ON THE QUESTION OF THE US$ 
i; «a (ENTERING THE WAR NOW AGAINST 
GO INZA GERMANY AND ITALY, HOW WOULD 
YOU VOTE— TO GO INTO THE WARE 
22%- NOW, OR TO STAY OUT OF THE WAR?E 
8 24541 
SHOULD THE US. ENTER THE WAR NOW? bres Lax 
17 — 41 
a 
“ves” | SHÒULO THE U.S. GO INTO THE WARA 
NOW AND SEND AN ARMY TO 
8% EUROPE ? 9-17-41 
o% 


Fic. 1.—Some OPWNIoNs HELD DURING THE SUMMER OF 1941 AND THE VARIATION OF THESE 
OPINIONS WITH THE CONTINGENCIES INVOLVED 


, 
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THE CHANGE OF ISSUES 







DECLARATION DECLARATION 
OF WAR OF WAR 
FIGHT? 
? 
RESIST NAZIS 
AT ANY COST? 
e? 
RESIST NAZIS 
BY AID SHORT 
OF WAR? 
? 
RELINQUISE 
NEUTRALITY 
TO HELP 
BRITAIN? 
COMPLETE COMPLETE 
NEUTRALITY - NEUTRALITY 
JFMAMJJASOND 
d 1941 
Fic. 2.—How PusBLIC Ormion STEPPED To WAR 
Key to Events Notep on FIGURES 2 AND 3 
No. 
on 
Fig. Date Events 


1939 


1. AUG. 31. Germany Invapes POLAND. 
2. SEPT. 1. “ATHENIA” SUNK. 

3. S 17. RUSSIA Invapes POLAND. 

4. NOV. 30. Russta Invapes FINLAND. 


1940 


5. JAN. 26. Treaty or COMMERCE Between JAPAN AnD U. S. DECLARED LAPSED. 
6. MAR. 12. Fn-Sovær Peace TREATY. 
7. APR. 9. GERMANY Invapes NORWAY. 
8. “ 12. Hurt Srares Tuar U. S. Wirt Protect status quo In Dutce East INDES. 
9. MAY 10. Germany Invanes Low COUNTRIES. 
ity 


10. 13. CHURCHILL ÅPPOINTED PRIME MINISTER. 

11. “ 28. NATIONAL DEFENSE COMMISSION APPOINTED. 

12. JUNE 10. Irary Enters tHe War anp Is DENOUNCED BY ROOSEVELT. 
13. í 15. RoosevELT RENOMINATED FOR PRESIDENT. i 

14. “ 17. FRENCH ASK ARMISTICE. 5 
15. “4 18. CANADA DECLARES A NATIONAL EMERGENCY. 

16. JULY —. Mass Am Rams on BRITAIN BEGIN. 

17. i 17. Ewcranp Criosep Burma Roan For THREE MONTHS, 

18. 5 30. PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE AT HAVANA. 

19. AUG. —. Brrramy WirrmorRaws Troops FROM CHINA. 

20. ti 18. Jour Boarp or DEFENSE ERECTED BY CANADA AnD U, S. 
21. s 28, SELECTIVE SERVICE BILL PASSED. 


22, SEPT. 3. CONGRESS ĪNTORMED OF “DESTROYER DEAL.” 

“ 23. BRITISH AND FRENCH Unper DEGAULLE ATTEMPT TO CAPTURE DAKAR, 
24. % 27. German-ITALiAN-JAPANESE Pact. 
25. OCT. 28. ITALY Invanes Greece. 
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26. NOV. 5. ROOSEVELT ELECTED ror Tumo TERM. 
27, s 14. COVENTRY DEMOLISHED. 
28. DEC. 15. Brirish DRIVE INTO LIBYA. 
29. « 28. ROOSEVELT’S FIRESIDE TALK. 
1941 

30. JAN. 11. Lease-Lenp BILL PROPOSED IN CONGRESS. 
31. MAR. 27. SERBIAN COUP D'ÉTAT IN YUGOSLAVIA. 
32 “u 29. Brrrtsa DEFEAT ITALIAN ‘Navy. 
33 í 30. U. S. Serzes Axis Sams. | 
34. APR. 6. GERMANY ĪNVADES YUGOSLAVIA AND GREECE. 
35 st 24. CONVOYS INDICATED BY Knox anp HULL. 
36 s 27. FALL OF ATHENS. 
37. MAY 7. Hess Invapes ENGLAND. 
38 ef 20. GERMANY InvapEs CRETE. 
39 s 27. ROOSEVELT’ S FIRESDE CHAT. 
40. JUNE 4. BRITISH Invape SYRIA. 
41 K 21. RooseveLT Prorests “Rosin Moor” TO CONGRESS AND GERMANY. 
42 “ 22. GERMANY DECLARES WAR ON RUSSIA. 
43. JULY 6. U.S. OCCUPIES ICELAND. 
44, “ 8. FRENCH Ask ARMISTICE IN SYRIA. 
45 s 24. JAPAN Seizes BASES IN FRENCH INDO-CHINA. 
46. AUG. 14. ROOSEVELT AND CHURCHILL FORMULATE War AND PEACE OBJECTIVES. 
47 X 24. RUSSIA AND BRITISH ESTABLISH SUPPLY ROUTE THROUGH IRAN. 
48. SEPT. 5. “Greer” INCIDENT. 

u 11. RooseveLT Orpers Navy TO SHoor FST. 


50 © . 20. American LEGION CONVENTION SUPPORTS PRESIDENTS Poricy. 
51. OCT. 7. Germany Drives on Moscow. 

52. 17. “Kearny” INCIDENT. 

53. t 27. Roosevett DECLARES SHmooTING Has BEGUN. 

54 s$ 31. “REUBEN JAMES” Is SUNK. 

55. NOV. 4. Erection Day. 

56. iti 


12. CIO Leavers Resicn FROM NATIONAL DEFENSE MEDIATION BOARD. 


57 s 16. SPECIAL JAPANESE ENVOY Arrives IN WASHINGTON. 
58 s 20. BRITISE Atrack Axis IN LIBYA. 
59 s 25 


mation on which to base his judgments. 
When separate trend curves of expecta- 
tion are made by economic class, there 
is clear indication that persons of the 
upper income groups are more vacillat- 
ing in their opinions than persons in the 
low income group. The relationship 
between the curve representing those 
who think England will win and the un- 
adjusted Dow-Jones Stock Index is close 
but not surprising. Again, if upper in- 
come people are separated out, their ex- 
pectations are found to approximate 
more closely the trends in the Dow- 
Jones Index. 

3. During the early period of the 
“phony” war, most Americans felt that 


U. S. Taxes Over SURINAM (DutcH GUIANA). 


we would not become involved. When 
hostilities began, however, more people 
thought we would be drawn in, but this 
expectation suddenly dropped when it 
seemed too late to help. Since late sum- 
mer 1940, the number predicting our 
entrance has steadily risen. 

4. A close relationship between our 
desire to help Britain and our expecta- 
tion of a British victory is seen by com- 
paring Figures 3 and 4. We do not like 
to bet on a loser, even if he is a friend. 

5. The American people easily de- 
cided to resist Japanese aggressions. 
There have been no signs of appease- 
ment on the part of public opinion. 

6. The higher number of people 
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Fic. 5.—Trenps ON IMPLICATIONS OF A GERMAN VICTORY AND ENGLAND’S War Arm 


(shown in Figure 4) who would “vote 
to go to war against Germany” than 
who thought we “should enter the war” 
was due chiefly to the fact that people 
were more willing to go to war if they 
felt they could personally play some 
part in making the decision. 

7. The American people did not 
change their opinion concerning Brit- 
ain’s war aims. Approximately a third 
of them believed at the beginning of 
the war tha- Britain was fighting to pre- 
serve democracy. This figure remained 
constant. 

8. The diagrams show the effect of 
certain events. For example: 


a) The signing of the German-Ital- 
jan-Japanese Pact of late September 
1940 did not scare Americans away 
from their policy of aid to Britain at 
the risk of war. 

6) During October 1940, when both 
major Presidential candidates were 
minimizing the probability of actual 
intervention, there was over a 10 per 
cent drop of those who favored aid to 
Britain at the risk of war and also of 
those who thought we would become in- 
volved in the war. 

c) The President’s fireside talk of 
December 29, 1940 increased by about 


` 
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Fic. 6.—Oprmion Towarp ROOSEVELT’S A1p-To-Briramn POLICIES 


8 per cent the number who thought it 
was more important to help England at 
the risk of war than to keep out of war. 
If this talk had been sustained by some 
action, the rise in opinion might easily 
have held. 

d) The effect of Russia’s entrance 
into the war was to lift American op- 
timism concerning the war’s outcome 
and to decrease slightly the number of 
people who thought we would enter the 
war. ‘After Russia was invaded, there 
was a slight increase of those who 
thought it was more important to aid 
Britain than to stay out of war. Hit- 
ler’s talk of his Holy War against Com- 


munism made no impression on the 
American people. 


OPINION AND POLICY 


Early in May 1941 the Gallup poll 
first asked the question “So far as you 
personally are concerned, do you think 
President Roosevelt has gone too far in 
his policies of helping Britain, or not 
far enough?” Figure 6 shows the al- 
most uncanny way in which the Presi- 
dent was able to balance public opinion 
around his policies. In spite of the fact 
that United States aid to Britain con- 
stantly increased after May, the pro- 
portion of people who thought the Presi- 
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dent had gone too far, about right, and 
not far enough remained fairly constant. 

This does not mean, however, that 
even a President with Roosevelt’s popu- 
larity could have carried the 50 per cent 
middle-of-the-roaders as he did with any 
radically different policies than those he 
actually pursued. It seems almost cer- 
tain that the majority of the American 
people, with access to news telling them 
of totalitarian aggressions and of our 
own state of preparedness, would never 
have followed either an appeasing 
Roosevelt or a Roosevelt obviously try- 
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there is every evidence that he could 
easily have done so. The public was 
half waiting for a push from its leader. 
The reverse may also have been true. 
Anyone who has followed public opin- 
ion through the polls or any other sys- 
tematic device knows that since the out- 


preak of World War II, the common 


man in this country has been ahead of 
his Congressman in urging more aid to 
Britain and her Allies. The complete 
record cannot be given here; but in 
Table 1 are listed at random some of 
the more important issues that have 


TABLE 1—Comparison oF PUBLIC OPINION AND CONGRESSIONAL LEGISLATION 





Repeal arms embargo 


Make war supplies available to democracies on 
noncash basis 


Conscript man power 
Use U. S. Navy to convoy supplies 


Use American ships and crews to carry supplies 


ing to hurry us into war. “A close ex- 
amination of poll results does show, 
however, that since the late spring of 
1941 the public has been considerably 
ahead of the President’s official stated 
policy. For example, if instead of using 
the President’s name in the question 
above, the question is changed to “So 
far as you personally are concerned, do 
you think the United States has gone 
too far in its policies of helping Britain, 
or not far enough,” the “not far enough” 
alternative generally draws about 32 per 
cent of the vote, instead of the usual 20 
per cent when the President’s name is 
mentioned. If the President had chosen 
to “get us into war” somewhat faster, 


Public Opinion 
When Passed 


Per Cent of Those with by Congress 
Opinions Who Date 
oted “Yes” 
50 8-17-39] 11- 3-39 
52 5-14-40, 3-11-41 
50 5-14-40) 8-28-40 
53 4-25-41] 11-13-41 
55 10- 1-41} 11-13-41 





come before Congress, together with the 
dates on which at least 50 per cent of 
the people who had opinions voted for 
implementation of the interventionist 
program indicated. In every case it will 
be seen that Congress lagged behind the 
people—sometimes ten months, some- 
times only one month, an average of 
about four months on our small sample. 
The figures err, of course, on the con- 
servative side, since the polls did not 
tap opinion each week during the period 
when people were making up their 
minds. 

With respect to Japan, the record 
shows that by late March 1941, 60 per 
cent of the total population wanted to 
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HELP ENGLAND 


Fic. 7.—IntTEensity oF OPINION 


Question: “Wxicn or Teese Two Tames Do You THINK Is THE More IMPORTANT FOR THE 
Unrrep States to Try To Do—ro Keer Our or War OURSELVES, or TO HELP EnG- 
LAND Wry, Even AT THE Risk oF GETTING INTO THE WAR?” 


APR 25, 1941 Keer Our 


HELP ENGLAND 


stop Japanese aggressions at the risk of 
war, and as early as June 1938, over 
three-fourths of the total population fa- 
vored an embargo on all war supplies to 
Japan—an embargo finally put into ef- 
fect by the President more than three 
years later. 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF OPINION 


The trend charts and the national 
averages reported refer only to the di- 
rection of opinion. As we have already 
noted, the general orientation of opin- 
ion was set before the war began—only 
2 per cent of us said we wanted Ger- 
many to win. To learn how we got 
more specific directives and to appre- 
ciate the dramatic climax of opinion 
with our entrance into World War II, it 
is therefore necessary to see what other 
dimensions of opinion were operative. 

Intensity. Changes of opinion de- 
pend in part upon how strongly people 
hold their opinions—how convinced 
they are of their beliefs. For a number 
of reasons, this dimension of intensity 
is difficult to measure in a large popu- 


37% 
63% 


lation. What measures we have made 
are at least consistent with one another, 
and show that by and large, the ratio 
of “strongly” held to “mildly” held 
opinion was greater among interven- 
tionists than among noninterventionists 
(Figure 7). They also show a progres- 
sive increase in the intensity of inter- 
ventionist opinion. With the possible 
exception of the brief critical period in 
midsummer 1940, it would have been 
consistently more difficult for interven- 
tionists than for noninterventionists to 
reverse their opinions. 

Stability. The stability of opinion is 
essentially a measure of both the direc- 
tion and the intensity of opinion at dif- 
ferent times and under different circum- 
stances. It is readily tested with polling 
devices by the use of split but com- 
parable samples of the population, each 
of which receives questions biased in 
various directions. The results of many 
such tests indicate that opinion con- 
cerning war aims and objectives has 
been stable since the spring of 1941— 
the majority of us were convinced that 
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the Nazis had to be defeated; however, 
opinion concerning the instrumentation 
of these aims, or opinion on topics which 
the common man knew little about or 
had little interest in, has been relatively 
unstable. Two examples of the stability 
of opinion concerning war aims may be 
cited. In both these instances, biased 
wordings produced no differences in re- 
sults. - 

In April 1941 the Fortune poll re- 
ported results on a number of questions 
deliberately biased in. opposite direc- 
tions when asked of two populations (4 
and B below) but asked in a straight- 
forward way of a third comparable 
population (C below). 


Population A: 
Hitler will never be satisfied unless 
he dominates the U. S. because it 
is-the richest country in the world. 


Agree 68.3 per cent 
Disagree 22.8 “ & 
Don’t know 89 “ ~“ 


Population B: 
Hitler is only interested in making 
Germany a powerful nation in Eu- 
rope, and talk about his wanting 
to dominate this country is just 
British propaganda. 


Disagree 68.0 per cent 
Agree 213." 
Don’t know 10.7 “ “ 


Population C: 
Do you think that Hitler wants to 
dominate the U. S.? 
Yes 69.3 per cent 
No 23.0 “ « 
Don’t know 1 Ry aes 


July 1941 the Office of Public Opin- 
jon Research asked the following ques- 
tions of comparable sample populations: 


Population A: 
Some people say that since Ger- 
many is now fighting Russia, as 
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well as Britain, it is not as neces- 
sary for this country to help Brit- 


ain. 
Agree 20.2 per cent 
Disagree A fo 
No Opinion 74 “ « 


* Population B: 
Some people say that since Ger- 
many will probably defeat Russia 
within a few weeks and then turn 
her full strength against Britain, it 
is more important than ever that 
we help Britain. 


Agree 71.0 per cent 
Disagree 1839 “ & 
No Opinion 10.1 “ « 


Breadth. A third dimension of opin- 
ion is its inclusiveness, or generality. 
We want to know if a person’s attitude 
toward one problem has any bearing on 
his attitude toward another problem. 
Is one opinion merely something to 
which a person has become conditioned, 
or is it something related to a larger 
mental context? By and large, as we 
should expect, opinions concerning the 
war form consistent patterns, indicating 
that the various opinions in a common 
pattern trace back to the same roots 
or standards of judgment. 

The way opinions hang together is 
illustrated in Table 2. If the opinion 
pattern of the “Keep Out” group is 
compared to the pattern of the “Help 
England” group, the significance of each 
becomes more apparent. Particularly 
noteworthy in this table is the fact 
that interventionist or nonintervention- 
ist opinion appears entirely unrelated to 
the presence or absence in the family of 
men of military age. 

Depth. For the psychologist con- 
cerned with motivation, the most fasci- 
nating chapters in the story of public 
opinion during the war are those which 
trace different opinions of different peo- 
ple back to their basic determinants. 


Pusric Ornon In ELUX 
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TABLE 2—RELATIONSHIP OF OPINIONS 








Other Opinions 


"Which of these two things do you 
think is more important for the 
United States to try to do: 

To keep out of war ourselves, or 
To help England win, even at the 
risk of getting into the war?” 








National Total 
Any men in family between 16 and 36? 


Willing to fight or have family member fight? 


If Germany defeats England will she attack 
U. S. in next ten years? 


If England falls, will Germany control trade? 
Was it a mistake for U. S. to enter last war? 


Which side will win? 


If Germany wins, will you be as free to do what 
you want as you are now? 


If Germany wins, will we have to pay for 
strong defense and be poorer than we are 
now? 








(3-12-41) 
Ip England 
Eer Cen Hr Cent) 

32 68 
Yes 66 66 
No 34 34 
Yes 33 75 
No 62 20 
No Opinion 5 5 
Yes 33 75 
No 54 19 
No Opinion 13 6 
Yes 32 73 
No 53 21 
No Opinion 15 6 
Yes 66 26 
No 17 58 
No Opinion 17 16 
England 44 75 
Germany 20 12 
Neither 11 3 
Undecided 25 . 10 
Yes 52 24 
No 38 72 
No Opinion 10 4 
Yes 54 78 
No 35 16 
No Opinion 11 6 





From what comprehensive frames of 
reference are opinions derived? What 
are the bases of these frames of refer- 
ence? How are opinions related to the 
ego? Each psychologist will explore 
the dimensions of depth according to 
his own conceptual framework. 

We cannot describe this search for 
determinants here, but it is vital for us 
to record in the story of opinion flux 
the rationale behind opinions before this 
country became a partner in the shoot- 
ing war. Figures 8 and 9 classify the 


chief reasons people gave in June 1941 
for thinking it was more important to 
try to keep out of war or to help Eng- 
land at the risk of war. Three conclu- 
sions stand out especially from these 
classifications of reasons. First, the 
great majority of people who favored 
an aid-to-Britain policy did so for hard- 
headed, realistic, selfish reasons. Sec- 
ond, noninterventionist attitudes were 
based primarily on traditional pacifist 
appeals, applicable to any war at any 
time. Third, the character of Britain’s 
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ECONOMIC ADVANTAGES TO THE U.S. OF AN ENGLISH VICTORY 
IDEOLOGICAL STAKES IN AN ENGLISH VICTORY 
OTHER REASONS 


WILITARY ADVANTAGES OF A "HELP ENGLAHD” POLICY 
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Fic. 8.— Cuter Reasons Given BY Persoxs Wxo BELEVED Ir Was More Important to Here 


Encianp Taan It Was 


y Keep Our or War 


(61 Per Cent or Torat POruration—June 1941) 


war aims was quite incidental in deter- 
mining opinion. 

In view of the nature of opinion as 
revealed by these dimensions, the in- 
creasingly belligerent interventionist an- 
swer of the American people to the 
course of world events is easily un- 
derstood. Most of us were simply 
convinced that it was to our own self- 
interest to defeat the Nazis; this deter- 
mination was so deeply rooted that it 
could not be sidetracked; our extensive 
news services and mass media of com- 
munication won our confidence and kept 
us so well informed that we became 
increasingly alert to the implications 
events and courses of action had for 
our self-interest. ‘ 


REASONS CONCERNED WITE THE CHARACTER OF WAR ATMS 
SPECIFIC PERSONAL REASONS 
ECONOMIC, SOCIAL, AND CULTURAL. CONSEQUENCES OF INVOLVEMENT’ 
APPEALS TO ECONOMIC SELF-INTEREST 
OTHER REASONS _ 
GENERAL ISOLATIONIST POINT OF VIEW 
MILITARY DISADVANTAGES ATTENDANT UPON OUR INVOLVEMENT 


PACIFIST APPEALS, 


INTERPRETATIONS FOR MORALE 


The great majority of us in the 
United States were psychologically pre- 
pared for war when war came. We 
were determined to defeat the Nazis, 
and we fully expected to fight all the 
Axis partners. We were willing to do 
this to preserve a way of life whose ad- 
vantages had been brought into high re- 
lief by totalitarian practices. This 
country entered World War II with a 
public opinion undoubtedly more united 
than it had been before any previous 
war in the Nation’s history. Our mo- 
rale was high. 

It is appropriate, therefore, that we 
draw together the interpretations from 





Fic. 9.—CuH1er Reasons Given sy Persons WuHo Brievep Ir Was More Important to KEEP 
Out oF War THAN It Was TO HELP ENGLAND 


(39 Per Cent or TOTAL POPULATION—JUNE 1941) 


PUBLIC OPINION IN FLUX 


our data by asking just what the psy- 
chological conditions are that contribute 
to high national morale and that set re- 
quirements which must be met if a high 
state of morale is to be sustained. From 
our present knowledge of public opinion 
and the mental world of the common 
man, we can list at least nine essential 
components of good morale in a democ 
racy such as ours at this particular point 
in the world’s history.® 

1. Since our democracy today frankly 
acknowledges its faith in the judgment 
of the common man, it is essential that 
public opinion be informed. Given suf- 
ficient facts and motivated to pay at- 
tention to those facts, the common man 
will reach a decision based on his own 
self-interest as a member of a demo- 
cratic community. His knowledge is 
‘functional, Good morale, then, depends 
on the awareness of the objectives we 
are fighting for. These objectives are 
both negative and positive; negative ob- 
jectives being those such as the desire to 
beat the Nazis, to destroy tyranny; 
positive objectives being those such as 
the desire to preserve and develop de- 
mocracy here, to insure a world order 
where we and common men everywhere 
have maximum freedom to develop our- 
selves. 

2. Since democracy is a government 
by consent, good morale depends upon 
the degree of agreement witk the ob- 
jective—an agreement obtained without 
intimidation or coercion. 

3. Morale will depend upon the faith 
men kave that their objective can be at- 
tained. The morale of both citizen and 
soldier is determined more by his con- 
fidence in ultimate victory than by his 
belief in the righteousness of his cause. 


3 The Office of Public Opinion Research has 
designed a special “morale ballot” to test the 
state of morale on each of these components 
from time to time. The first survey was com- 
pleted before our entrance into the war. 
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4, Since the common man of democ- 
racy wants and expects to learn the 
truth and to find out what is likely to 
be in store for him if he chooses one of 
several alternative courses of action, it 
is important that he have a realistic pic- 
ture of the magnitude of the job ahead 
of him if his objective is to be attained. 
Methods of indirection and sugar-coat- 
ing are grim reminders of a former war 
and are recognized today as methods of 
totalitarian states. 

5. Morale will depend upon the pub- 
lic’s determination to achieve the ac- 
cepted objectives at whatever cost is 
necessary. The sacrifices people are 
willing to make to achieve the goal are 
the best measures of the intensity of 
their convictions. 

6. Morale will depend upon the con- 
fidence people have in their leader and 
in his chief advisers. It is easier for 


-most people to decide on the objectives 


they want to reach than on the methods 
they should use to achieve these ob- 
jectives. They expect their elected 
leaders and associated experts to find 
the best ways to instrument policy. In 
a war crisis, where citizens are almost 
completely identified with an objective 
but have little to say about its imple- 
mentation, confidence in responsible of- 
ficials becomes more than usually im- 
portant as an element of morale. 

7. Since people now know that wars 
are won or lost by virtue of efficiently 
organized economic and military ma- 
chines, their morale will depend par- 
tially on the extent to which they are 
Satisfied with the way “their side” as a 
whole is moving toward its general ob- 
jective. By “their side” they will mean 
not only their fellow factory workers or 
air raid observers, but also their allies 
in distant lands. 

8. Morale will depend upon the ex- 
tent to which the couniry is unified— 
the extent to which individual, group, 


or institutional « differences are sub- 
merged in a primary allegiance to the 
common effort. 

9. Since morale depends on a unified 
effort to achieve a goal, it is important 
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that the individual should feel he is 
making a useful contribution to this ef- 
fort, that he should honestly be able to 
identify himself as a functional unit in 
the war machine. 


Hadley Cantril, Ph.D., is associate professor of psy- 
chology at Princeton University, Princeton, New Jer- 
sey; director of the Office of!Public Opinion Research, 
Princeton University; and associate editor of Public 


Opinion Quarterly. He has previously taught at 


Darimouth College and Harvard and Columbia uni- 
versities. He is author of Psychology of Social Move- 
ments (1941), The Invasion from Mars (1940), and 
co-author (with Gordon Allport) of The Psychology 


of Radio (1936). 


American Unity and Our Foreign-Born Citizens 


By Harorp 


HE events of December 1941 have 

united Americans as they have not 
been united in many, many years. But 
it would be an unreasoning and a dat- 
gerous mistake to assume that a declara} 
tion of war automatically solves all 
problems of national unity and morale; 
or that even the present realization of 
our common interest and our common 
danger means that we need not think 
about and plan for the torn emotions, 
the social and economic difficulties, and 
the deep perplexities of our minorities 
and particularly of our foreign-born 
citizens. 

Americans have a human but danger- 
ous tendency to fall into two errors in 
dealing with foreign-born citizens in 
wartime. We tend, on the positive side, 
to forget their vast potential contribu- 
tion not only to our economy but to 
our morale; and we tend even more un- 
fortunately to succumb to such hysteri- 
cal distrust of the disloyal minority 
among them that we not only leave 
needless scars on the loyalty of millions 
of good fellow Americans but suffer vain 
and bitter regret ourselves after the 
war. Most of us will remember the 
unfortunate experience of World War I, 
when there was in many sections of the 
country an almost automatic tendency 
to classify as pro-German all who had 
German names or were of German de- 
scent. This bigoted assumption led to 
a kind of witch-hunting which did seri- 
ous damage to our national unity and 
left cruel and still visible marks on the 
spirit of many patriotic citizens. Yet it 
is a matter of record that, with a very 
small number of exceptions, our German 
and other foreign-born citizens during 
the last war were as loyal and useful to 
the United States as any other citizen 
group. 


B. HOSKINS 


It is obviously necessary to take mili- 
tary precautions against all persons, na- 
tive or foreign-born, whose characters 
or interests are suspect. This is taken 
for granted. But a positive, well-organ- 
ized program for our loyal foreign-born 
is equally necessary to give us unity and 
strength in time of war. Unity of pur- 
pose is a primary objective that depends 
upon the active support of every ele- 
ment in our country. Europe’s expe- 
rience has clearly demonstrated that 
modern total warfare requires for suc- 
cess a reapplication of the Biblical para- 
ble of the talents, in which every indi- 
vidual must contribute in accordance 
with his experience, interest, and ability. 
It is not in the very tradition we now 
defend, and it is utter and criminal 
waste, to ignore the great contribution 
that can be made—with proper encour- 
agement and help—by the millions of 
loyal and often highly talented citizens 
in our minority groups. 


SIZE OF THE PROBLEM 


The problem of the foreign-born is a 
peculiarly American one, and there is no 
country in the world on whose mistakes 
or successes we can pattern our plans. 
The handful of aliens or first-generation 
foreign-born citizens in France or Eng- 
land offered no large problem to them; 
yet even in France and England, mis- 
takes were made that caused need- 
less suffering and widespread criticism 
among the liberal forces most anxious 
to prosecute the war. In America, the 
possibilities both for failure and for 
success are on an enormously larger 
scale. 

Most Americans, even today, do not 
realize that our foreign-born citizens, 
their first-generation descendants, and 
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the aliens legally here, total approxi- 
mately one-third of our whole popula- 
tion. In round figures, based on the 
1930 census, these groups are as follows: 


Foreign-born ............0ee eens 13,000,000 
First Generation (one or both par- 
ents born abroad) ............. 25,000,000 
Aliens sion ean Sve de deca ene 5,000,000 
Total eua serienor ana Onde 43,000,000 


It is the consensus of opinion of those 
who have studied this group that at 
least 95 per cent of our foreign-born and 
first-generation citizens are loyal Ameri- 
cans. A large majority of the most du- 
bious group—the aliens—come from the 
anti-Axis countries, and many, from per- 
sonal experience, have bitter reason to 
aid us to the utmost in our efforts to 
defeat the Axis Powers. All these 
groups are obviously too large to ignore 
in our morale work, too potentially 
useful to waste. 


No NATIONWIDE PROGRAM 


Yet so far—and rather incredibly— 
no one governmental agency has been 
given the responsibility of heading up 
a constructive, nationwide program for 
our minority groups, although at least 
ten Government departments work to 
a greater or less degree on some aspect 
of the problem. 

The Department of Justice, through 
the Alien Registration Section and a 
Special Defense Unit, is charged with 
the enforcement of the Voorhis Act 
which requires registration of organiza- 
tions carrying on foreign activities of 
various kinds, and with preparing analy- 
ses of our alien population and lists of 
organizations of the foreign-born. The 
National Youth Administration, in its 
defense training programs, has tried to 
do constructive work against discrimi- 
nation in the training or employment 
of foreign-born. The Office of Educa- 
tion has developed a series of excellent 
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radio scripts (“Americans All—Immi- 
grants All”) which have been widely 
broadcast. The Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Section of the Justice Depart- 
ment does a similar series of programs 
(“Tm an’ American”) both in English 
and in foreign languages, prepares movie 
shorts, and co-operates on the textbooks 
sed in W.P.A.’s Adult Education work. 
The Labor Division of the Office of 
Production Management has done much 
to prevent unemployment particularly 
among our minorities. The State De- 
partment has prepared lists of loyal 
foreign-born organizations and co-ordi- 
nated information coming from Ameri- 
can consular and diplomatic representa- 
tives abroad. Agriculture, Commerce, 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, several branches of the Federal 
Works Agency, Interior, Labor, the Li- 
brary of Congress, the Office of Govern- 
ment Reports, all touch on the problem 
at some point. 

But no one agency co-ordinates this 
work or makes available to communi- 
ties and organizations interested a 
well-planned, well-documented program 
aimed to prevent internal suspicion, 
fear, or distrust before it has a chance 
to start. No one agency is responsible 
for plans on a nationwide scale to 
mobilize to the full the efforts of these 
widely varying minority groups whom 
we need and who in turn need help from 
us. 


MAIN ASPECTS OF THE PROBLEM 


The need for just such an agency is 
obvious if we consider the three main 
situations which are already developing 
here and which, if mishandled or neg- 
lected, will undermine the morale and 
the loyalty of our foreign-born. 

1. There are increasing restrictions, 
even in nondefense industries, on the 
employment of foreign-born citizens be- 
cause of: their foreign names. ‘Their 
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inability to get work has already been 
restricting wartime production in cer- 
tain areas, and it will cause growing 
dissension and antagonism if it is al- 
lowed to continue and to spread. The 
same prejudice also prevents us from 
making full use of aliens with a high 
degree of technical skill. Those who 
have only their first papers, for instancé, 
are often prevented from helping to re- 
lieve shortages in various skilled and 
semiskilled defense industries, such as 
shipbuilding, the making of machine 
tools, and aviation. 

2. A smoldering suspicion is growing 
on the part of some so-called native 
citizens against all people with foreign 
names, particularly names of German, 
Italian, Jewish, or ‘Slav origin, whether 
citizens or not. This may at any mo- 
ment flame into a more heated antago- 
nism that can in turn undermine the 
genuine loyalty and enthusiasm of most 


of our foreign-born population for the- 


country of their adoption. The citizens 
to suffer most from this prejudice are, 
of course, the foreign-born who have so 
far been only partially assimilated and 
whose accent, dress, or social customs 
make them conspicuous in the commu- 
nity. People who are superficially more 
like the old American stock have a far 
easier time. 

3. Many of the five million aliens 
who are legally here, and who must ob- 
viously remain here during the war, 
suffer from growing uncertainty and 
sometimes panic about their future 
treatment. In many cases these aliens 
are relatives of foreign-born or first- 
generation citizens, and their fears have 
an effect far beyond their actual num- 
bers. Any mistreatment would obvi- 
ously have an even more serious effect. 
As noted before, the vast majority of 
these aliens have a strong anti-Axis bias 
and will jump at the chance to share 
in our war effort in return for the privi- 
lege of being here. 
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FREE MOVEMENTS 


In addition to these major problems, 
there is a minor but thorny question, 
or series of questions, to be settled in 
regard to the increasing number of for- 
eign political leaders who have been 
driven from their own countries and who 
wish to set up in this country “free 
movements” to represent those of their 
countrymen who oppose the Axis-domi- 
nated regimes in their home countries. 
In addition to the refugee governments 
we have continued to recognize, like 
those of the Poles, the Czechs, and the 
Yugo-Slavs, there are a number of ac- 
tive movements here that include, 
among others, the Free French, Free 
Austria, Free Hungary, and Free Ru- 
mania. 

Under date of December 10, 1941, 
the Department of State issued the fol- 
lowing statement of policy on this sub- 
ject: 


The military occupation by Axis powers 
of many areas and countries in Europe has 
led to the destruction of a number of gov- 
ernments and to domination by the Axis 
over a number of other governments. 

As a result, political leaders assuming to 
represent the peoples of such countries, or 
various groups in them, have been coming 
to the United States in increasing numbers. 
It seems advisable to make clear the atti- 
tude of this Government towards them and 
towards their political activities in the 
United States. 

The United States is composed of citi- 
zens from many national backgrounds. 
Despite a natural interest in their country 
of origin, all American citizens of whatever 
background owe, and have, an undivided 
allegiance to the United States. This is in 
no way inconsistent with the pride which 
they naturally take in the cultural, artistic 
and spiritual contributions made to Ameri- 
can life by citizens of their national back- 
ground, and made to civilization by the 
countries from which they or their ancestors 
may have come. The Government of the 
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United States does not look with favor on 
any activities designed to divide the alle- 
giance of any group of American residents 
between the United States and any foreign 
government, in existence or in prospect. 
The first concern of the United States must 
always be the unity of the country, based 
on the American way of life and the ideal 
of liberty many times invoked since its 
first statement in our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

In harmony with the basic principles of 
liberty, the people of the United States do 
have a sympathetic interest in movements 
by aliens in this country who desire to lib- 
erate their countries from Axis domination. 

The Department of State is glad to be 
informed of the plans and proposed activi- 
ties of such “free movements” and of or- 
ganizations representing such movements. 
It will be realized that agents of foreign 
principals, including agents of foreign gov- 
ernments or committees, are required to 
register with the State Department under 
existing law. Such registration does not 
indicate either approval or disapproval of 
the organization so registered. 

In general the Government of the United 
States does not favor “free movements” or 
groups representing such movements which 
carry on activities contrary to the estab- 
lished policies, domestic or foreign, of the 
Government of the United States; and 
prefers that the governing committees of 
such movements shall be composed of citi- 
zens of the foreign country, rather than of 
American sympathizers. It disapproves of 
any attempt to enlist the support of Ameri- 
can citizens cf like racial background on the 
theory that they are “fellow nationals,” 
though it recognizes that because of a com- 
mon race background American citizens 
acting as Americans and with full allegiance 
to the United States may nevertheless be 
sympathetic to the national aspirations of 
their country of racial origin, and may or- 
ganize in sympathetic and friendly support 
of such aspirations. 

The Department has taken cognizance of 
the existence of a number of committees 
representing free movements; but has not 
extended any form of recognition to them, 
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formal or informal. The Department has 
not sought to influence any resident alien 
or any American citizen in determining 
whether or not it is desirable for him to 
associate himself with the support of any 
such free movement or any organization 
designed for that end. 


* From the very beginning, this country 

bas had a general policy of allowing free 
movements of this kind to organize on 
our soil so long as they worked within 
the framework of our laws. Since vir- 
tually all such free movements have as 
their primary aim the defeat of the Axis 
Powers, there is every reason to give 
them as much support and assistance as 
is consonant with the interests of our 
own Government. Such support implies 
no endorsement of specific aims, of terri- 
torial boundaries, or even necessarily of 
specific individuals; it recognizes their 
national aspiration to freedom from 
Axis domination—all other details to 
be settled at a Jater date when the war 
has been won. 

At the same time, it is quite evident 
that unless such refugee governments 
and free movements are subject to some 
supervision, they may precipitate un- 
favorable domestic repercussions, par- 
ticularly among American citizens of 
the same racial descent. The activities 
of these political leaders tend to stimu- 
late the natural interest which already 
exists on the part of foreign-born citi- 
zens in the problems and the future of 
their countries of origin. The efforts of 
one group may suggest to other groups 
of Americans of foreign descent, who 
have so far been inactive, that they too 
should take steps to put pressure on 
the United States Government to help 
solve the problems of their Old World 
countries along lines that may not al- 
ways be in the best interest of the 
United States, but rather in the interest 
of a limited number of actively partisan 
and vocal individuals or groups. 
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OUTLINE oF Sound Pottcy 


All these problems must be taken into 
consideration in the making of a sound 
national policy for aiding, protecting, 
and encouraging the contribution of our 
various minority groups. But such a 
policy should most certainly include at 
least the following constructive print 
ciples and plans: 

1. First of all, Americans must be 
made to recognize the extreme complica- 
tions and difficulties we face in gaining 
the full measure of support from all our 
foreign-born citizens and the aliens le- 
gally here. The problem is far from a 
simple one, and no easy formula will 
solve it. It needs the service of experts 
as well as the participation of individual 
citizens and organizations in local com- 
munities throughout the land. 

2. We must promote a clearer and 
more sympathetic understanding on the 
part of native American citizens of the 
difficult and often touching problems 
faced by our foreign-born citizens and 
their children as they try to adjust 
themselves to the American way of life. 
In many instances it is the first- and 
second-generation children who lack the 
ballast for a safe transfer from the old 
European anchorage, with its deeply 
rooted folk or racial background, to the 
New World ports where a mixed and 
still developing culture must be taken 
aboard. 

3. We must all clearly recognize that 
the contribution of our foreign-born citi- 
zens to our culture, our economy, and 
particularly our war effort, should be 
made not as hyphenated Americans of 
some special racial group but simply 
and fully as Americans, given on an 
equal basis with all other elements in 
the community. We must not welcome 
their contribution with condescension or 
emphasize in any way their points of 
difference from ourselves. Their equal 
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participation in our sacrifices and our 
success is not a favor granted by our 
older native groups, but a right to which 
all loyal Americans are entitled as one 
of the very foundation stones of our way 
of life. 


Local co-operation necessary 


4. We must also recognize the fact 
that these problems cannot be solved 
primarily by Federal action. Washing- 
ton can co-ordinate, plan and advise; 
but each local community must con- 
tribute a full measure of understanding 
and action as well. The unity of our 
country will remain unbroken only as 
long as each community meets local 
problems of discrimination or disaffec- 
tion before they become serious or wide- 
spread in character. Pro-democracy 
discussion groups of the kind now being 
sponsored by the Department of Agri- 
culture, meetings on community prob- 
lems organized by local Civilian De- 
fense Councils, the use of the type of 
radio programs put on by the Office of 
Education and the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion, participation in such organizations 
as the Council for Democracy, an ex- 
change of ideas on conflicting viewpoints 
between local employers and city offi- 
cials and local organizations of foreign- 
born citizens—all these are forms of 
simple, old-fashioned, democratic action 
that will keep the problems we face in 
the sunlight of understanding and tend 
to dispel the darkness of ignorance and 
fear. 


Legal status 


5. Revised legislation should be passed 
covering the status of aliens legally here 
and their opportunities of gaining re- 
munerative employment. At present we 
have primarily restrictive legislation on 
the subject. Aliens who have taken out 
papers and are in the process of becom- 
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ing citizens should have special con- 
sideration. Otherwise they will suffer 
unnecessary hardship, while we, on our 
side, will be deprived of many much- 
needed technical skills which many of 
these individuals happen to have. It 
is cruel and useless to forbid them a 
chance to become self-supporting and to 
fulfill their eager desire to make some 
return to this country for the privilege 
of being here. 


Confidence and harmony 


6. In dealing with our foreign-born 
citizens we must recognize from the be- 
ginning that they have a natural sym- 
pathy for their countries of origin, and 
an equally natural interest in policies or 
acts of our Government that affect those 
countries. This instinctive sympathy 
does not suggest that, as a result, they 
should be classified as “hyphenated 
Americans,” or that this natural interest 
in the experiences of their countries of 
origin has any effect on the basic and 
often passionate loyalty they bear the 
United States. 

7. We can enormously increase the 
confidence and the loyalty of our for- 
eign-born citizens by making them real- 
ize at all times how much we appreciate 
the variety as well as the richness that 
they have brought to our national life. 
As many speakers and writers have be- 
gun to suggest, our American ideal 
should be expressed not in terms of a 
“melting pot” with its somewhat mourn- 
ful implication of uniformity, but rather 
in terms of an orchestra, in which each 
racial group, like an orchestral choir, 
contributes its special, different tone to 
the rich ensemble of the whole. If we 
can achieve a more general recognition 
of this ideal, much of the sensitiveness 
which so many of our foreign-born citi- 
zens are developing will be overcome, 
and they will be able to give more ef- 
fectively to this country all the special 
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and varied skills, talents, and experience 
which they possess. 

8. For the most effective results, 
there should be a special bureau or 
section in the Office of Civilian Defense, 
the primary function of which would be 
to help our foreign-born citizens and 
friendly aliens to make their maximum 
tontribution to our effort in this war. 
This bureau might well be called the 
Bureau for American Unity, since it 
should not even seem to stress a “sore 
thumb” problem, and even in its name 
its positive function of promoting do- 
mestic unity should be emphasized. Its 
first aim would be to help every com- 
munity in the country where there are 
substantial numbers of foreign-born citi- 
zens to form local Committees for 
American Unity, consisting of repre- 
sentative native Americans serving 
jointly with foreign-born citizen leaders, 
who would deal effectively with local 
problems as they arise and help to 
promote positive local programs looking 
toward greater understanding and unity. 

9. Finally, let us vow today that we 
shall not again abandon these wartime 
efforts toward unity and equality the 
moment this war is over. A program, 
an understanding, that produces equal 
participation in American life of foreign- 
born and native citizens will be needed 
not only to win this war but perhaps 
even more to help to establish and main- 
tain a good and abiding peace. 


LIABILITY OR ASSET? 


It is often hard in the stress of creat- 
ing and using the physical implements 
of war to remember that the problems 
of unity and morale, as Napoleon 
pointed out, are as vital to victory as 
effective military strategy. It was not 
only because she lacked airplanes, not 
only because shells did not fit guns, that 
France fell. In the critical months 
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ahead we must take prompt steps to 
eliminate every weakness, and, in addi- 
tion, to capitalize on every asset. Our 
foreign-born can, through no fault of 
their own, be a source of weakness to 
us. On the other hand, with a little 
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care, a little understanding, and a little 
intelligent effort on our part, this third 
of our population can be turned into a 
fresh and relatively unharnessed source 
of aid for our rapidly expanding war 
effort. 


Harold B. Hoskins is on special duty with the De- 
partment of State, Washington, D. C. He has been 
assigned to keep informed on the activities of “free 


movements” of foreign political leaders. 
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several years of business and educational experience 
and has traveled widely in the United States and 
abroad. During the first World War he served for ` 
twenty-six months in France, being promoted to Cap- 
tain in the United States Marine Corps, and was 
awarded the Croix de Guerre with Palm. 


The Civilian Morale Agency 


By Ernest ANGELL 


HE civilian (private) morale agency 
is not new in American life, but it 
is only in the mounting crises of the last 
decade that it has achieved a prominent 
and influential place in public affairs. 
Today there are hundreds of such or- 
ganizations in the United States, and 
their purposes, pleas, structure, opera- 
tions, and future deserve the close at- 
tention of the social scientist. 
Essentially, the private propaganda 
office, which the civilian morale agency 
is, addresses itself to the tremendously 
complex problem of creating, maintain- 
ing, and developing morale. The term 
“morale” itself is extremely difficult of 
definition. Generally it is used to de- 
note the feeling-tone of a group of 
closely associated people, whose courage 
and ruggedness of spirit, whose opti- 
mistic confidence in themselves and in 
their society’s ability to meet changing 
circumstances, and whose abiding be- 
lief in the ethical values and the operat- 
ing forms of their social group, give 
them a sense of historical inevitability. 
Social demoralization or lack of mo- 
rale, on the other hand, is the product 
of 


. circumstances in which an implicitly 
trusted universe collapses; when an elabo- 
rate complex of interlocking and mutually 
supporting and dependent beliefs, convic- 
tions, faiths, and so on, suddenly proves to 
be built entirely of figments of self-decep- 
tion.+ 


To the broad morale field, the civilian 
morale organization brings the citizen’s 
own answers to his conception of the 
morale needs of his world, his nation, 
or his local community. As a civilian 


1 Harry Stack Sullivan, “Psychiatric Aspects 
of Morale,” American Journal of Sociology, 
Vol. XLVII (Nov. 1941), p. 277. 


agency, this private propaganda office 
is free of governmental supervision 
within the bounds of libel, treason, or 
improper use of the mails. It is re- 
sponsible to no one except its own good 
conscience and its financial obligations. 
Indeed, the civilian morale agency, with 
its own policy direction, research pro- 
gram, staff, membership, financial sup- 
port, and internal structure, is a unique 
phenomenon to be found today only in 
the democratic half of the world. 

The civilian morale office is usu- 
ally brought into being by a condition 
assumed to be that of low morale. 
Whether as a traditional and respected 
agency, such as the Y.M.C.A., turning 
to morale considerations, or a wholly 
new one like the Fight for Freedom 
committee specially formed for the mo- 
rale job, its existence is bound up in 
circumstances of what it considers to 
be low morale. Conditions of disunity 
within the nation or locality, insecurity, 
existence of antisocial practices which 
tend to rob individuals of their pride 
and confidence in the continuing value 
of their society—these are some of the 
motivations for the civilian morale 
agency. 


A Propuct or Socira, CHANGE 


Sociologically considered, the private 
morale group seems to be the product 
of times of rapid social change, in which 
people are forced to readjust themselves 
to new ideas, beliefs, and values. The 
function of the morale agency is to build 
bridges from the old to the new pattern 
of human behavior. By making the 
transition more intellectually satisfy- 
ing and emotionally comfortable, these 
agencies perform a significant function 
in any continuing society, and particu- 
larly so in a democracy. 
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THE CIVILIAN MORALE AGENCY 


During the last decade, the United 
States, and indeed the entire world, has 
been called upon to make such a series 
of profound readjustments in its basic 
beliefs and its value structure. The im- 
pact of militarized totalitarianism, with 
its implied nihilistic threat to such rẹ- 
vered institutions of the Western world 
as private property, organized religio, 
the monogamous family, nationhood, 
the stability of law, and individual dig- 
nity and freedom, has forced the de- 
fenders of this Western civilization into 
a defense psychology for the first time in 
its long history. Today, indeed, West- 
ern civilization faces most serious threat 
to the basic beliefs of democracy and 
the democratic concepts of the nature 
and purposes of man; for it is under 
the revolutionary and full-scale attack 
of a shrewd and cunning totalitarian 
leadership. 


To MEET THE TOTALITARIAN ATTACK 


The initial successes of the fascist at- 
tack during the 1930’s were due in part 
to the demoralization and injured mo- 
rale of the democratic forces remaining, 
and it was basically to meet this prob- 
lem that the civilian morale agency 
came into being. In 1939, for instance, 
the Clarence Streit Committee, Federal 
Union, was created to marshal the opin- 
ion of the democratic world to combat 
the grandiose plans for a Hitlerian world 
order. A little later, after the outbreak 
of overt fighting, there came into ex- 
istence the William Allen White Com- 
mittee to Defend America by Aiding the 
Allies, and the corresponding isolationist 
America First Committee. Still later 
there appeared the Fight for Freedom 
organization devoted to the actual par- 
ticipation of the United States in the 
war, and the Council for Democracy 
designed to act as a private public- 
relations counsel for the defense and 
advancement of the democratic ideal. 

These are a few examples of the civil- 
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ian morale-building effort, and the list 
is by no means exhaustive. For not 
only did the international crisis give 
birth to such as the above, but it influ- 
enced older and long established social 
agencies to gear their own efforts and 
programs into the morale needs of the 
Nation. Perhaps less direct, but equally 
as important in the private morale- 
building field, is the work then and now 
being directed by the National League 
of Women Voters, the National Catho- 
lic Welfare Conference, the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ, 
the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation, the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, the Friends of Democracy, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
the National Education Association, the 
National Parent-Teachers Association, 
the National Association of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
and many another excellent and sub- 
stantial organization. 

There is little doubt that these and 
other civilian morale organizations have 
a distinct place in, and a valuable serv- 
ice to rencer to, the democratic society. 
The fact that a group of private citizens 
of a certain persuasion can exercise their 
constitutional rights to assemble peace- 
ably, form an association, publish and 
distribute their thoughts through a free 
press, a free communications system, 
and a public mailing establishment, and 
thereby seek to persuade their fellow 
citizens of the rightness of their cause, 
is indeed a high tribute to the operation 
of democratic forms. 


OPEN COMPETITION 


No one of these civilian morale 
groups, of course, attempts to personify 
within itself the whole scientific method, 
objective evidence, delayed judgment 
process. Each of them has a cause, 
a program, a philosophy to purvey 
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throughout the greater society. Each 
is competing with others for the ac- 
ceptance of its particular way of believ- 
ing, but none possesses the coercive 
power or the oppressive machinery to 
enforce its conclusions. ‘This, in es- 
sence, is the genius of private propa- 
ganda in a democracy: that it suggests 
but cannot coerce; that it guides but 
cannot oppress. 

Already the civilian morale agencies 
have done yeoman work in the Ameri- 
can defense effort. They should be 
recognized as integral parts and exten- 
sions of the individual rights and free- 
doms of a constitutional system. They 
are examples of private citizen concepts 
on the use of those freedoms. As such, 
they represent an emotional and intel- 
lectual frontier of democracy upon 
which they are themselves the pioneers. 


THE MORALE AGENCY IN OPERATION 


The basic operating premise of the 
private propaganda office is that in a 
democracy “ideas come before action.” 
Unlike the totalitarian nation, which as- 
sumes that ideas are but rationalizations 
of action already taken or planned by 
an élite group who represent an omnipo- 
tent coercive state, a democracy oper- 
ates upon a reverse psychology. Action 
in a democracy is based not upon an 
either-or proposition or an “or else” fait 
accompli, but upon a rational considera- 
tion of several alternatives. In a de- 
mocracy which guarantees free speech 
and worship and petition and assembly, 
there are as many opinions, .religions, 
pressure groups, and political parties as 
there are freedoms. The ideas of each 
compete in the market place of public 
opinion. Each surrounds itself with a 
pleasing cloak of propaganda and sallies 
forth to the public forum or pulpit or 
soapbox to sell its wares and beliefs. 
Such is the fate or destiny of all ideas 
in a democratic society. 

But the premise remains for all pri- 
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vate propaganda that in a democracy 
action is the product of thoughtful con- 
sideration of any number of competing 
ideas, and this is the fundamental cor- 
nerstone upon which private propaganda 
is reared. The raison d’être of the civil- 
jan morale agency is that it represents 
the lifeblood and sustenance of a society 
which considers itself in a process of 
constant change. As fountainheads for 
new ways of thinking, new methods of 
adapting to change, and new loyalties, 
goals, and values, civilian propaganda 
organizations are themselves inherent 
parts of the continuing democratic proc- 
ess. Their operational methods within 
their basic premise are worthy of some 
consideration. 

The first necessity of either a well- 
known or a new civilian morale agency 
is to achieve and maintain a status of 
respectability. It must gather unto it- 
self the authority represented by the 
reputations of its supporters. It must 
establish a working structure with a 
staff drawn from civilian life, work out 
a policy-making directorate and an ad- 
ministrative procedure, evolve methods 
of fund raising, establish a program de- 
signed to carry out its general policy, 
arrange for its distribution and pub- 
licity, organize its research function, and 
make itself and its ideas known to other 
organizations in the morale field. Once 
this is done, the organization can pro- 
ceed to its specific job of aiming as 
keenly as it can its propagandist psy- 
chology. Its greatest challenge, of 
course, is to get itself and its ideas ac- 
cepted in open competition by as large 
a mass of the population as possible. 

In the long term, the success of any 
new idea must ultimately rest upon the 
demonstrable validity of its facts. Even 
in a totalitarian country this is true, 
though there the discovery of what the 
facts are may be postponed for a con- 
siderable length of time. As the private 
organization in a democracy, however, 
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molds its emotional and intellectual ap- 
peals, it must constantly work within 
the limitations of free inquiry, which at 
any moment may reveal flaws, mis- 
interpretation, falsification, and undue 
weighting of the facts. Thus, the even- 
tual respectability and influence of any 
civilian (or governmental) morale group 
must rest upon its continuing ability te 
verify its propaganda by some com- 
monly accepted method of proof. As 
one experienced propagandist has said: 


A free people cannot be told what to 
think. They must be given the facts and 
permitted to do their own thinking. Trying 
to fool, wheedle, or cheat them is a blunder 
of magnitude. .. . When Winston Churchill 
turned away from “goose-stuffing” and told 
his people frankly that he could offer them 
only “blood, sweat, and tears,” he laid bed- 
rock foundations for their morale.” 


But not only must the propaganda of 
the civilian morale agency rest upon 
facts in order to endure: it must also 
be strategically aimed to satisfy a spe- 
cific morale need. For example, before 
the declaration of war in the late au- 
tumn of 1941, the Clarence Streit slogan 
“Federal Union is the American Ex- 
peditionary Idea” afforded an excellent 
example of propaganda technique, for 
it was aimed at the reluctance of the 
United States ta send a new AEF. 
Streit’s A.E.I. was a legitimate and logi- 
cal substitute, keenly pointed and defi- 
nitely effective. 

Another example of propaganda spe- 
cifically directed was the Stephen Vin- 
cent Benét poem “Nightmare at Noon” 
—a dramatic narrative which begins: 


There are no trenches dug in the park, not 
yet 

There are no soldiers falling out of the sky. 

It’s a fine, clear day, in the park. It is 
bright and hot. 


2 George Creel, “Propaganda and Morale,” 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XLVII 
(Nov. 1941), p. 350. 
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The trees are in full, green, summer-heavy 
leaf. 

An airplane drones overhead but no one’s 
afraid. 

There’s no reason to be afraid, in a fine big 
city 

That was not built for a war. 
time and time.’ 


There is 


Read by the actor Henry Hull and 
presented by the Council for Democracy 
over an NBC Red Network, ‘“Night- 
mare at Noon” evoked a tremendous 
response primarily because it spoke the 
minds of many who felt a need for ade- 
quate defense in the spring of 1941. 
Such examples illustrate but two suc- 
cessful means by which a civilian morale 
agency supplied a definite morale need 
at an opportune moment. 


FIELD AND STRUCTURE OF AGENCIES 


Equally as important as the direction 
of the campaign of private propaganda 
is its form and the selection of the 
channels through which it seeks to reach 
the population. There are, broadly 
speaking, three different morale-building 
areas and three different structures of 
morale agencies, and all are important 
in choosing the forms and the channels 
of the propaganda effort. The morale 
field may be thought of as: (1) the 
international area, (2) the domestic na- 
tional area, and (3) the grass-roots or 
local community social action area. The 
structures of morale-building agencies 
may be classified as: (1) the many- 
branch nationwide organization with an 
extensive membership like the National 
Association of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs, (2) the single- 
office nationwide organization like the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
and (3) the autonomous local agency 
such as the Connecticut Youth Councils, 
or various metropolitan defense boards 

3 Stephen Yincent Benét, “Nightmare at 


Noon,” presented by the Council for Democ- 
racy, New York City, April 1941. 
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or local community co-ordinating coun- 
cils. Each performs, within its chosen 
area, a specific morale job according to 
its own lights and its own financial and 
special-interest objectives. 

The international area is a difficult 
one for the civilian morale agency, pri- 
marily because of the difficulties of in- 
ternational communication. The Nel- 
son Rockefeller Committee (a private 
office with governmental sponsorship), 
the Center of Information Pro-Deo of 
New York, and the Council for Democ- 
racy are a few which have essayed work 
with some success in this field. Work- 
ing through short-wave broadcasts, in- 
ternational telephone to neutral coun- 
tries, ordinary international mail service 
and conventions, personal contacts, and 
the press, these agencies have attempted 
to reach into the international morale 
area. 

The domestic national area is much 
more accessible to the civilian agency. 
The channels of communication have 
thus far been open to any who cared to 
use them; the radio, the press, and the 
public forum have been opened to all 
shades of opinion. Tangible results 
may be observed as tests of the validity 
or the inappropriateness of various 
kinds of private propaganda. Some of 
the channels which these private agen- 
cies have thus far exploited in their 
search for distributive media are: ral- 
lies, clipsheets, lapel buttons, advertise- 
ments, pamphlets, plays, posters, pag- 
eants, photographs, recordings, books, 
broadsides, speakers, forums, conven- 
tions, films, stickers, stamps, dramatic 
poetry, news releases, feature stories, 
radio -programs, demonstrations, and 
magazines. 

No stone in the entire communication 
field has been left unturned by the ci- 
vilian agencies—and these are but a 
few of the media which ingenious and 
sincere citizens of a democracy have 
utilized to distribute their private propa- 
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gandas. The Service Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education, for instance, last 
year conducted an experiment in “docu- 
mentary play-writing” in six schools of 
Westchester County, New York, in 
which children dramatized their own 
ethnic backgrounds, fused them into a 
pageant, and produced in one city a 
qramatic festival called “Tuckahoe Is 
America!” More recently the Columbia 
School of the Air of the Americas has 
presented over a national network its 
new series of famous educational broad- 
casts dealing with the life and customs 
of traditions of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

The grass-roots or local community 
social action field of morale building is 
likewise represented in the Camp Shows 
project of the United Service Organiza- 
tions, the community co-ordination proj- 
ects of the Ohio Commission for Democ- 
racy, and the military Camp Lecture 
Series of the Harvard Defense Group. 
One of the most noteworthy undertak- 
ings in this field of locale morale is that 
being done in cities and towns near new 
training camps by the Young Women’s 
Christian Association with the help and 
sponsorship of the United Service Or- 
ganizations. Other civilian agencies ac- 
tive in the field are the Boy Scouts of 
America, the Campfire Girls of America, 
the National Catholic Community Serv- 
ice, and countless churches, women’s 
clubs, welfare groups, and local com- 
munity councils. 

The civilian morale agency, of what- 
ever area of specialization, structural 
form, breadth of membership, or finan- 
cial resources, has been a potent force 
in the defense of democracy and is rap- 
idly becoming more so. Through many 
complex channels, by the written word 
and the spoken word, by welfare work 
and relief projects, through idea and 
emotion, its influence is constantly being 
felt in the American society. To ham- 
per or suppress it is to cast away the 
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operating forms of a freely inquiring 
democracy. To ignore its contributions 
and services is to underestimate the 
power and the wisdom of the citizen 
body which comprises a free society. 
The civilian morale agency has earned 
for itself a respected place; its con- 
tinuing activity as a propaganda source 
from civilians themselves is a striking 
confirmation of the deep strength of the 
social pattern whose cause it espouses. 


CRITIQUE OF THE CIVILIAN MORALE 
AGENCY 


There are many pitfalls into which 
private propagandas can and do fall. 
One of the most serious is the normal 
tendency to indulge in complete nega- 
tive denunciation. Negation without 
corresponding constructive suggestion is 
worse than no effort at all. “Hate Hit- 
ler” campaigns and “Squeeze Germany 
Till the Pips Squeak” propaganda are 
technique of ancient vintage today. One 
of the greatest lessons from World War 
I propaganda is that appeals which rest 
upon man’s baser motives such as hate, 
revenge, lust, and hysterical anger are 
more apt to boomerang than to play a 
constructive part in the times which 
follow war. The atrocity technique, 
pornography, the horror story, and its 
brethren are no longer indulged in by 
the wise propaganda office, public or 
private. Yet amateur propagandists, 
shortsighted enthusiasts, and neurotic 
and unstable minds can do much to 
harm a thoughtful and well-considered 
morale effort. 

Another pitfall which besets the path 
of the civilian morale agency is the 
identification of its own version of de- 
mocracy with an economic system such 
as laissez faire or social collectivism, or 
with an income group like the prole- 
tariat or the middle class, or with a na- 
tional bias or a religious persuasion. 
Democracy is far larger than these, its 
evolutionary forms. Democracy has a 
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few basic sociological and psychological 
principles upon which most people can 
substantially agree, and it is a sad mis- 
take for the would-be morale builders 
to quarrel among themselves over the 
minute and specific applications of these 
principles when the entire democratic 
society is in danger from a common foe. 

A third common pitfall of the civilian 
agency, and one into which several of 
them have already fallen, is to antago- 
nize groups other than that which they 
are attempting to reach. Statements, 
for instance, that all Irishmen who are 
opposed to aid to Britain are disloyal 
Americans can do no lasting good, and 
they are a harmful boomerang. Propa- 
ganda which reaches into society by its 
power to set one group against another 
actually contributes to the strength of 
the enemy by promoting disunity at 
home. 

Among the technical difficulties which 
civilian morale groups experience is the 
common one of choosing an area of op- 
erations entirely too vast for budget or 
personnel. The result often has been 
a morale product which is too super- 
ficial to have lasting effect. Another 
difficulty is that which an experienced 
newspaperman would call timing. Dur- 
ing the World War I, there is reason to 
believe that the British pamphlets, 
which for three years had had no effect 
on the German people, suddenly in 1918 
were observed to make great inroads 
upon German morale. The leaflets had 
not changed, but the attitude of their 
recipients had. The phenomenal suc- 
cess of the Fourteen Points on both the 
western and eastern fronts during the 
year 1918 is a similar case in point. To- 
day, a civilian morale agency operating 
under a postwar planning program may 
achieve some results; but when the end 
is in sight, it will stand a far greater 
chance of growth and influence because 
the time will then be ripe. 

One common criticism aimed at the 
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hundreds of civilian morale agencies is 
“why should there be so many, and 
why is there no co-ordination?” The 
simple answer is that the field of morale 
is so large and complex that there is 
room for as broad an over-all effort as 
that represented by all the agencies in 
the field. As the actual war effort of 
the United States grows more specific, 
a greater degree of co-ordination, even 
of direction, may appear desirable. 
There are several possible ways through 
which this guidance may be suggested. 

It is possible that private propaganda 
offices may themselves call a convention 
of a “democratic public relations” na- 
ture, envisaging a voluntary delineation 
of the morale field and the role of the 
private agency therein. A second al- 
ternative would be that of Government 
direction and guidance by a single office 
through which a civilian co-ordinator, 
with Government powers, might seek to 
allocate and possibly to assign various 
private agencies to particular areas of 
the morale field. A third co-ordinative 
move could conceivably come from an 
extension of the Government-sponsor- 
ship arrangement suggested by the 
U.S.O. or the Rockefeller Committee. 
The advisability of these latter two 
methods in the long term is highly dubi- 
ous. 

Informal co-ordination through day- 
to-day contacts of executives and policy 
makers and staff heads, constant ap- 
praisal of the literature and activities 
of companion agencies, and unofficial 
consultation through interlocking direc- 
torates have consistently characterized 
the civilian morale group of offices. To 
say that a major criticism of these or- 
ganizations is a lack of centrally di- 
rected effort is to ignore these unofficial, 
but nevertheless powerful, means of con- 
tact. 

Whatever may be the pitfalls of pri- 
vate propaganda offices, whether of prin- 
ciple or of technique, their unique serv- 
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ices to the civilian defense of democracy 
have outweighed their mistakes. The 
same service in the hands of the state, 
which is the only other conceivable re- 
pository, would carry with it the evils 
suggested by the Nazi Bureau of Propa- 
ganda and Public Enlightenment. Where 
government leads, it tends to direct. 
Where direction is powerful and long 
sustained, it tends to crush Civilian ef- 
fort and civilian willingness to con- 
tribute voluntarily to the common cause. 
Spontaneous civilian spirit is the well- 
spring of democratic action; and the 
civilian morale agency is the acting 
force through which this priceless spirit 
has found and can continue to find chan- 
nels for the full-bodied, full-throated 
voice of the common American citizen. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


This article has dealt with one of the 
methods by which a democratic society 
springs to its defense, i.e., through the 
completely free association of the citi- 
zenry into private morale agencies. 
These agencies, of both long establish- 
ment and recent beginning, are them- 
selves not ends, but means to a greater 
social goal—the preservation and refine- 
ment of the democratic process per se. 

Democracy today finds itself forced 
to adjust to a series of worldwide and 
deep-reaching changes in human be- 
havior. The traditional values of the 
Western democratic structure are under 
incisive and full-dress onslaught. Not 
only must the democratic world defend 
itself, but it must plan its future in 
order to prevent recurrence of those 
things which made the present nihilistic 
breach in its structure possible. The 
Hitlerian world order must be met, it 
must be bettered, if democracy is to 
hope and plan for a newer world of free 
men. But the blitz attack of militarized 
totalitarianism left the democratic world 
momentarily breathless and in need of 
a new morale based: soundly upon the 
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great principles of enduring freedom 
worthily used. To supply this morale 
was broadly the function of and is now 
the reason for the private morale 
agency. It arose to meet a need and 
it will continue to exist as long as the 
need lives. Presumably, that need for 
high democratic morale will never diet 

The flood-and-fire origin and develop-, 
ment of thesprivate morale agency do 
not, however, obscure its enduring func- 
tion as a bridge-building mechanism to 
facilitate the processes of social change. 
Changes require new loyalties. Changes 
also require the moving of people’s 
minds, by voluntary consent, from old 
loyalties and values to new ones. The 
private propaganda agency performs 
this invaluable function, because it is 
a source of civilian ideas and civilian 
proposals for meeting this “catastrophe 
of social change” that is constantly tak- 
ing place. The genius of private propa- 
ganda is that it cannot oppress or co- 
erce, but must depend upon its own 
truthfulness and demonstrable proof for 
its influence. In fair and open compe- 
tition, private propaganda must enter 
the lists unfavored by government or 
other official sanctions. 

Even more remarkable, however, is 
that during one of the greatest crises 
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in their history, the forms of free in- 
quiry and free agitation and free com- 
munication can continue to live through 
the civilian morale agency. In Britain, 
in Australia, in Canada, in the Dutch 
East Indies, as well as in the United 
States, the private citizen has retained 
his dignity and his freedoms. He 
speaks his mind and is protected by his 
constitutional guarantees. He thinks 
his own thoughts and seeks to convey 
them to his fellow citizenry, whether 
in public or private life. His is the 
strength of free self-expression, and his 
symbol is the private morale group, 
among some of which he can find his 
particular shade or flavor of opinion. 
Although the activities and programs 
of these civilian organizations have al- 
ready contributed much to national mo- 
rale, it is safe to predict an even more 
important future for them. This will 
depend in part upon their own skills 
and depth of policy and upon the con- 
tinuing threat of outside emergency. 
But in the long term, the future of the 
civilian morale agency depends upon 
whether it can continue to answer the 
needs of a democratic citizenry to ap- 
preciate constantly, to extend and im- 
prove the principles of the democratic 
society in America and in the world. 


Ernest Angell, LL.B., is a practicing lawyer in New 
York City and president of the Council for Democ- 
racy. He served with the American Expeditionary 
Force from 1917 to 1919. He contributes articles to 
literary journals and law reviews. 


Government Agencies and Civilian Morale 


By Purp S. BROUGHTON 


HIS paper proposes to inquire how 

Government agencies contribute to 
the building of civilian morale. It be- 
gins by stating as its major premise that 
there is no such thing as a morale 
agency. Paradoxically, one may add 
that there is probably no sginificant 
Government service the effective opera- 
tion of which does not contribute to 
morale. 

In part, the word itself is to blame 
for that paradox. Like Caesar’s wife in 
Mrs. Malaprop’s interpretation, it is 
“all things to all men.” “A dirty 
French word,” ’Orace Wookey called it, 
and most ordinary people view it with 
the Wookey’s suspicion. Random sam- 
ples would reveal the quality of that 
suspicion in closely graded intervals 
from those who, vaguely uncomfortable 
in the presence of the ultimate e, look 
upon morale as the alternative to prosti- 
tution, to those who define it simply as 
confidence. 

Exploration of the meaning of morale 


would require, however, an extensive, - 


philosophical digression. For the pur- 
poses of this discussion, morale is “team 
spirit,” “determination which can be 
translated into resilient action.” The 
soldier of the colored regiment who said 
“Morale is what makes your laigs do 
what your haid knows ain’t possible,” 
defined it about as well as any of the 
learned doctors. It is the quality the 
Britons found at Dunkirque, and the 
Cleveland Indians lose in June. 

No major agency bears the word “mo- 
rale” in its title; and the only civilian 
administrative unit which does is the 
School and College Civilian Morale 
Service of the United States Office of 
Education. Even the Army changed 
the name of its Morale Branch to the 
Special Services Branch, in order to 


convey definite meaning; the functions 
of the branch include recreation, non- 
military education, off-duty activities, 
4nd the general problem of mental 
stamina. 


a 
SERVICES AS AFFECTING MORALE 


Not morale agencies, but the effect 
of the work of Government agencies 
upon morale is the scope of our inquiry 
—normal services, special services, and 
especially those services which release 
facts and tell the story of the war. 

Certainly no man in his right senses 
would undertake to list all the agencies 
of the Government that affect morale, 
or be so foolhardy as to set limits. For 
not only the unlimited word, but also 
the validity of the claims, obvious and 
parental, that could be urged by many 
agencies in defending the vitality of 
their wartime roles, would confound 
those limits. 

Twelve days after Pearl Harbor, one 
may groan when Section V of the Na- 
tional Defense Gardening Conference 
tells us that “ornamental gardening is 
a vital and absolutely essential part of 
American life today.” One may shud- 
der when it recommends “that co-ordi- 
nating committees be established on a 
national, state, county, and community 
basis,” to carry out the ornamental 
gardening program.” 

1“When J use a word,” Humpty Dumpty 
said, in a rather scornful tone, “it means just 
what I choose it to mean—neither more nor 
less.” 

“The question is,” said Alice, “whether you 
can make words mean so many different 
things.” 

“The question is,” said Humpty Dumpty, 
“which is to be master—that’s all.” 

Lewis Carroll, Through the Looking-Glass, 
Chap. VI. 

2This is a recommendation of a citizens’ 
committee—not of a Government agency. 
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GOVERNMENT AGENCIES AND CIVILIAN MORALE 


By contrast, the blunt, forthright 
statement of the former National Ar- 
chivist, R. D. W. Connor, before the 
House Appropriations Sub-Committee 
last summer may win applause: “Let 
me begin, gentlemen, by saying that 
the National Archives, of course, is not 
a defense agency.” It won the applause 
of the chairman, Mr. Woodrum, who 
replied drily, “Well, it’s the first one 
we've heard from that’s not.” 

But Mr. Connor was not forgetting 
that the National Archives is the re- 
pository of the experience of the last 
war, much of it wholly undigested, and 
that its effective use might save many 
mistakes and expedite many actions. 
No intelligent propagandist or dramatist 
of the war effort could overlook the 
value of its arsenal of historical mate- 
rial. Today the Archives is listed as a 
defense agency; its services to private 
citizens are greatly curtailed, while its 
staff has been increased nearly 20 per 
cent. 

Who would care to deny, for example, 
that the policies and the effective action 
of the Federal Loan Agency might well 
be a key factor in the morale of the 
business community? Defense industry 
loan policies, to cite only one field, may, 
not implausibly, be accepted by busi- 
nessmen as the key to how “all out” the 
war effort really is. What, too, will ef- 
fective contracting differentials in favor 
of bids by small plants mean to the 
morale of Main Street? 

Or, quite apart from their contribu- 
tion to physical health, who would chal- 
lenge the part that the child welfare and 
assistance activities of the Children’s 
Bureau and the Social Security Board 
play in helping many families to main- 
tain a dogged and resilient conviction 
that democracy is worth fighting for? 

Or, how about the wartime efficiency 
of the crop and market reporting serv- 
ices of the Department of Agriculture? 
Or, quite aside from policies (people are 
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in the mood for drastic policies), how 
important is the administrative effec- 
tiveness of price and commodity con- 
trols? Efficiency in these sectors may 
help to convince wheat buyers, millers, 
bakers, meat packers, farmers, managers 
of co-operative elevators, farm-page edi- 
tors and thereby their editors and pub- 
lishers, grocers, butchers, and house- 
wives that this country has its situation 
well in hand. 

Let any one of these or a score of 
other services falter, and almost over- 
night hundreds of thousands of families 
will develop the feeling that their Gov- 
ernment is slipping and the war effort 
is bogging down. They will begin to 
credit the myth of invincible Nazi effi- 
ciency (since they cannot see the slips 
the Nazi machine makes), and will sub- 
consciously prepare for defeat. 

Go down to the local level. Is the 
local waterworks a “morale agency”? 
Or the traction system? Or your local 
power company? Paralyze any one of 
them for forty-eight hours, or even four, 
and you will see a town on the brink of 
hysteria, unless it has been well or- 
ganized for the shock. 


Britain’s experience 


The need for these community serv- 
ices is not a bogey. The experience of 
the nations at war would indicate that 
the “morale quotient” of such services 
is very high. Federal Security Admin- 
istrator Paul V. McNutt reported on 
this process more than a year ago, a 
few weeks after members of his staff 
returned from a survey of Britain’s 
home-front organization. He said: 


Before war came, with Britain unpre- 
pared, its government ineptly appeasing, 
Londoners were tense and jittery. But 
Britain organized and took a stand. It 
trained its men and women for the places 
they must fill. Its ambulance, burial, and 
fire-fighting units far surpassed in potential 
resources any strain that has yet been put 
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upon them. And now, though the bombing 
is real, Londoners become tougher and more 
resolute day by day. The key to this 
change is in certainty: a facing of issues 
and an effective mastery of method... . 
My reports from Britain are that the wel- 
fare services are the third great line of 
defense. The military forces and British 
industry constitute the first two lines. But 
all the efforts of the military and of in- 
dustry would go for naught if the essential 
services which made life endurable at home 
should ever break down.® 


Though Britain has found it possible 
to eliminate some items of its ordinary 
budget, Britain has vastly strengthened 
its social insurance and its ordinary 
community services. Britain is doing 
without, but most of the nonessentials 
the Britain of today is doing without 
are things which formerly came under 
the classification “private enterprise”— 
cars, gadgets, chromium kitchens, and 
luxury radios. 

Nor is that due to any shifting to the 
left, which some have pretended to see 
—with fear or hope—in British society. 
It is due to a fact that ought to have 
been obvious all along: ordinary gov- 
ernment services do not include very 
many frills; they are undertaken be- 
cause people believe them essential; in 
fact, they are usually not undertaken 
at all until they are so urgent that they 
can no longer be ignored. 

When war comes, the things which 
were common jobs to a nation mud- 
dling along the road of peace assume 
high-pressure importance—food; shel- 
ter; health; industrial training; em- 
ployment service; education for citi- 
zenship—and government, therefore, no 
longer balances the demand for these 
services against the resistance of those 
who oppose them; it sees that they are 
done. 


8 Paul V. McNutt, Civilan Morale and the 
Colleges, American Council on Education 
Studies, Series I, Vol. V, No. 13 (March 1941), 
pp. 6, 13~14. 
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Community services 


In the development of services for 
civilian communities under attack, the 
Office of Civilian Defense is (on Feb- 
ruary 15) directing its attention to 
volunteer organization and protective 
strvices. The Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services mobilizes estab- 
ished professional agencies, governmen- 
tal and private, for the maintenance of 
the normal community services. 

The system of the state and local 
defense councils, and their civilian de- 
fense programs on the community level, 
are co-ordinated through the Office of 
Civilian Defense. Its effort is to stimu- 
late community action. Occasional con- 
flicts which arose earlier in O.C.D. with 
established welfare agencies have been 
substantially ironed out through closer 
collaboration with the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services in Wash- 
ington, and by placing representatives 
of state and local health and welfare 
agencies on state and local defense coun- 
cils. 

Technical analysis of local problems 
is made, and professional policies are 
set, by established professional agencies. 
O.C.D., for example, in the health or 
welfare field, relies upon the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services 
for basic policy; the latter office relies 
upon the O.C.D. for volunteer partici- 
pants when such are needed to assist 
professional programs. All services in- 
cident to meeting the needs of civilian 
populations under actual attack come 
within the jurisdiction of O.C.D. 

At the moment of writing, changes are 
under way. Wherever health and wel- 
fare functions eventually appear in the 
administrative chart of the Federal 
Government, whether in a reorganized 
O.C.D. or transferred to the Federal 
Security Agency, they represent neces- 
sary community services. Essentially, 
they are intensifications of the ordinary 
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services of Government. They are not 
morale-building for morale’s sake. 

How about the selling of national war 
saving bonds? Is this an incident of 
Treasury financial service? Certainly 
it is not simply for the purpose of rais- 
ing money, for without a single poster 
or radio show, the Secretary of the 
Treasury would find ’the banks glad to 
oversubscribe any Treasury offering at 
war-bond interest rates. Part of the 
answer may be found in policy; bank 
loans in such volumes have serious eco- 
nomic implications. But a very large 
part of the answer relates to morale. 
Buying bonds is real participation; real 
money is diverted from current con- 
sumers’ goods to the war effort. 

So much for the effect of services on 
morale. How about words and the 
facts that lie behind them? 


Co-ORDINATION OF PUBLICITY SERVICES 


In America’s war of 1942 there will 
be no single mouthpiece for all depart- 
ments of the Government, nothing com- 
parable to the Creel Committee of 1917- 
18. At least, that is the story down to 
February 11. If the departments of the 
Government are to maintain their inde- 
pendent publicity services, a problem of 
co-ordination arises; it is necessary that 
there be a common information policy, 
sufficient at least to prevent contra- 
dictions. 

This is the function of the Office of 
Facts and Figures, under the direction 
of Librarian of Congress Archibald Mac 
Leish. Starting with the title of the 
office itself, O.F.F. is seeking to endow 
America’s war story with a reputation 
for consistency and dependability. With 
twenty years of antipropaganda propa- 
ganda to down, this is an important 
contribution. Mr. MacLeish, in a press 
conference of January 21, smoothly 
stated the difference between his “kind 
of operation and the propaganda office 
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of a totalitarian state.” He said: 


I think the difference is the difference 
between the strategy of terror and the 
strategy of truth. . .. Democracy is based 
on the proposition that the Government 
can trust the people and that the people 
are entitled to all the facts and figures nec- 
essary to enable them to make up their own 
minds within the limits of national security. 


Policy-making body for the O.F.F. 
is the Committee on War Information. 
This is composed of Mr. MacLeish as 
chairman, and high executives of the 
Treasury, the Navy, the War Depart- 
ment, the State Department, the 
O.E.M., the Office of Government Re- 
ports, the Co-ordinator of Information, 
and the Lend-Lease Administration. To 
execute policies, four bureaus have been 
set up. 

First is the Bureau of Intelligence. 
This is a reporting service. It under- 
takes to combine the statements which 
emanate from the many Government 
departments, and to see them as a 
whole. What is the Government say- 
ing—not just part of it, but all of it? 
And does it add up to sense? Not only 
what, but how? What media are used? 
Does the story come through straight? 
And if perverted, in what way? Fi- 
nally, how does the total story match 
against the pattern of the Nation’s need 
for news so that weak spots may be re- 
inforced? 

How does the Bureau of Intelligence 
obtain these reports? Again, one may 
best rely on Mr. MacLeish: 


First of all, the panel of correspondents, 
newspaper editors throughout the country 
who communicate with us from time to 
time, librarians throughout the country who 
have a pretty good opportunity to observe 
how things go on; secondly, regular com- 
munication with Government agencies and 
the use of the various monitoring systems, 
the F.C.C. monitoring system, and others, 
to follow hostile propaganda, and finally the 
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use of the opinion sampling operation in 
various localities to see how the story goes 
through and where there is a need for in- 
formation, further information. 


There is also a Bureau of Production; 
a small staff of established, dependable 
writers. This is the bureau which put 
together the famous Report to the Na- 
tion. It functions only on the over-all 
war picture, or plugs the holes that are 
not in the jurisdiction of other Govern- 
ment agencies. No production is in- 
tended in the fields already covered; the 
O.F.F. in those cases will merely call 
the facts to the attention of the agency 
which ought to act. 

A Bureau of Liaison has established 
strong lines of co-operation with the 
radio industry, the press, and the maga- 
zine and publishing fields. These are 
channels. The purpose is to see that the 
right material gets to the right place on 
schedule. Relations with Government 
information services are also co-ordi- 
nated through the Bureau of Liaison. 
Wartime co-ordination of Government 
relationships with the motion picture 
industry has been lodged by the Presi- 
dent in the Office of Government Re- 
ports, but liaison is maintained between 
the two agencies, and O.G.R. is a mem- 
ber of the Committee on War Informa- 
tion. 

A fourth small bureau, the Bureau 
of Operations, deals with media in which 
the O.F.F. must do some work—radio 
and graphics, for example. All Govern- 
ment radio programs are co-ordinated 
through this office. 

Posters, art work, and graphic pro- 
duction by Government departments are 
cleared with O.F.F. Early in February, 
Stephen T. Early, Presidential secre- 
tary, requested all agency heads to clear 
their speeches through O.F.F. 


Score oF O.F.F. Powers 


In all these operations, Mr. MacLeish 
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has very carefully and emphatically de- 
nied any purpose to censor or command. 
There is real finesse to the distinction 
which he made between his O.F.F. func- 
tions and those of the Office of Censor- 
ship under Mr. Byron Price. He said 
(I quote from my memory of a verbal 
statement): 


t It is the function of the Office of Censor- 


ship to see that no information which will 
give aid and comfort to the enemy is re- 
leased. It is the purpose of the Office of 
Facts and Figures to see that all informa- 
tion which will give aid and comfort to 
our side, reaches the American people. 


Mr. MacLeish’s powers, moreover, ex- 
tend only to Government agencies. 
They are an internal control of Govern- 
ment qua Government, and not, as in 
the case of censorship, a control over 
outside writers or publications. For 
the agencies inside the Government, 
however, there may be little construc- 
tive distinction between a veto and a 
nonapproval. The green light of O.F.F. 
may be highly necessary to obtain serv- 
ice in the overcrowded Government 
Printing Offce and in other production 
channels available to Government agen- 
cies. Many observers believe that, de- 
spite Mr. MacLeish’s earnest hopes, the 
degree of control is likely to increase, 
not decrease. 

One example of co-ordination by 
O.F.F., recently reported, involved the 
issuance of information on the produc- 
tion of war matériel and the letting of 
war contracts. After the policy of non- 
publication of such information had 
been set by the Office of Censorship and 
accepted by the press, Government re- 
ports on these matters continued to be 
issued. The Committee on War Infor- 
mation noted the inconsistency and is- 
sued a detailed statement bringing Gov- 
ernment information policy into line 
with the action already taken by the 
press. The policy of nonpublication 
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was spelled out in great detail for the 
guidance of information officers.* 
Prospects for the future may be indi- 
cated by an answer which Mr. MacLeish 
gave in his press conference on January 
21, to a question as to the “actual au- 
thority” his office has. Mr. MacLeish 
said: s 


a è 
Under our executive order we have au- 
thority to make programs for information 
on the war effort. We make those pro- 
grams after consultation and advice with 
and under the direction of the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on War Information. 
When the Committee on War Information 
has made a policy as it did, for example, 
in connection with the instance I just re- 
ferred to, information about production and 
procurement—when that policy is made, if 
it is not carried out, we definitely have 
authority to see that it is carried out. 


PUBLICITY OUTPUT AND POLICIES 


Mr. MacLeish would probably not 
care to have the Office of Facts and 
Figures referred to as a “morale agency.” 
Yet he is probably co-ordinating more 
individual writers and public relations 
men and greater resources for reaching 
the human mind than any individual in 
history. Even in the prewar days of 
1936-37, the Government information 
figures reported by the Brookings Insti- 
tution in its research for the Byrd Com- 
mittee were impressive: 146 full-time 
and 124 part-time information men; 
$521,000 annually in salaries; in a 
three-months’ period, 7,139,457 copies 
of press releases to 2,280,963 persons 
on 3,004 mailing lists; the largest print- 
ing plant in the world (now one of the 
most modern), publishing, in addition 
to its hundreds of books, circulars, and 
reports, 70 periodicals for executive 
agencies. Today, mobilized for war, 
private agencies of communication stand 
shoulder to shoulder with the Govern- 


4Press Release, Jan. 17, O.F.F. 2. 
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ment information services co-ordinated 
by the Office of Facts and Figures. 

What are the policies that govern this 
co-ordination of information? It should 
be remembered that O.F.F. is respon- 
sible directly to the President. Also 
that the President, in his State-of-the- 
Union speech, delivered a keynote not 
likely to be surpassed. Upon that 
speech as a platform, America’s cam- 
paign for victory may be based. As a 
challenge to the researchers, the drama- 
tists, the writers, and the speakers of 
America, nothing better could be asked 
than its ringing major themes. 

The information divisions of those 
agencies which are members of the Com- 
mittee on War Information are of spe- 
cial front-line importance in the mobi- 
lization of war facts. The largest of 
these services is the Division of Infor- 
mation of the O.E.M. That division, if 
one is to judge from a staff memoran- 
dum of December 19, 1941, is well 
aware of the relation of its informational 
functions to morale. 


Every citizen... has a definite place and 
function. He must understand that func- 
tion in relation to the major problem of 
production and its impact upon the whole 
economy. It is, therefore, the responsibility 
of the Division of Information to develop 
and disseminate as much information about 
the program as can be made available to 
the end tha} every citizen may understand 
the progress, the problems, and the goal. 
The division presents in clear, concise form 
(Time is Short: One cannot pause to be 
coy in matters of literary self-criticism) all 
information which can properly be made 
public. 

The Division of Information has an or- 
ganization of (1) experienced newspaper- 
men and (2) technical experts in various 
information media. 


The statement goes on to describe the 
work of the division, which, up to that 
time, had produced 3,480,000 imprints 
of 16 posters; 97 publications; 397 re- 
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leases during the month of November, 
totaling 4,000,000 sheets; it handles 
5,000 letters weekly, from 7,000 to 
8,000 telephone calls, and 3,000 per- 
sonal inquiries; 30 field offices are 
“staffed with local information officers, 
Washington trained.” The quality of 


the output is exceptionally high; the . 


graphics production, especially note- 
worthy, 


News POLICIES or MILITARY SERVICES 


The military services come in for 
considerable pressure with reference to 
their news policies. The days after 
Pearl Harbor saw such a period for both 
services. Instances of release of British 
and other foreign military actions were 
marshaled by critics to “prove” that 
fuller and’ prompter statements should 
be made. The effect of delay on the 
public versus military requirements was 
a matter of editorial controversy. 

Briefly, the problem of the military 
services, in this or any other country, 
must be stated as follows: Services, in 
the handling of their news, are well 
aware of the possible effect that with- 
holding may have on immediate civilian 
morale. But their primary mission, to 
use the military phrase, is that of win- 
ning battles. Properly, their reporting 
job must remain secondary. 

Nevertheless, considerable develop- 
ment of public relations services and 
policies has taken place. The Secre- 
tary of War on February 11, 1941 an- 
nounced the organization of the Bureau 
of Public Relations, superseding the old 
press branch. Principal branches of the 
new bureau are the pictorial branch, the 
radio branch, the planning and liaison 
branch, the procurement information 
branch, and the special assignment 
branch. No powers of censorship re- 
pose in this bureau. Its function is that 
of supplying all information which the 
Army deems it proper to release. “Con- 
trol of information,” says a December 
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statement, “would probably be limited 
to the actual theaters of operation.” 
The layman not familiar with Army 
regulations should also particularly note 
this: “Army public relations in the field 
are not controlled or regulated by the 
Bureau of Public Relations. This func- 
tion belongs entirely to the local Com- 
ander.” 

Similar development of facilities has 
taken place in the Navy Department. 
Because of the naval character of most 
of our operations to date, there is more 
of a war record by which to measure its 
policies and accomplishments than in 
the case of the Army. By the nature 
of sea operations there are,.also, more 
complicated strategic considerations with 
reference to the release of news. Indi- 
vidual sinkings of enemy submarines or 
surface craft cannot always be an- 
nounced. Time lags may have to be 
manipulated to mislead the enemy. 
Prompt release of information on such 
forays as that against the Marshall and 
Gilbert Islands can be made, for in 
those cases it is obvious that the enemy 
is fully and promptly informed as to 
what happened. But if American suc- 
cesses in the Atlantic create gaps in, 
areas which the enemy presumes its sub- 
marine patrols are covering, weeks may 
be necessary before release can be 
made, and the exact spot may never be 
indicated. 

Special offices, such as the Coordi- 
nator of Information and the Coordina- 
tor of Inter-American Affairs, direct 
their output abroad and operate careful 
listening posts and reporting services 
for the appropriate Government agen- 
cies. 


SPECIALIZED SERVICES 


Some agencies have been set up to 
promote the morale of specialized 
groups, or to mobilize them for inter- 
preting to the American public the 
meaning of the war effort. Such a spe- 
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cialized service is that of the School and 
College Civilian Morale Service of the 
Office of Education, described in detail 
in a pamphlet issued by that office in 
September 1941. Through the estab- 
lished channels of the Office of Edu- 
cation, schools, colleges, and adulf- 


education groups collaborate with this. 


program. ' 

As part of the Office of Education, 
this service has direct and accepted ac- 
cess to the state departments of educa- 
tion. Its purposes were forcefully 
stated by Commissioner John W. Stude- 
baker in announcing its establishment. 
In addition to serving as a stimulant to 
school and college participation “in all 
types of voluntary activities” and utiliz- 
ing the administrative experience and 
establish facilities of the schools, Com- 
missioner Studebaker said in part that 
the service was designed: 


To expand the facilities of educational 
agencies in serving the general adult popu- 
lation through forums, study and discussion 
groups, and organized courses of reading. 

To prepare volunteer speakers and dis- 
cussion leaders to serve many existing and 
newly created organizations of adults de- 
siring to increase or clarify their under- 
standing of what the President has called 
“the complicated problems of these critical 
times.” 

To make whatever modifications seem 
necessary in secondary schools and higher 
educational institutions, to assure their 
8,500,000 regular students the greatest pos- 
sible understanding of problems of this 
emergency and the best preparation for 
post-emergency readjustments. 


The service is, then, strictly mobiliza- 
tion for telling the story of the war ef- 
fort. In the field of educational serv- 
ices an Office of Education Wartime 
Commission is a channel for clearing 
all Office of Education business relating 
to wartime facilities, services, and op- 
erations. 

The Office of Government Reports co- 
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ordinates motion pictures within the 
government and serves as liaison with 
the motion picture industry. It serves 
as an informational clearing house be- 
tween the Federal Government and state 
and local governments and private insti- 
tutions. Its information services help 
to direct the citizen to the Government 
services that can help him most. Un- 
like the O.F.F., it is not a war agency. 
O.G.R. is a permanent agency, with 
permanent functions. It has therefore 
been careful not to direct its activities 
into fields which must be definitely 
abandoned with the return of peace. 
Its director, Mr. Lowell Mellett, is a 
genuine and vehement opponent of cen- 
sorship. He (as well as the informa- 
tion divisions of Government agencies) 
therefore much prefers to see the more 
rigorous functions of control lodged in 
an agency which peace will terminate. 
That makes the future brighter, not 
only for the freedom of information 
but also for the normal functions of 
O.G.R. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN AGENCIES 


The relationship between the fact- 
disseminating agencies may be summa- 
rized somewhat as follows. The Office 
of Facts and Figures is a clearing house 
for Government information policies re- 
lating to the war effort; writers and 
analysts may turn to it for accurate 
channeling to the proper sources of 
facts, but both they and the general 
public will ordinarily get their facts 
from the individual agencies. Each 
operating department, agency, or bu- 
reau serves its own constituency; thus, 
the Federal Security Agency is equipped 
to answer inquiries which relate to 
health, welfare, and education; the De- 
partment of Agriculture serves agri- 
cultural groups and will answer inquiries 
relating to agriculture. The Office of 
Government Reports is concerned with 
putting the individual citizen in effec- 
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tive touch with his Government. In 
Washington today, with its growing 
phalanx of agencies and its multitude 
of newly defined powers and functions, 
O.G.R. and its United States Informa- 
tion Service assume new importance; 
indeed, the best first purchase for the 
bewildered newcomer is likely to be the 
latest edition of the United States Gov- 
ernment Manual, an O.G.R. product. 


CHARACTER OF GOVERNMENT PUBLICITY 


Both the permanent information 
agencies and the specialized agencies 
of the war period present an impressive 
front when viewed statistically, in terms 
of personnel and press releases laid end 
to end. Their effective achievement 
should not be overestimated, however. 
The task of conveying emotional con- 
viction with what they tell is a new one 
for Government agencies. Those that 
have tried it from time to time—indeed, 
sometimes even those that presumed to 
use good typography or effective photo- 
graphs—have sooner or later found 
themselves under fire. The old-line in- 
formation agency of the Government is 
hardly the adroit propaganda bureau 
which critical Congressmen conjure up 
in election years. The bulk of Govern- 
ment publicity is hardly publicity at all 
in the sense the ingenious press agent 
would know it. To a large degree, it is 
the dull task of setting down facts which 
are too complicated to be understood 
without careful digestion, and not safe 
to be released by word of mouth. Even 
the Supreme Court has a press officer. 

As late as the fall of 1941, George E. 
McMillan had this to say about the 
Government publicity man in the de- 
fense program: 


In general, Government information has 
continued on a business as usual basis. The 
fundamental approach of the Government 
information man to his job has not changed 
since the defense program started. His re- 
lation to the director of his agency has not 
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changed—his advice is seldom asked when 
policy is laid down and he must frequently 
wait until a mistake is made before he is 
called in. He still works in mortal fear of 
violating the rigid limitations set upon his 
job by Congress. He must have the hu- 
mility of all public relations men when 
appearing before their betters—the working 
hewspaperman. But most important of all, 
ge has learned not to take the initiative in 
any long range, carefully planned, publicity 
program.® 

When an old-line Federal agency, the 
Treasury, for example, decides to use 
the persuasive humor of Donald Duck 
instead of the bludgeon of legal threats 
to facilitate the collection of income 
taxes, Congressional critics do not ask: 
Does it pay? Do we get value received? 
And the press fulminates as though 
some basic constitutional principal had 
been violated. 

Mr. MacLeish and his colleagues, in 
mobilizing Government informational 
services for intelligent war effort, have, 
then, a stodgy tradition to combat. 
Fortunately, however, the secret of mo- 
rale lies less in reporting than in having 
something worth while to report. 


Too Muca TENSION 


One should not close without a brief 
footnote to the morale motif of Feb- 
ruary 1942. Whether in the perform- 
ance of services or in telling the war 
story, Government agencies are so far 
striking a note of tense, grim, jawbreak- 
ing determination that cannot be held 
long by any people. We are struggling 
with our destiny in the spirit of awful 
tragedy—soaring wings; grinding tanks; 
and an objective, determined belliger- 
ency that does not give the individual 
the mental release of honest hate. In 
mid-February of 1942 we are as resolute 
—and as stiff—as an equestrian statue _ 
of General Grant. 

5 George E. McMillan, “Government Pub- 


licity and the Impact of War,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, Vol. 5, No. 3, Fall, 1941. 
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The British have done better. There 
is real release in many of their simple 
posters lightly portraying Hitler’s face 
in the wallpaper, overhearing restaurant 
conversation, smirking from behind a 
traveling companion’s paper, hiding in 
the foam of. a schooner of ale. 

Gay warriors fight best. Workers on 
the production line would not be lost 
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in complacency if they should unbuckle 
their hard-gritted teeth and grin. 

This is a time for high spirits. It is 
a time when free men have made the 
one reply free men could make to 
the alternative their age offered them. 
“This is a hell of a war,” as the fabulous 
Bob Flaherty remarked, “but it is bet- 
ter than no war at all.” 
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Our Economic Freedom 


By Joun M. CLARK * 


HEN one asks what shape or 

scheme of economic freedom we 
are defending, the question appears 
simple. And yet it is easily misunder- 
Stood, because it is not made clear 
whether it refers to our aspirations, 
which may contain almost any percent- 
age of wishful thinking, or to the reali- 
ties that we are likely to get. Unfor- 
tunately there are too many conflicting 
aspirations, held by different groups, 
and they cannot all be harmonized in 
any one picture. What we shall get, 
if our defense efforts succeed, will con- 
sist of a number of realities, some of 
them very hard and unpleasant, plus a 
chance to work them out into something 
better, something into which the various 
conflicting aspirations may somehow be 
fitted. Group or class aspirations which 
obviously add up to more than there 
can be to divide, or which are inherently 
contradictory, have no place in such a 
picture, except as they present problems 
which will ultimately have to be solved 
by disappointing someone. 


FREEDOM DURING THE WAR 


During actual armed conflict, eco- 
nomic life is bound to be, to a very large 
extent, regimented. The idea that any 
restriction of freedom during a war 
means that we shall “lose what we are 
fighting for” is presumably too puerile 
to be taken seriously by an intelligent 
public. No intelligent soldier would 
willingly go into battle without a com- 
mander; and if someone told him that 
he must not have a commander because 
he is fighting for liberty, he would recog- 
nize the suggestion for the nonsense that 
it is. And in modern war the economic 


* The views here expressed are those of the 
writer, and do not necessarily reflect those of 
any governmental agency. 


„the means we use. 


system is as definitely enlisted as the 
armed forces. 

The fact that we are defending a free 
System will make some difference as to 
We shall use volun- 
tary co-operation to the fullest extent 
practicable. There will have to be a 
deal of leadership and a deal of specific 
direction, but to a very large extent we 
shall be able to count on voluntary fol- 
lowership and shall be able to keep 
coercive enforcement down to a mini- 
mum. But the amount of liberty we 
can keep during a war is no test of what 
we are trying to defend. The real test 
will come afterward. 


THE AFTER-WAR PROBLEM 


Suppose that we win a war which is 
waged to defend freedom, including 
some not-too-clear ideas of economic 
freedom, on which it has not been pos- 
sible for us all to reach full agreement. 
What will that mean, under the condi- 
tions which will face us at the end of 
the struggle? We shall, of course, face 
the task of remobilizing back to peace- 
time uses the labor and ‘resources which 
we are now mobilizing for war. That 
will presumably require some continua- 
tion of controls. But passing over this 
temporary necessity, what will be our 
more enduring problem? It will mean 
a resumption, possibly under more diffi- 
cult conditions, of the problems we were 
facing before the outbreak of war in 
Europe, centering in depression and un- 
employment. And that means that 
“freedom” will not mean freedom to do 
anything we like, but freedom to wrestle 
with this problem and to find an answer, 
if we can, which will be consistent with 
our underlying ideals, and will not be 
handed down to us by any variety of 
totalitarian dictatorship. And that may 
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prove to be the hardest job that America 
has yet undertaken. 

The job is hard, largely because the 
conditions that made possible the kinds 
of freedom we enjoyed in the last cen- 
tury have passed away. It was safe to 
leave individuals free to pursue their 
own self-interests without very many 
formal restrictions beyond those of law 
and common honesty, because the sys-* 
tem was pervaded by fairly effective 
competition. Competition has not van- 
ished, but it is shrunken and overshad- 
owed by the power of organized groups. 
This development has, in fact, been de- 
liberately fostered in the fields of agri- 
culture and labor, with a view to bal- 
ancing the powers already possessed by 
industrial mass enterprise. These latter 
powers we are still attempting to curtail. 
All these groups now have power enough 
to escape the full compulsions of com- 
petition: in short, they have gained 
power that was not contemplated when 
our individualist philosophy was framed. 
As a result, liberty to pursue self-seeking 
ends, with the degree of irresponsibility 
which became traditional in the nine- 
teenth century, has become obsolete. If 
it is pursued unchecked, economic lib- 
erty will commit suicide. 

To put it in another way: economic 
freedom is threatened by the problems 
inherent in an interdependent economy 
which must go on working in spite of 
the fact that many groups, each repre- 
senting a minority in the Nation, have 
gained power to stop some essential part | 
of the machinery. This power is the 
basis of their power to bargain for their 
shares of the proceeds. If this power 
is used to back up demands which add 
up to more than there is to be divided, 
the inevitable result will be economic 
chaos, not economic order. 

It is hard to tell which phase of this 
problem is more perplexing: the power 
of organized agriculture to restrict pro- 
duction and raise prices, the power of 
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organized labor to enforce wage de- 
mands by stoppages of essential proc- 
esses, or the situation of business enter- 
prise, on which the system relies for 
full operation and full employment, yet 
which can hardly be expected to plan 
its production schedules for a greater 
demand than exists or is in prospect. 

Such a system might be made to work 
in reasonably orderly fashion by out- 
right regimentation. Whether it can do 
so without regimentation is the problem 
we shall have to face. If we are to suc- 
ceed, and to preserve the principle of 
economic freedom, the keynote will have 
to be the development of a system, not 
of irresponsible self-seeking nor of regi- 
mentation, but of voluntary working 
together. 


LIBERTIES OF CONSUMERS 


With respect to the liberties of con- 
sumers, there appear to be no great 
changes at stake. From this standpoint, 
the basic issue is our liberty to organize 
an economic system which shall be, in 
the main, devoted to the production of 
things for consumption: that is, of 
things to enrich our individual lives. 
The major liberty is liberty to have 
goods, and not to be forced to devote 
half or two-thirds of our economic ef- 
fort to the production of engines of 
destruction. Added to-this, however, is 
the further fact that, if the goods that 
count most are to reach the consumers 
who need them most, there must be 
some redistribution of the economic 
power to command these goods, whether 
in the form cf money incomes, of free 
services, or in some other fashion. 

In general, we shall continue to have 
a system under which consumers re- 
ceive something called “money,” and 
choose for themselves what goods they 
will use the mcney to buy. This further 
implies that the productive system will 
produce the goods the consumers call 
for. Even socialistic systems follow this 
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general principle, although not so fully 
as the kind of system we call indi- 
vidualistic. 

There will be some limitations on con- 
sumers’ freedom of choice, such as we 
have already begun to develop. For 
example, there will be limitations on 
consumers’ freedom to buy, and pro- 
ducers’ freedom to sell, injurious drugs 
or foodstuffs. Housing may become 
more standardized than it has been, and 
those of us who in any case have little 
choice as to what we live in may find 
ourselves regimented in that respect. 
For some of the rest of us, the develop- 
ment of prefabricated houses may offer 
us an option between cheaper housing 
along with some standardization, and an 
exorbitant price such as many of us now 
pay for the liberty of living in a house 
which is entirely an individual product. 
‘There may be, in the interest of public 
health, some limitation on the liberty of 
some groups to choose their own doctor 
or to choose between doctors and patent 
medicines. We shall also continue to 
be offered the liberty to subscribe to 
services which furnish us much discour- 
aging information about the quality of 
the goods which the market affords. 
We shall be free to benefit by such in- 
formation, if we can withstand the de- 
pressing effect and can afford the time 
necessary to master the technical de- 
tails. If there is a sacrifice of economic 
liberty involved in these general devel- 
opments, it does not appear to be one 
about which we need to worry seriously. 


LIBERTY OF WORK 


It seems probable that in the field of 
choice of occupation, some increase in 
effective liberty is needed and can be 
obtained. One of the requirements is 
greater equality of educational oppor- 
tunity, including better systems of train- 
ing, by apprenticeship or otherwise, for 
the range of occupations that are open 
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to the majority of citizens. Adequate 
freedom in this field also implies free- 
dom from oppressive obstacles to the 
joining of unions where that is necessary 
to qualify for a trade. 

One basic requirement is that people 
should be free to get a job and to keep 
it, without restriction or discrimination 


on grounds of race, religion, or political 


opinions. In this respect the system of 
private enterprise, while far from per- 
fect, affords on the whole a more effec- 
tive guarantee of freedom than any 
other system now in existence, or any 
system we could easily devise. In fact, 
the more we see of the methods by 
which totalitarian systems extinguish 
liberty, the higher value we should set 
on this particular feature of our tradi- 
tional economic system, imperfect as it 
may be. 

But these considerations must not 
blind us to the fact that, from the stand- 
point of the ordinary man, the most 
obvious and ever present obstacle in the 
way of effective freedom to get a job 
and keep it is a condition in which there 
are not enough jobs to go around. And 
on that matter, one who faces facts must 
recognize that people in general are 
coming to set a higher value on some- 
thing they call “security” than on the 
kind of liberty which the economic sys- 
tem has thus far furnished. 

Needless to say, this raises really per- 
plexing problems, both of principle and 
of practice. It goes far toward making 
a job not merely a matter of liberty, in 
the sense of something one is free to 
get if he can; but a matter of right, in- 
volving a duty on someone’s part to 
furnish jobs. And, aside from many 
practical difficulties, this encounters the 
fundamental fact that, in order to 
qualify for jobs, a potential employee 
needs to meet certain standards of effi- 
ciency, loyalty, reliability, and so forth. 
And there are always many who do not 
meet these standards, whether because 
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of physical disabilities or for other rea- 
sons. 

This problem is interwoven with the 
problem of how the responsibility for 
furnishing jobs is to be divided between 
private employers and public agencies. 
The private employers’ liberty to reject 
an unqualified candidate is something 
that cannot very well be taken away,, 
though in some cases it is already sub- 
ject to substantial restrictions imposed 
by strong unions. In such cases, the 
union in turn incurs a responsibility for 
insuring proper standards of compe- 
tence. Further than this, private in- 
dustry needs to face the fact that, if it 
is to furnish as near an approximation 
to full employment as will be required 
to meet the test of the future, this im- 
plies the acceptance of a higher per- 
centage of applicants than in recent 
years; and this in turn implies some 
adjustment in the standards of job 
qualifications which have governed the 
selection of applicants during the past 
period when jobs were few and appli- 
cants were many. 


FREEDOMS or Business ENTERPRISE 


The question of the survival of free- 
dom of business enterprise has long 
passed the stage at which a discussion 
in terms of old-fashioned laissez faire 
has any meaning. For about two-thirds 
of a century there has been an incessant 
movement toward increasing regulation, 
on an increasing number of fronts. For 
a time it was almost a standing joke 
among economists that the demise of 
laissez faire was announced afresh at 
each succeeding meeting of the Ameri- 
can Economic Association. 

This had two implications. The first 
was that, despite all previous develop- 
ments of control, there had, to date, 
always remained a sphere of liberty 
substantial enough so that reasonably 
intelligent students continued to speak 
of it as laissez faire—always referring 
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to the last previous stage in the develop- 
ment of control. Possibly they should 
have known better, and used language 
more carefully. But the (second) im- 
plication of the language they used was 
that laissez faire really means whatever 
kind and degree of control we have 
grown accustomed to, sufficiently to 
take it for granted as a part of the 
natural order of things. This may con- 
tain some elements of truth, within the 
limits of American experience up to 
quite recent years. But from this situa- 
tion two further conclusions were drawn, 
both of which are false. The first was 
that, as controls developed from one 
form to another and from one area to 
another, nothing new was happening. 
The second was that the process could 
go on indefinitely and at any progressive 
rate, and there would always be a sys- 
tem of private business enterprise. 

Control has, in fact since 1929, quite 
definitely passed into a new period, dif- 
ferent from what had gone before; and 
the present state of the problem raises 
quite definitely the question of the ca- 
pacity of private enterprise of any sort 
to survive under the present tests and 
the present conditions. 

The new thing that came into the 
regulation of business after 1929 was the 
attempt to deal with the problem of de- 
pression and unemployment. Thereto- 
fore, regulation had been dealing with 
what might be called incidental abuses, 
and had always presupposed that the 
energizing power of private enterprise 
was sufficient to bring about adequate 
and vigorous production, in spite of oc- 
casional and temporary lapses. In this 
new period, what is at issue is not inci- 
dental abuses, but the main job of in- 
dustry. This question has been tempo- 
rarily suspended for the duration of the 
war, but after the war we shall pre- 
sumably return to it, with whatever 
enduring alterations the war itself may 
bring about. 
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As to the forms this process will take, 
few things are certain. One of them, 
however, would seem to be that the ac- 
tivities of government will continue to 
expand. Another would seem to be that 
business enterprise, which has been 
evolving into new forms since we have 
known it, will continue to evolve, if it 
continues to survive. In fact, it seems 
quite likely that an accelerated adapta- 
tion to changing conditions will be one 
of the necessary conditions of survival. 
As I have said elsewhere, what we are 
now defending is 


not the present specific shape of so-called 
“private enterprise,” but the essentials of 
a system in which free men have in the 
past, without surrender of real freedom, 
learned the art of combining their several 
efforts in a workable scheme of collabora- 
tion, and may continue to learn and prac- 
tice that art under the more difficult condi- 
tions of the future.t 


One line of attack on the problem is 
likely to be through governmental 
mechanisms of a financial sort, such as 
deficit spending. The theory is, in ef- 
fect, that private enterprise will fail to 
furnish sufficient economic energizing 
force, and that public spending will 
make up for this expected failure. A 
great deal of this kind of thing will 
undoubtedly be necessary during a 
transition period, but as a permanent 
solution it is not too convincing. One 
may hazard the opinion that private 
enterprise will not continue to survive 
unless it plays a more positive part 
in the attack on this great central prob- 
lem than is allotted to it in this type 
of public program. ` 

In the process, it seems inevitable 
that the profit motive will have to be 
considerably modified. Between the 
pressure of increasing taxes and the in- 
creased power of labor organizations, 

1“The Relation of Government to the 


Economy of the Future,” Journal of Political 
Economy, Dec. 1941, pp. 797, 815. 
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opportunities for profit will be much 
more severely restricted than they have 
been in the past. A voluntary flow of 
private investment does not require 
large profits if the risks of loss are cor- 
respondingly limited. But if the risks 
of loss are increased and hopes of profit 
drastically reduced, it is not easy to 
see how an adequate flow of investment 
‘can be expected on a voluntary basis. 
These are perhaps the most difficult and 
obstinate problems that will have to be 
met, but there will be plenty of others 
of a more detailed sort. The rights of 
labor will need to be defined and bal- 
anced with co-ordinate responsibilities, 
to match the increased powers whic 

labor is securing. > 

The task will not be easy, and it 
would be foolhardy to regard a success- 
ful outcome as certain. The freedom 
which business enterprise may hope to 
enjoy in the future will consist of free- 
dom to grapple with this problem and 
to bring about a reasonably workable 
solution—if it can. 

It goes without saying that any solu- 
tion that is worked out will be full of 
imperfections. And if the spirit of gov- 
ernment is to clamp on regulations wher- 
ever the slightest imperfection shows 
itself, then it appears virtually certain 
that private enterprise will be unable to 
solve its problem. It will require a 
really fine balance of judgment to decide 
how much imperfection and what kinds 
of imperfection it is worth while to tol- 
erate, and what are the really important 
things to strive for, to which other 
things should take second place. If gov- 
ernmental bureaucracy attempts to cor- 
rect everything at once, it will tie pri- 
vate enterprise up in a mesh of regu- 
lations such as to make healthy and 
vigorous operation impossible. Then 
private enterprise will presumably come 
to an end. If we want that result, that 
is one way to bring it about. On the 
other hand, if we decide that freedom 
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of the evolving thing we call private 
enterprise is one of the bases on which 
our other freedoms rest, and is worth 
retaining in spite of substantial imper- 
fections, we may decide also to devote 
as much care to preserving the condi- 
tions essential to free enterprise as to 
curing particular abuses. If that is the 
prevailing attitude, economic freedom 
may still have a chance to survive. ° 

Perhaps the beginning of wisdom is 
a realization of the seriousness of the 
problem, on the part of both business 
and government. This means that busi- 
nessmen should stop yearning backward 
to a bygone idea of freedom, and realize 
instead the responsibilities which busi- 
ness must assume in the new scheme of 
things if it is to maintain a place for 
itself. It further means that govern- 
mental officials should realize the danger 
that faces private business, and should 
consider very seriously whether they are 
prepared to attempt to do without it. 


SOME MENTAL ADJUSTMENTS 


Before concluding, it may be worth 
while to sum up the bearing of all this 
on certain mental attitudes which seem 
to be fundamentally important if a free 
system (meaning a voluntary system of 
working together) is to be preserved. 

1. Economic freedoms are not the 
same as freedoms of thought, religion, 
and political action, but there are con- 
nections between them which make 
them part of one scheme of things. 
Therefore, if we want to preserve some 
of these freedoms, we need to be care- 
ful, not merely about discarding any of 
the others, but about too seriously weak- 
ening the basis upon which they rest. 

2. Freedom implies imperfection, and 
a spirit that tolerates no imperfection is 
fatal to freedom. Not everyone will be 
guilty of the absurdity perpetrated by 
those who used to argue, for example, 
that because free speech under capi- 
talism is incomplete and imperfect, we 
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should forthwith adopt a communist 
dictatorship—and abandon such free- 
dom as we have. The logical absurdity 
of this conclusion does not seem obvious 
to everyone, but should be self-evident 
to normally minded citizens. What is 
more likely is that we should reach the 
same result without intending it or de- 
liberately wishing it, by merely neglect- 
ing the conditions necessary to keep 
freedom alive. 

3. We need to avoid the fallacy that, 
because certain kinds of freedom are 
not actively exercised by everyone, they 
are therefore useless. There are differ- 
ent kinds of freedom, some of which 
need to be exercised by everyone, while 
others can, in the nature of the case, be 
exercised only by a limited number. All 
forms of leadership belong in the latter 
class. Everyone is free to be a leader, 
but in any one field only a limited num- 
ber can become leaders. And since the 
direction of business enterprise is a form 
of leadership (and a peculiarly difficult 
form under modern conditions), the fact 
that it is exercised by a limited number 
does not prove its uselessness. 

4. A successful system of voluntary 
working together implies loyalty. It 
requires that we be loyal not only to 
our ideal af what we should like our 
country to be, but to the necessarily 
imperfect forms which our actual efforts 
take. It requires a willingness to make 
sacrifices for something we know is im- 
perfect. In time of war, these sacrifices 
may mean material privation. In terms 
of a postwar adjustment, when there 
will presumably be enough for a rea- 
sonably liberal standard of living, the 
necessary sacrifices will consist very 
largely in adjusting claims to rights and 
privileges, rather than in any serious 
privations in terms of material goods. 

5. I have spoken of loyalty rather 
than using the term “morale” which is 
currently more prevalent. Morale is 
important, and may be aided by con- 
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fidence that the country will repay will- 
ing service by caring for one’s reason- 
able needs, on a fair basis. This implies 
a fair sharing of necessary sacrifices, 
and true morale must have as its foun- 
dation a willingness to share such sacri- 
fices. ' 

Unfortunately, the term has been too 
often used of late in an inappropriate 
sense. It has been urged that various 
groups, rather than sharing in necessary 
sacrifices, must get increased material 
rewards in order to sustain their “mo- 
rale,” disregarding or ignoring the ex- 
cessive sacrifices this would impose on 
others, in a war economy whose total 
real income must shrink. This does 
not mean morale. It means demoraliza- 
tion. It is a form of demoralization 
fatal to teamwork and therefore fatal 
to the preservation of such measure of 
liberty as present and future considera- 
tions may permit. 

One saving qualification is that this 
may not apply to the rank and file, 
but to their leaders—or misleaders (as 
President Roosevelt suggested of the 
“farm bloc” on January 13). In that 
case it almost necessarily follows that 
the rank and file do not receive, from 
the leaders they trust, a true picture of 
their policies and their bearings on the 
necessity of sharing sacrifices. Now 
that the Nation is at war, most of us 
can be counted on to recognize and ac- 
cept this fundamental necessity—if the 
facts are made clear. This leads us to 
the next point. 

6. We need, perhaps above all, to be 

. on our guard against a subtle undermin- 
ing of integrity in our ordinary thinking. 
We have passed from a world of theo- 
retically equal rights for all into a world 
of different rights for different groups— 
rights which should properly correspond 
to their positions and carry with them a 
just scheme of reciprocal obligations. 
But with too many, the result is to dis- 
credit all standards of equal justice and 
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lead to a state of mind in which any 
argument is good if it supports my side 
today, and the reverse argument may 
be good tomorrow if conditions have 
been reversed. An agreement between 
a number of individuals to raise prices 
and charge them to the public used to 
be considered monopolistic. Now there 
are indications that it is regarded as 
monopolistic only if it is carried out by 
the wrong persons. If it is done by the 
right persons, it becomes “the demo- 
cratic way of doing things.” That this 
is a misnomer should be obvious to 
trained thinkers, but it appears not to 
be obvious to many well-meaning hu- 
manitarians. 

Five times in one recent month and 
four times in one week, the writer 
has encountered statements from what 
should have been authoritative sources, 
all calculated to convey the same mis- 
leading impression of the facts as to the 
relative rise of wages and cost of living 
during 1941. If such a tendency should 
extend and become intrenched, it could 
mean the end of democracy, by destroy- 
ing the basis on which serviceable public 
discussion must rest. 

It may not be self-evident just why 
consistency of thinking is essential to 
the maintenance of liberty, but the con- 
nection is fairly direct. In a world full 
of powerful economic groups, the only 
alternative to settlement by force is set- 
tlement by reason. Settlement by force 
means chacs. Settlement by reason re- 
quires that each side shall have the 
kind of integrity and objectivity that 
enables it to see the reason underlying 
the other side’s case. Lacking this, free 
and voluntary settlement of economic 
questions will not be possible. 


CONCLUSION 
I bave no intention of minimizing the 
difficulties of the kind of adjustment I 
have dimly foreshadowed. I am not 
saying that we shall be able to surmount 
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these difficulties and to evolve a suc- out that this appears to be the only way 
cessful economy on a basis of voluntary in which the essentials of a free eco- 
collaboration. I am merely pointing nomic system can be preserved. 
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Re-employment and Postwar Planning 
By Joun N. ANDREWS 


HE demobilization of armies has 
always created a serious problem 
which lasted until the ex-soldiers were 
absorbed into civilian life. The newly 
organized Government of the United 
States granted tracts of land to the sol- 
diers who fought in the Revolutionary 
War. This was regarded as a soldiers’ 
bonus, and served as a partial solution 
of the re-employment problem. 
During progress of the Civil War, the 
Homestead Act was passed by our Con- 
gress and free land was made available 
to those who had fought with the Union 
Armies between 1861 and 1865. Large 
tracts of land were also made available 
to other homesteaders who were willing 
to take up residence on the land. 


AFTER THE First WORLD WAR 


In formulating plans to be carried out 
when the present war is ended, it' may 
be valuable for us to draw upon ex- 
perience following the first World War. 


England 


In England, demobilization was ar- 
ranged according to a complicated sys- 
tem of priorities, taking into account 
the factors of age, marriage, length of 
service, urgency with which individuals 
or classes of men were needed for civil- 
ian work, and prospects of employment. 
Men with definite employment awaiting 
them received priority, and the general 
rate of demobilization depended on the 
state of industry and the military situa- 
tion. 

Some 125,000 men were absorbed into 
Government Departments, and nearly 
seventeen thousand were settled on 
small holdings. Arrangements were 


1 Agricultural Tribunal of Investigation, Fi- 
nal Report 1924, p. 230—1919 to the end of 
1922, 


also made for training disabled men. 
Officers were placed in work through an 
Appointments Department: they and 
men of similar education could in some 
cases receive grants for university or 
professional training. 

Aided by the postwar boom, the gen- 
eral work of demobilization seems to 
have been fairly efficient. 

Although figures are not available, the 
civilian workers were demobilized or 
transferred in a similar systematic man- 
ner, 

The National Service (Armed Forces) 
Act, 1939, 283 Geo. 6 Ch. 81, imposed 
the duty, except for certain legal de- 
fenses, upon each employer of men 
called for military or naval service, to 
reinstate them in employment under 
conditions not less favorable to the men 
than if they had remained in continuous 
employment. Violations subjected the 
employers to a fine of not more than 
fifty pounds, and the court could compel 
the employer to pay the employee an 
amount equal to twelve weeks’ wages. 
Apprentices whose terms had been in- 
terrupted by the war were to have their 
wages raised to a level on which a man 
could live until they completed their 
training. 


Germany 


The Imperial German Government 
made careful preparations for the de- 
mobilization of its armies during the 
progress of the first World War. More 
than a year before the war ended, these 
plans proposed to divide the army per- 
sonnel into eight broad categories to be 
demobilized in turn. The group classi- 
fication was as follows: (1) leading per- 
sons in commercial industry, navigation, 
and so forth; (2) heads of commerce 
and other concerns; (3) independent 
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manufacturers or farmers; (4) civil serv- 
ants, teachers, and railway employees; 
(5) sailors and fishermen; (6) skilled 
workers; (7) unskilled workers; (8) 
students and other persons preparing 
for a career. The rapidity of demobi- 
lization was to be governed by availg- 
bility of work. The plans broke down 
because of the conditions in Germany 
after the armistice, and because the 
plans had not envisioned a German de- 
feat. 


The United States 


In the United States, the problem of 
demobilizing nearly five million men and 
a large number of industrial workers 
presented a re-employment problem of 
tremendous size. The free land had 
been exhausted. Many of the defense 
activities suddenly came to an end. Be- 
cause little provision was made for the 
reabsorption into gainful employment of 
these returning soldiers and sailors, the 
unemployment problem which presented 
itself to the country became very acute. 
The veterans’ camps of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps bear mute witness 
to the difficulties encountered in restor- 
ing the service men to civilian life. At 
one time there were as many as 30,000 
ex-service men in the C.C.C. camps. 
The fact that a total of more than 200,- 
000 World War veterans were finally en- 
rolled in these civilian camps, some 
twenty-three years after the end of the 
war, is proof of the need of a compre- 
hensive re-employment program. The 


figure would certainly have been larger . 


except for the provision limiting the 
veteran enrollments in Civilian Con- 
servation Camps to not more than 10 
per cent of the total number of enrollees 
at any one time. 

Pioneer work was done in job restora- 
tion and job procurement by veterans’ 
organizations and patriotic groups within 
several communities. Most of these, 
however, were localized or represented 
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specific groups. One outstanding ex- 
ample was that of the 77th Division of 
the Army. When this Division returned 
from overseas, the officers and men had 
contributed money to cover the expenses 
of re-employment, and the members of 
the Division were placed in civilian oc- 
cupation. That volunteer effort was 
supervised by Colonel Lewis Sanders, 
Field Artillery, who was an officer of 
that Division and who is now Chief of 
the Reemployment Division of National 
Headquarters of the Selective Service 
System. It was because of his untiring 
efforts and the splendid co-operation on 
the part cf others of his Division that 
the re-employment program worked so 
successfully. 


NEED FOR ADVANCE PLANNING 


The experience of the United States 
following the first World War shows the 
need for advance planning. This was 
well brought out by Mr. William L. 
Batt, Deputy Director, Production Di- 
vision, Office of Production Manage- 
ment, before a subcommittee of the 
Labor Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, June 24, 1941: 


It is immensely important that we try 
. .. to make out at least the type and pos- 
sible shape cf the problems we shall meet 
face to face in the future. And when we 
discover that these problems will be many 
and varied and of tremendous significance 
to our future well-being, then we must meet 
the next challenge of duty, which is to 
undertake immediately the formulation of 
plans for their solution. This was entirely 
ignored during the World War, and we have 
not yet rid ourselves of some of the prob- 
lems that might have been solved before 
the war was over, if we had had the fore- 
sight to do it. In the meantime, a new war 
has come along that will create changes of 
far greater importance. The men who are 
devoting their time and efforts to the solu- 
tion of our armament problem have no time 
for worrying about the disarmament prob- 
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lem. If we wait until the end of the war, 
it will be too late. 


The problem is complicated by the 
fact that in addition to the cessation of 
many industries, due to the war which 
has resulted in new adjustments of la- 
bor, the enormous business of manu- 
facturing war supplies will decline. 
Also, the wheels of many industries re- 
lated to war supplies will revolve no 
more or at least will be rapidly slowed 
down. Consequently, large numbers of 
well-paid workers now regularly em- 
ployed will be thrown on the labor mar- 
ket. 

As at the end of the last war, the 
labor problem will be intensified be- 
cause women have been rapidly taking 
the places of many men in industrial 
and many other pursuits during recent 
years. In these industries, not only 
have women been doing work formerly 
performed by men, but their number 
has been increased by thousands. Many 
of them have forsaken their customary 
employment to take up work directly 
or indirectly connected with the war. 
As evidence of this, a number of large 
aircraft producers have recruited great 
groups of women for their labor supply. 
These women have demonstrated their 
ability to perform work satisfactorily 
which was formerly believed to be the 
work primarily of men. Many of the 
women will desire to remain in the air- 
craft and other similar industries, and 
if they are permitted to retain these 
positions in which they have demon- 
strated their proficiency, the jobs will 
be partly closed to men who normally 
would have returned to continue their 
chosen work. 

There will have to be new adjust- 
ments of all these labor forces when the 
war is over. These adjustments will 
ramify into every economic enterprise 
and every form of social service, the 
labor problem, in intensified form, we 
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must face in the future. Statesmen and 
others interested in the problem recog- 
nize this fact and are looking forward to 
finding a satisfactory solution of the 
problem. And it is one that will be 
with us, not for a month or a year, but 
for probably many years before normal 
industrial and business conditions will 
prevail. 

To these economic and industrial con- 
ditions there will be added the return 
of millions of men from the armed 
forces. At the call of their country 
these men left the school and university, 
the desk, the factory, and the field, 
and every walk of professional life. 
The returned men justly will have 
earned a large place in the hearts of 
their fellow citizens. For them proper 
provision should be made in the way of 
employment and adjustments in com- 
munity life. The question is—What 
part can the Government play in meet- 
ing all these conditions and contingen- 
cies? 


THe ARMED Forces EXPAND 


Now that the United States is at war, 
no one can tell how many men will 
eventually be added to the armed forces. 
One thing we do know: that force must 
be large enough to win the war. 

Plans announced soon after we en- 
tered the war called for an army of 
approximately 3,600,000 by the end of 
1942. Congress has authorized an in- 
crease of 500,000 in the strength of the 
Navy, and an expansion of the Marine 
Corps to 104,000. Before the end of 
the war, additional millions may be 
needed to augment these forces. 

When the war is over, there will be 
the tremendous task of finding gainful 
employment for all these men. Many 
of them will return to their old jobs, 
but because industry will have under- 
gone such tremendous changes during 
the war, some men will find it impos- 
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sible or undesirable to return to their 
former employment. The unemployed 
men and those who were just out of 
high school and college will not have 
old jobs to which they may return. 
Hence, jobs must be found for them 
as well as for all who are attempting 
to find work. 

An especially serious problem will be 
the rehabilitation of disabled veterans 
returning from the armed forces. Of 
equal importance will be the rehabilita- 
tion and retraining needed for disabled 
industrial workers, and those who are 
no longer needed in the defense plants. 

To accomplish these important func- 
tions, so that all persons who have been 
dislocated by the war—-sailors, soldiers, 
marines, coast guards, industrial work- 
ers, government employees, and others, 
both men and women alike—will be 
satisfactorily readjusted in gainful em- 
ployment, will impose a very big job 
on the various branches of government, 
industry, and all other agencies of the 
United States. The winning of the war 
must be our immediate task ahead, but 
while we are doing that, we need to 
give constructive thought to the post- 
war problems as well. This will involve 
the careful study of plans for industrial 
demobilization as well as a systematic 
plan of demobilizing that part of the 
armed forces which will no longer be 
needed to guarantee our future national 
safety. 

The postwar conditions will reflect, 
in a measure at least, the extent and the 
success of postwar plans which are or- 
ganized before the transition period oc- 
curs. 

It is evident throughout the Govern- 
ment that officials are anxious to avoid 
the mistakes which followed the last 
war. The President and the Congress 
have publicly recognized the need for 
advance planning for the transition from 
a defense economy. Officials are aware 
that lack of planning during the last 
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war and the attempt to start “business 
as usual” immediately with the signing 
of the armistice were responsible for 
many of the dislocations of the twenties 
and thirties. There seems to be, how- 
ever, no provision for co-ordinating the 
various thoughts and plans, no organ- 
ized group with this specific directive. 
It seems imperative that these thoughts 
and plans should be co-ordinated. 

The Business Advisory Council of the 
Department of Commerce, the National 
Resources Planning Board, and the Na- 
tional Planning Association have all, 
among many others, been at work on 
projects in a general field. Senator 
Davis of Pennsylvania expresses the sig- 
nificance of the problem ahead in very 
forceful language as follows: 


I sincerely believe that if we tackle this 
problem of postwar demobilization of in- 
dustry and man power with an energy com- 
parable to that which we are now devoting 
to the opposite process, we can build an 
economy and a standard of living the like 
of which the world has never dreamed. 
We can, in that process, lay the groundwork 
for an industrial system that will have as 
its only limits the limits of available man 
power for production. 


PROVISIONS OF THE SELECTIVE SERVICE 
Act 


In order that there might be a co- 
ordinated effort, national in scope, the 
Congress provided in Section 8 of the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940 for the Director to establish a 
personnel division with adequate facili- 
ties to render aid in the replacement of 
inductees in their former positions and 
in securing positions for the inductees. 
Subsequent legislation made the re-em- 
ployment benefits available to all men 
in the military and naval forces of the 
United States who entered the service 
after May 1, 1940. 

To carry out the provisions of this 
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act as they relate to re-employment, the 
Director of Selective Service, in October 
1940, established the Reemployment Di- 
vision and named Colonel Lewis Sanders 
as its Chief. 

In a form letter dated August 21, 
1941, addressed to “each soldier about 
to return to civil life,” General Lewis 
B. Hershey, director of the National 
Selective Service System, gives the fol- 
lowing statement: 


Section 8 of the Selective Service Act of 
1940 provides for the protection of the jobs 
of those men who satisfactorily complete 
their military service. The act provides 
that the United States Government and 
private employers must reinstate such men 
in their former positions, with certain spe- 
cific limitations regarding undue Lardships 
that may be incurred. In addition, the act 
also states that the Government will seek 
to help find jobs for such men as may have 
been unemployed at the time of their induc- 
tion into the service. The carryirg out of 
these provisions of the act is made a part 
of the responsibility of the Director of Se- 
lective Service, who has set up a Reemploy- 
ment Division in the Selective Service Sys- 
tem through which to make this part of the 
act effective. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE RE-EMPLOYMENT 
PROGRAM 


The first step in evolving a plan was 
to set up the objectives, wkich were 
formulated as follows: 

a) To endeavor to place each soldier 
in contact with the job a month before 
his release from active duty. 

b) To make as early contact with the 
soldier after his induction inte the serv- 
ice as possible, in order to bolster his 
morale by giving him tangible evidence 
of the activities of the Government in 
safeguarding his employment. 

c) To utilize the services of the 
United States Employment Service and 
the affiliated State Employment Services 
to the maximum extent possible as the 
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primary means of finding jobs for un- 
employed soldiers. 

d) To supplement the work of the 
State Employment Agencies to whatever 
extent necessary in order to insure com- 
plete placement of soldiers, by the as- 
sistance of local re-employment com- 
mittees affiliated with each local board. 

e) To put the job placement of sol- 
a, : : : 
diers on a sound business basis by in- 
suring that each man is placed in a job 
for which he is suited and seeing that 
the man is presented with references to 
utilize fully his skill and training, and 
that the employer should come to look 
upon the Army trained men as offering 
the superior type of employee, because 
of both training and accurate classifica- 
tion. 

f) To co-ordinate the re-employment 
with industry through the use of clear- 
inghouse committees from employer or- 
ganizations working jointly with local 
board re-employment committees, so 
that the needs of industry can be co- 
ordinated with the employment require- 
ments of returning soldiers with the 
minimum of disturbance and the maxi- 
mum benefit to the soldier. 

In order to carry out the objectives 
listed above, it was necessary to devise 
a means of obtaining the most accurate 
information possible regarding the edu- 
cational and industrial background and 
training of the soldier, and to determine 
a procedure for accomplishing the objec- 
tives. Accordingly, a new qualification 
card (D.S.S. Form 128) was devised. 
This is a four-page form which the sol- 
dier himself fills out and which also 
contains a rating given by the unit com- 
mander under whom the man has 
served. Since the information is much 
more detailed and extensive than the 
soldier’s Army qualification card (AGO 
Form 20), it has great value for the 
soldier and for the agencies who render 
assistance to him when he seeks a posi- 
tion. 


RE-EMPLOYMENT AND POSTWAR PLANNING 


Tue RE-EMPLOYMENT PLANS IN 
OPERATION 


The entire re-employment procedure 
of the Selective Service System is highly 
decentralized. General principles and 
policies are formulated in the National 
Headquarters. These are transmitted 
to the State Headquarters of Selective 
Service, which adapt them for their 
own use. The plans are then sent to 
the local boards within the respective 
states. For the country at large, there 
are 6,443 local boards, and with each 
there is associated at least one re-em- 
ployment committeeman, who is respon- 
sible for seeing that men returning from 
the armed forces are reabsorbed into 
gainful employment. In carrying out 
this plan, the re-employment committee- 
man is to see that the returning person 
is reinstated in his old position if he 
had one and desires to return to it, and 
that new jobs are found for the men who 
were not employed at the time they en- 
tered the service, or who for any reason 
desire to seek new positions. 

Due to the changes in the Selective 
Service Act authorizing the discharge, 
between September 1 and December 10, 
of certain men who had attained age 
twenty-eight, the War Department di- 
rected that some 200,000 men be trans- 
ferred from active service to the Re- 
serve, and that this be accomplished not 
later than December 10, 1941. This 
group of men had been largely trans- 
ferred to the Reserve at the time the 
United States declared war on the Axis 
Powers. 

In handling the re-employment prob- 
lems of the men who were released from 
active service between September 1 and 
the time we entered the war, there was 
an excellent opportunity to try out the 
plans which had been formulated by 
the National Headquarters of Selective 
Service, and which had been adapted in 
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the several states to meet their respec- 
tive needs. 

A co-crdinated program was devel- 
oped in conjunction with the National 
Selective Service System, the United 
States Employment Service, the State 
Employment Service, the State Head- 
quarters of Selective Service, and the 
Local Boards. Because of the success- 
ful operation for many years of the 
United States Employment Service and 
the various State Employment Agencies, 
and due to the fine relationships that 
had been developed between these of- 
fices and those of the Selective Service 
System, the re-employment plans func- 
tioned smoothly. Certain staff members 
in the State Headquarters of the Em- 
ployment Service, and also in the branch 
offices, were designated as specialists to 
handle the re-employment problems of 
men returning from the service. 

The Office of Production Management 
also requested the Selective Service Sys- 
tem to tap, if possible, the man power 
being released from the Army in the last 
quarter of 1941, in order to send as 
many men as possible with the required 
skills to the critical defense industries. 
Through the co-operation of the Army, 
which furnished the space and equip- 
ment, and the United States Employ- 
ment Service and its then affiliated State 
Employment Agencies (since Federal- 
ized), Emergency Defense Referral Of- 
fices were opened in every camp of eight 
thousand or more soldiers, and a visiting 
service was arranged for the smaller 
posts. The offices were manned by the 
State Employment Offices, who received 
their directions from the United States 
Employment Service, in Washington, on 
the basis of the requests for labor re- 
ceived from the Office of Production 
Management. Through these means, 
interviews were held with men about 
to be released, if it appeared that they 
would meet the standards required for 
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certain defense activities—referred to 
as the “critical labor supply.” In many 
instances it was found that men about 
to be discharged possessed the neces- 
sary qualifications to render great serv- 
ice in the defense activities, and in 
such instances, if the man was willing 
to accept such a job, he was interviewed 
by the employer, and if acceptable, was 
put to work at once. 

For those men who did not meet the 
requirements for the “critical labor sup- 
ply,” or who preferred to return to their 
homes, re-employment assistance was 
given when and as they asked for it. 
The law requires, however, that in order 
for a man to be entitled to re-employ- 
ment assistance, he must apply for his 
old job within forty days after his re- 
lease from the armed forces. It also 
provides that after he has been rein- 
stated, he cannot be discharged without 
due cause for a period of at least one 
year. 

From the experience gained so far, it 
appears that employers generally have 
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co-operated wholeheartedly in the re- 
instatement of their employees to posi- 
tions which they held at the time they 
entered the armed forces. Very few 
cases have been reported which indicate 
any reluctance on the part of employers 
tọ re-hire their former employees. This 
spirit is to be commended, and the 
gountry is indebted not only to the men 
who have gladly served their country 
in a time of emergency, but also to the 
employers who have done their part in 
restoring these service men to gainful 
employment. 


MISTAKES OF PAST SHOULD BE AVOIDED 


It is believed that careful attention 
must be given to the postwar planning 
and demobilization of men while the 
war is in progress and while large num- 
bers of men are being called for military 
and naval service. Only through such 
advance planning will it be possible to 
avoid many of the mistakes that were 
made at the close of the last war. 


Colonel John N. Andrews, Ph.D. (Injfaniry), is on 
leave of absence from New York University to serve 
in the Reemployment Division of the National Selec- 
tive Service System, Washington, D.C. He is author 
of Economic Problems of Modern Society (1937), To- 
morrow in the Making (1939), and several articles 
dealing with economic, social, and governmental prob- 


lems. 


Purpose of America 


By Davin CUSHMAN COYLE 


HE American people want peace 
and prosperity, but what do we 
mean by peace and prosperity? And 
what roads lead most surely toward the 
goal of our desires? At the moment 
we are united for war, having at last 
been convinced, by our own Hawaiian 
Dunkerque, that the only road to peace 
lies through war and victory. And our 
war prosperity we regard as an enemy, 
because we are convinced that infla- 
tionary prosperity is an obstacle to vic- 
tory in war and to success in peace. 
Peace and prosperity are only the names 
of our desires. Behind those names 
there is a reality in our minds and 
hearts, a longing for some kind of peace 
that will be secure for ourselves and 
for all men of good will, and a hope for 
a prosperity that will bring continuing 
benefits to all the people of the world. 
War is an instrument of our policy, 
just as an operation for appendicitis is 
an instrument of a man’s desire to live 
and not die. The instrument is painful 
and dangerous, but we are determined 
to use it with success, to see the opera- 
tion through, and finally to live. Our 
attention, therefore, is focused on the 
point of immediate danger, for if we had 
failed to fight, or if we should fail to 
win, our future would not be our own, 
and our desires would not matter. But 
while we give our utmost efforts to win 
an early victory in war, we know that 
beyond the war and the hope for victory 
lie still to be won the objects of our real 
desire, the peace and happiness of man- 
kind. The war, therefore, is only a 
temporary instrument, and victory is 
only a preliminary objective. 


THE LIMITS oF VICTORY 


The limits of victory were not well 
understood by the American people in 


1919. Our withdrawal at that time 
from responsibility in world affairs was 
largely a result of the common belief 
that victory had brought us to our goal. 
The contest seemed to be over; the final 
score was posted; and our side had 
won. All that remained was to go home 
and celebrate, and next day go back to 
“normalcy.” So we thought, and we 
chose leaders who spoke our common 
opinion. Thus we helped to lose both 
peace and prosperity, and by our neglect 
we contributed to bring on this new out- 
burst of the unfinished World War of 
1918. We hope this time we shall not 
repeat the errors of 1919 and 1920. 

The purpose of war is victory over 
our enemies—that and nothing more. 
The reward of victory is not peace, but 
the power to decide upon the next steps 
that shall be taken by ourselves and by 
our defeated enemies. Power to decide 
is all that can be gained by war. The 
necessitv of war has arisen only because 
the Nazis and the Japanese took on the 
power to decide the fate of the world 
without the consent of the free peoples. 
They trusted in their power, and we had 
either to yield or to fight. When the 
trial of strength is over, the question of 
power will have been settled for the time 
being, a settlement that is worth what- 
ever it costs, since it is a matter of life 
or death for the free peoples of all the 
world. 

But once we have won the decision, 
we shall have won only life, not a per- 
manent peace. The work of building 
a peace that can be permanent will be 
only begun. We shall have got the 
contract to do the building. We may 
have some plans and sketches of what 
we propose to do. We hope to have a 
clearer idea of the meaning of our ob- 
jectives than we had at the Peace Con- 
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ference in 1919. Now in the midst of 
the war, the discussion of our objectives 
and the means for their attainment is a 
necessary preparation to assure that the 
American people in the moment of vic- 
tory will not again abandon the pursuit 
of their real goals. 

The nature of our peace aims can be 
stated in many ways, and should be 
stated and restated until it is gradually 
freed of abstraction and vagueness and 
is brought into close agreement with the 
language and the instincts of our people. 
One way of putting our desire is in rela- 
tion to the pains that have racked the 
world since 1914. We desire to be rid 
of those pains. Three classes of evil 
have become too familiar to mankind, 
and we want to be liberated from all 
three. They are, first, economic inse- 
curity and unemployment, then political 
terrorism and murder, and finally war 
and the fear of war to come. Depres- 
sion, tyranny, and war are vaguely seen 
to be parts of the same evil, different 
symptoms of the failure of humanity to 
order its affairs for the general welfare. 


Wortp Evirs ARE DISEASES 


In the long run, we must recognize 
that depression, tyranny, and war are 
not devils that we can kill, nor sins that 
we can repent and resolve to sin no 
more. They are diseases that arise from 
causes embedded in our social and eco- 
nomic life, just as our bodily diseases 
arise from infections or from errors of 
diet or from the weakness of our heredi- 
tary constitution. The evils of human 
society, like the diseases of the body, 
are to be cured only by removing or 
counteracting their causes. And the 
causes of these troubles are most often 
innocent actions or accidents, or almost 
innocent manifestations of ignorance 
and stupidity. We suffer from our lack 
of wisdom, and we shall suffer less only 
if we learn wisdom to give right direc- 
tion to our good intentions. 
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We make war against gangsters, and 
our moral sense is outraged by the 
cruelty of the Nazi revolution that 
frankly aims at reducing the world to 
slavery. We do well to fight the Nazis 
and their jackals, and we do well to 
hate the evil religion that they have 
hoped to impose upon the world. But 
the Nazis, and the gangs that rule Italy 
and Japan, are themselves the product 
of conditions that call for correction. 
Like our own local gangsters, they have 
arisen because of definable causes in 
themselves and in their world. 

Men become gangsters by hereditary 
taint or by environmental influences. 
In part, the causes of the gangster types 
can be found and eliminated. Speci- 
mens that have reached maturity have 
to be eliminated in person, just as an 
arm or a leg that has become hope- 
lessly eaten by streptococci must be cut 
off; but the doctor, though assailed by 
the stench of pus, is not moved to un- 
reasoning hatred. He fights disease 
coldly, and so, in the long run, must 
the doctors of humanity fight gang- 
sterism. 

Gangsters can become dangerous be- 
cause conditions exist in which poison- 
ous characters like Adolf Hitler can 
nourish their power by battening on a 
diseased society. The acute attack of 
fever that now grips the human race 
came from the combination of these two 
factors: the existence of a small number 
of poisonous and ambitious men among 
the billions of humanity, and the ex- 
istence of large areas of unhealthy tissue 
in the body of human society. Such 
outbreaks of world-wide delirium cannot 
be prevented by attempting to kill or 
lock up all the dangerous characters in 
this and future generations. The poten- 
tial gangsters are too hard to recognize. 
The main line of attack must be against 
the development of dangerous areas of 
weakness in which new gangs might 
again arise and flourish. 


PuRPOSE OF AMERICA 


We need, therefore, to know and 
understand what are the fertile fields 
for the kind of organized madness that 
grew before our eyes in Germany. We 
need to understand what treatment will 
immunize at least the most powerful 
blocs of people in the world against 
leadership that leads toward savagery. 
Our search for peace, like our search 
for the cure of disease, must includé 
an effort to apply the measures that 
will give humanity as high an immunity 
as possible against the fevers that we 
seek to cure. 

These considerations may serve as a 
background for the planning of meas- 
ures to be adopted after a victorious 
war. Our long-term objective is to re- 
duce the causes of economic suffering, 
political tyranny, and world gangster- 
ism to such a point that never again 
will these evils break loose and threaten 
to sweep our partly built civilization 
away. 

Our attitude in this present discus- 
sion, as members of a learned society, 
must be that of the physician, who 
wastes as little as possible of his vital 
energy in moral indignation, and con- 
centrates his science on the means of 
cure. But humanity itself is not a doc- 
tor, but the patient. Humanity, of 
which even philosophers are members, 
can attain only a limited measure of 
cool thought in the fever of world war; 
yet humanity must cure itself, for only 
by the action of great peoples following 
the road of wisdom can humanity pull 
itself forward into a better world. Our 
only instrument by which we can fight 
off the danger that immediately threat- 
ens us, and by which we can build our 
safety for the future, is in ourselves as 
people, as citizens, and as nations. This 
instrument has its limitations, and also 
its vast power. 


DANGER OF VENGEANCE 
One of the first limitations that will 
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be evident after the collapse of the Axis 
is the fact that in Europe the conquered 
peoples will not approach the cure of 
Nazism in any scientific spirit. For a 
time, at least, they will probably devote 
themselves to hunting down and mas- 
sacring Nazi soldiers and Nazi police. 
In theory, this prospect has two dis- 
advantages. The consciousness of com- 
ing vengeance undoubtedly gives the 
whole German people the courage of 
the cornered rat. It interferes with the 
tactic of splitting the Germans away 
from the Nazis and so bringing an easier 
end to the war, since even the anti-Nazi 
Germans who have not escaped from 
Germany may well fear the chances of 
indiscriminate retribution by people who 
have no way to separate one German 
from another. The other disadvantage 
of the prospect of vengeance is that it 
may go to such sanguinary lengths as 
to create a revulsion of feeling, since 
the ex-free peoples are not cruel by 
instinct. The desire to wipe out Nazism 
and Prussian militarism may satiate it- 
self with blood before the actual Nazis 
and Prussians have been seriously dam- 
aged. 

In other words, lynch law, while quite 
understandable and to some extent in- 
evitable in times of chaos, is apt to be 
inaccurate as a means of eliminating the 
more clever and dangerous criminals. 
Cold-blooded police work catches more 
gangsters. It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that the first outbreak of chaos in Eu- 
rope may be so limited by prompt resto- 
ration of orderly government that a part 
of the driving force of indignation now 
dammed up in the conquered peoples 
may be left over to drive a well-organ- 
ized criminal investigation of the ag- 
gressor nations. 


DANGER OF MORAL REACTION 


The second limitation of human na- 
ture that will stand in the way of a 
successful peace is the well-known tend- 
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ency to moral reaction after a war. 
The tension of war overstrains the emo- 
tions of all who are involved in its 
delirium of hate and fear. We are like 
men suddenly attacked by wolves; for 
a time we fight desperately, concentrat- 
ing every resource on the bitter contest 
for survival. Then when the last sur- 
viving wolf has been driven off, our 
nerves go slack, and any effort to pro- 
vide for our future safety seems more 
than we can bear. This is the reaction 
that we remember under the name of 
“normalcy.” It will surely attack the 
American and British peoples, once the 
victory is won. And yet in the midst 
of the inevitable reaction, we must rouse 
ourselves to undertake the long and 
difficult task of consolidating our hard- 
won liberty. 


IMMEDIATE POSTWAR ORDER 


The immediate task of establishing 
order in the world can be undertaken 
with comparative ease, since it can uti- 
lize the remaining momentum of the 
military machine itself. There will be 
also some reluctance to demobilize the 
armed forces too suddenly, because of 
the problem of absorbing them into ci- 
vilian employment. As time goes on, 
the fact will be recognized that demobi- 
lization cannot for many years be car- 
ried as far as it was after the first World 
War. The free peoples were caught 
unprepared in 1938 when Hitler won 
the decision at Munich by merely show- 
ing his cards, and undoubtedly the 
general mood will be unfavorable to a 
rapid disarmament. Unpreparedness, 
we found, did not bring security. In 
the future, if and when we attain a 
solid sense of world-wide security, a 
corresponding reduction in our military 
preparedness can be gradually permit- 
ted. 

The defeated nations will have to be 
policed. Their military caste will have 
to be eliminated. ‘Those who survive 
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the first wave of disorder will have to 
be interned, and the opportunity for 
training, for planning Geopolitik, or for 
otherwise studying new revolts, must be 
strictly prevented. If we are wise, the 
publication of books detailing the am- 
bitions and hopes of predatory groups 
will be forbidden, for the pen is still 
mightier than the airplane, and Hitler 
rfearly conquered the world with a book. 
We would undoubtedly suppress any 
book in our own country that was writ- 
ten by a gangster for the inspiration and 
direction of the underworld in a pro- 
posed revolt against society, and the 
same precaution is even more needed 
in our attitude toward German scholar- 
ship. 

Obviously, the defeated nations must 
be so policed by representatives of the 
world society that no secret store of 
war matériel can be accumulated. In 
the long run, and as an evidence of 
good faith, all nations must submit to 
detailed inspection of their military es- 
tablishments, on a basis analogous to 
that of the states of the United States. 
In our own country we maintain a 
national army that is unquestionably 
capable of suppressing any attempt by 
a state to flout the laws of the Nation. 
World security will be attained only 
when the common force of the free 
peoples is unquestionably capable of 
crushing any individual nation that 
would attempt to revolt. 

Simultaneously with the occupation 
of the defeated countries, we shall be- 
gin the distribution of food to those of 
our allies who have suffered under the 
heel of the conqueror. Most of the food 
will come from the United States, 
Canada, and the Argentine, and the 
United States will pay the bill, because 
we shall have practically all the money. 
Plans for accumulation and distribution 
of food to the starving areas of Europe 
are now under way. Presumably the 
Italians, and ultimately the Germans, 
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will be given relief, as soon as the freed 
peoples are served. 

Reparations of the type imposed at 
Versailles are evidently not practicable, 
as experience after 1919 indicated. But 
reparations in a new sense will have to 
be demanded. The Nazis appear to 
have used their control in conqueréd 
areas to obtain ownership of industries, 
which may be found vested in the Gere 
man Government or in the hands of 
individual Germans. These acquisitions 
must, of course, be canceled. In gen- 
eral, the world will not look with favor 
on any settlement that allows financial 
control over the industry of free peoples 
to be vested in German hands. Whether 
the control of German industry should 
be held by the Allies as a guarantee of 
good behavior is a more difficult ques- 
tion, since it is clear that we do not 
want to drive the Germans to a new re- 
volt. Our actions after the first World 
War consisted of a combination of eco- 
nomic oppression and carelessness about 
arms. This time the opposite policy 
would seem desirable—to promote civil 
prosperity in Germany with a strict pre- 
vention of military preparation. 


ADEQUATE TRADING OPPORTUNITIES 


The foreign policy of the United 
States of late years has tended toward 
the encouragement of international 
trade, and in the postwar period this 
trend will probably continue. The war 
has shown that have-not nations, if 
large and warlike, will be the sources of 
trouble in the world. A have-not nation 
is not merely a nation that lacks a full 
list of natural resources, but rather one 
that lacks what it considers to be ade- 
quate opportunities for trade. Many 
little countries, like Switzerland and 
Denmark, being too small to dream of 
conquest, have lived in considerable 
content by trading. In this sense, there- 
fore, given a world order that definitely 
removes all hope of acquisition by con- 
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quest, the Hull policies of reciprocal 
trade appear to be a fair approach to 
the prevention of future have-not com- 
plexes that lead to war. 

The leadership in promoting a system 
of world trade that will give all peoples 
a reasonable access to resources must 
naturally depend on the United States 
and the British Empire working to- 
gether. We have the power to strangle 
trade by listening too much to the selfish 
interests within our own countries. A 
small gain for one industry in America 
or England may spell utter ruin for 
great numbers of people in another 
country, and so be the beginning of a 
wrong that in time will grow into war. 
Our own ultimate interest is not in pro- 
tecting every small chance for profit for 
our own citizens, but in preventing the 
strains on world peace that can be pre- 
vented only by a generous and farseeing 
policy. 

There is another side to the question 
of international trade, as there is to the 
question of interstate trade, for example, 
between our agricultural and industrial 
areas. Money tends generally to be 
drained from raw-material areas to the 
centers of industry. Agriculture and 
mining tend to impoverishment. In our 
own country, we have started to pro- 
mote decentralization of industry and 
to work toward regional and local self- 
sufficiency. There is an apparent con- 
flict between the theory of free trade 
and the theory of self-sufficiency, which 
can be resolved by recognizing the val- 
ues of both in their place. 

Trade is made necessary by the de- 
mand for certain raw materials that are 
not available in all areas. During the 
first stages of industrialization, a large 
volume of trade is also based on the con- 
centration of manufacturing equipment 
and skill in certain places, from which 
finished goods are distributed in ex- 
change for raw materials and other spe- 
cialized goods. As industry becomes 
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more widely distributed, and as science 
finds more and more substitutes and 
synthetic materials, the original advan- 
tages of trade are somewhat diminished. 
The initial theory, that each area should 
specialize in whatever it can produce 
most efficiently, and exchange with other 
specialized areas, becomes less generally 
valid. 

At the same time, the dangers of war 
have emphasized the risks involved in 
dependence on foreign trade, and have 
led to a search for self-sufficiency. Even 
with the danger of war eliminated, there 
remains the danger of technological 
change—such as the invention of a 
substitute for silk or for cane sugar— 
which may ruin a specialized area. 
There is also the well-known tendency 
for wealth to drain away from agri- 
cultural areas. Thus, the need for se- 
curity against disaster is to be set off 
against the superior efficiency of high 
specialization. At present, world spe- 
cialization appears to have been carried 
too far, and an effort to decentralize 
and to industrialize the raw-material 
states and regions seems necessary. 

The United States and England, 
therefore, can be expected to take meas- 
ures for the reduction of problem areas, 
as, for example, in South America, by 
exporting machinery and technicians to 
promote local industries. They will 
also find opportunities to assist in the 
conservation of soil and other resources, 
and in promoting new agricultural prod- 
ucts, after the manner of our own Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. 


IMMEDIATE PERFECTION UNNECESSARY 


The solution of all world problems, 
and the provision of a middle-class 
American living standard for every race 
and tribe, fortunately will not be neces- 
sary in our generation. Humanity is 
patient, or endowed with a vast inertia, 
which comes to much the same thing. 
The majority of people in all countries 
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want only to be let alone, with a chance 
to eat. The majority do not require of 
ruling classes or of great nations that 
they solve all problems or even that 
they distribute all the wealth. But the 
majority can judge whether those who 
hold power are acting for the general 
welfare or are flinching the responsibili- 
ties of power. America and England, 
With their allies, can make a success of 
the peace by showing that they care 
about the fate of all men everywhere, 
and that they are always studying ways 
to improve world prosperity and world 
harmony. 

Assuming that we succeed in agreeing 
with Russia on the structure of world 
Peace, we can count on being subjected 
to caustic and realistic criticism from 
that quarter in case our statesmen at- 
tempt to shirk the manifest duty of a de- 
cent respect for the opinions of mankind. 

Fortunately, also, we do not have to 
set up a practical world government be- 
fore we can have order and a reasonable 
peace. In the long run, no doubt, the 
world must have a government with the 
powers that were found necessary in the 
United States, particularly the power to 
tax the individual and the power to gov- 
ern trade. To establish such a federal 
union will require sacrifices of sover- 
eignty like those that were required of 
our states—a difficult matter that may 
take some decades. But the dawn of 
hope will not have to await the estab- 
lishment of a workable government em- 
bracing all nations. The Allies after 
winning the war will have the power to 
govern without unanimous consent. 
From there on, the road to a more stable 
world order lies through governing with 
generosity and good will until the rule 
of the free peoples is accepted through- 
out the world as the best available solu- 
tion of the problem of world peace. 

As democrats and free men, let us 
recognize that we cannot hope to invent 
a perfectly logical world order that can 
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be fitted to human nature and to our 
ideals of liberty. Hitler has a logical 
plan—a master class governing the 
Herrenvolk and supported by the rest 
of us as slaves. His example may well 
turn us away from dreams of a world 
governed by any paper plan. But we 
can hope for something better than 
logic, a world order so permeated by 
good will that the continual recrudes- 
cence of selfishness and stupidity may 
be kept within bounds and the normal 
crop of criminals may be kept under 
control. Both England and America 
have shown sporadic signs of such good 
will; the smaller democracies have 
shown an insistent pressure toward the 
ideals of international decency. The 
materials are available for a world order 
in which overwhelming power can be 
joined with a sincere devotion to the 
general welfare. 


POSITION oF UNITED STATES 


How can the United States contribute 
its necessary part to the establishment 
of a decent world? Fortunately, we 
have taken part in the sacrifices, and 
not merely in the profits, of the war. 
We have repudiated the idea that we 
could live to ourselves while the world 
burned. For the moment, therefore, our 
moral position in the world has been 
saved. Our next problem is to carry 
through into peacetime our sense of re- 
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sponsibility for the unselfish use of our 
power in the world. 

Unselfishness is not foreign to the 
American spirit, but it will be difficult 
to practice unless we are in good condi- 
tion at home. In domestic as well as 
in foreign affairs we must avoid falling 
again into normalcy, into corruption, 
wild speculation, overconcentration of 
wealth, and collapse. That is, we must 
avoid repeating the 1920’s. 

Our first duty is to demonstrate at 
home that we have learned how to man- 
age our own Federal Union, conserving 
our material and human_resources, 
building up our country, protecting the 
aged and providing opportunity for the 
young, so that we may not fall into any 
more depressions or give rise to any 
more doubts of our own validity as a 
civilization. All these constructive tech- 
niques have been developed during the 
past ten years to the point that we can 
say we know the answers, provided we 
are not afraid to act on a sufficient scale. 
This is a big country. If we can show 
the boldness in peace that we at last 
are showing in war, we can show a light 
to the world and, above all, to ourselves. 
By gaining success at home we may gain 
the ability to act with confidence and 
generosity abroad, and so fulfill our 
destiny, to be the strong rock around 
which the world may build a permanent 
peace. 


David Cushman Coyle, Washington, D. C., is an 
engineer, a consultant to the Federal Works Admini- 


stration and other Government agencies. 


He is the 


author of a number of books on engineering economics 
and on public policy, including Brass Tacks (1935), 
Roads to a New America (1938), The American Way 
(1938), and America (1941). 


Report of the Board of Directors to the Membership ' 
of The American Academy of Political and Social 
Science for the Year 1941 * 


NOTHER year has passed and the 

Directors of the Academy are 
happy to present this report. In their 
last report to the membership it was 
possible to observe that more new mem- 
bers had joined the Academy during 
1940 than in any other twelve-month 
period for many years past. That rec- 
ord was exceeded in 1941. The volume 
of correspondence, which is something 
of an index of the influence of the 
Academy, has, if anything, been even 
greater than last year, and finances, as 
shown by the Treasurer’s Report, con- 
tinue to indicate a healthy situation. 


MEETINGS 


On April 4th and 5th, 1941, the 
Academy held its Forty-fifth Annual 
Meeting, on the subject “Defending 
America’s Future.” This gathering was 
one of the most interesting and helpful 
that the Academy has ever held, and 
the proceedings of the two days’ ses- 
sions appeared as the July issue of THE 
ANNALS. 

There had already been held earlier 
in 1941 a meeting on February 4th 
with the subject “Canada and the 
United States,” and on March 4th an- 
other with the subject “How to Finance 
National Defense.” The titles them- 
Selves suggest the importance of the 
subjects. On November 14th, a meet- 
ing was held on “When the War Ends,” 
the speakers being Count Carlo Sforza, 
former Foreign Minister of Italy, Señor 
Julio Alvarez del Vayo, former Minister 
of Spain, and Sir Norman Angell of 
Great Britain. 

The Forty-sixth Annual Meeting of 
the Academy will be held on April 10th 


* Presented at the Annual Business Meeting 
of the Academy, Monday, January 19, 1942. 


and 11th, 1942, at the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Hotel in Philadelphia. As usual, 
thè subject will be one dealing with the 
world situation, but the exact title has 
not yet been chosen. 


PUBLICATIONS 


In 1941 the following volumes of THE 
ANNALS were published: 


January New Horizons in Radio 
March Billions for Defense 

May America and Japan 

July Defending America’s Future 


September Crime in the United States 
November Public Policy in a World at 
War 

One pamphlet, “America’s Food and 
Europe’s Needs,” was issued, the con- 
tents being the proceedings of a meeting 
held in 1940. Members of the Academy 
will remember that the pamphlets pub- 
lished now appear as the James-Patten- 
Rowe Pamphlet Series, having been 
given this name in honor of three men 
who were so important in the develop- 
ment of the Academy. 

Each year brings a large volume of 
special sales of Academy publications, 
Unfortunately, many of our earlier is- 
sues are now out of stock and we are 
compelled from time to time to report 
that we cannot fill orders for them. 
There were, however, sold during the 
year just ended 2,821 copies of THE 
ANNALS, 70 copies of monographs, and 
1,280 copies of various pamphlets, mak- 
ing a grand total of 4,171. While, as 
just stated, our stock of many volumes 
is entirely exhausted, we are able to fill 
most of the orders received. 

THE ANNALS is unique among peri- 
odicals in that all of the articles in each 
issue deal with some one topic and con- 
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stitute a book-size symposium. Each 
of these volumes is in charge of a Spe- 
cial Editor chosen by our Editor-in- 
Chief, and we wish to record our very 
deep appreciation of the excellent work 
which they have done. THE ANNALS is 
more and more relied upon as a record 
of the best thought on the subject 


treated. 
e 


FINANCES 


The Treasurer will present his Re- 
port later in this meeting and it will 
be noted that during 1941 receipts were 
in excess of expenditures. This, of 
course, is made possible by the fact 
that the Academy has a reserve fund, 
the interest on which has assisted great- 
ly during recent years. Members will 
be pleased to know that during the re- 
cent period when there were many busi- 
ness failures, losses on our investments 
have been very slight. Yield on invest- 
ments has, of course, been declining for 
some years past, but we have been able 
largely to offset this by making addi- 
tions to the fund from year to year. 

Perhaps it should be made clear to 
members that the Academy does not 
receive financial assistance from founda- 
tions or other sources, but relies on its 
own activities to provide it with funds 
to cover expenditures. In the year 1941 
the only exception to this was the re- 
ceipt of $27 which came in the form 
of gifts. Also a number of friends of 
the Academy gave small amounts, aggre- 
gating $89, to be used by us in donating 
student memberships. 


MEMBERSHIP 


During 1941 there joined the Acad- 
emy 1,673 new members, a figure which 
includes libraries, which in our records 
are known as subscribers. There were 
among this number 242 students who 
receive all of the privileges of member- 
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ship on the payment of only three dol- 
lars instead of the regular five-dollar fee. 
While a considerable number of these 
paid their own dues, some received 
memberships as gifts from parents and 
friends, and, as already stated, a small 
sum was given by donors who left with 
the Academy the choice of the students. 
These were designated in some cases at 
institutions or within geographical areas 
suggested by the donors, or, where there 
were no specifications, an attempt was 
made to cover as wide an area as pos- 
sible. As usual, there were a consider- 
able number of losses in membership 
through death, resignation, and failure 
to pay annual dues, but on December 
31, 1941, the total membership of the 
Academy was 8,999, which is a gain of 
312 for the year. 

Last year the Board reported on the 
difficulties that were created by the gen- 
eral world situation. These, of course, 
have increased during 1941 and there 
has been some reduction in foreign mem- 
berships, particularly those of foreign li- 
braries. Foreign exchange controls have 
made it difficult for them to secure dol- 
lars with which to make remittances, a 
situation which, added to their own 
more immediate financial difficulties, has 
complicated our finances to a moderate 
degree. There is also a continuance of 
our trouble in delivering our publica- 
tions to members in other countries be- 
cause of interruptions to transportation. 
Throughout, the Academy has endeav- 
ored to be as generous as we felt the 
membership would approve. One meth- 
od followed has been to accept Canadian 
dollars at par and one pound sterling in 
lieu of five dollars from other foreign 
countries, the Academy absorbing the 
exchange losses. Also it has seemed ap- 
propriate to send THe ANNALS without 
charge to a few institutions in certain 
foreign countries, notably China, and to 
continue sending it to individuals who 
have expressed a willingness to have us 
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do so with the postponement of pay- 
ment to the end of the war. It is our 
hope that these special arrangements 
will meet with the approval of the 
Academy members. 


EDWARD P. MOXEY & CO. 
Certified Public Accountants [Pennsylvania] 


Morris Building, 1421 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 
January 9th, 1942. 
Crar_es J. Ruoans, Esq., Treasurer, 

American Academy of Political and So- 

cial Science, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Dear Sir: 

We herewith report that we have audited 
the books and accounts of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science for 
its fiscal year ended December 31st, 1941. 

We have prepared and submit herewith 
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Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 
for the year ended December 31st, 1941. 

The Receipts from all sources were veri- 
fied by a comparison of the entries for same 
appearing in the Treasurer’s Cash Book 
with the records of Bank Deposits and were 
found to be in accord therewith. 

The Disbursements, as shown by the 
Cash Book, were supported by the proper 
vouchers in the form of cancelled paid 
checks or receipts for moneys expended. 
These were examined by us and confirmed 
the correctness of the payments made. 

As the result of our audit’ and examina- 
tion, made in the manner above indicated, 
we certify that, in our opinion, the accom- 
panying Statement sets forth the results of 
its operating activities for the period under 
review. 

Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) Epwarp P. Moxey & Co. 
Certified Public Accountants, 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR FISCAL YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 


Cash Balance January 1, 1941 0... cece cece ccc eect ee eee eben eeeeee 


Receipts 


Members Dues “c.ccniicd bac tieedad ode: ONE cota s eee eee psc $26,745.01 
Life Membership ..............0020eeeee Oe Las ding Se eee FEES Sea NE 200.00 
Special Donations ..........cccccncccccecccvvecceuscescasecsesesns 27.00 
Subscriptions n 
Individuals: an a n e a yas caw eho a S $ 154.67 
Libraries: srece rnyu nii eE O E a EE E E 2,602.77 
ARCNES neea bas 045044 a ar eE A 9,175.78 11,933.22 
I EEE O EA AA ENE Seales ed NE EE EEE NS 4,843.22 
Advertising oak 50 rra a Ai E rE SA EEEa A bas 476.50 
Income from Investments and Bank Deposits ...........- EEES ET 9,352.62 
Proceeds from Sale of Securities ........... 00. cece eee eee eee eeeeneee 28,493.11 
Disbursements 
Office Expense: s cs sacs vine hat ateda tego ELE sa ap Gia WO EESC aeaea $ 5,435.60 
Philadelphia Meetings .......... 002. e cece cece ete eee e cee eeresenees 5,401.51 
“Publicity: expense oiacesc.ccicd os odiciews E EEEa E ease tad Ee EONA ENNE 6,526.37 
Publication of Annals .......... cc cece cee ere cee cent eeeeerereeeeree 20,489.80 
Membership Records Expense ............. EE reaiae Sake 4,513.02 
Sale of Annals ...... E EE £6 DOE ease ore eae eee 1,062.41 
Special Publications Expense ......... 0. cece cece cece eee nee eeeenene 902.29 
Securities Purchased .....c.sceeeseeceeeees EEEE a eee er 40,113.15 
Interest on Securities Purchased .............. ENEE AEE E 32.19 
Discount Collection and Exchange ......... 0. ccc ceecce reer eeeeerees 64.71 
Trust Agency Expense .........c cece eee cece cece cnet eres i kia iaa 309.77 
Honorarium—Thorsten Sellin .......... 0. cece cece cece e tree eceenee 1,200.00 
Honorarium—Ernest M. Patterson ............ccccececeeeecneeceers 1,500.00 
Cash Balance December 31, 1941 occ eci cine cece ace ec eeeeeneneeeeeeeees 
Represented by 
Cash on Deposit in Banks .......... 0... c cece cee e cee eeeeenennee $30,394.74 
Cash at Academy Office 0.0.0... cc ccc cece ccc reese cence eceeeseetees 400.00 


$30,794.74 
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31, 1941 
$ 36,274.88 


82,070.68 


$118,345.56 


87,550.82 


$ 30,794.74 


Book Department 


Herrinc, PENDLETON. The Impact of 
Wer. Pp. ix, 306. New York: Farrar 
& Rinehart, Inc., 1941. College Ed.: 
$1.90; Trade Ed.: $2.50. 

This is a most agreeable book on what 
we have tended to regard as a none too 
agreeable topic. Written in conversational 
style and soothing in its reassuring under- 
tone, it does not tax the mind, and is quite 
unlikely to throw the reader off balance. 
In his Politics of Democracy, Professor 
Herring proved himself an eloquent apolo- 
gist of our political mores. Here he con- 
tinues in essentially the same vein. In his 
Presidential Leadership, published on the 
eve of the Roosevelt-Willkie campaign, he 
demonstrated his capacity for combining 
timeliness with scholarly perspective. Here 
he manages to gallop ahead of current 
events without losing any of his references. 
Although the Foreword is dated July 1941, 
even Pearl Harbor fits into the general out- 
line. No one could demand greater astute- 
ness of anticipation, and few would grumble 
over the evidence of haste which is notice- 
able at various points. , 

The fundamental problem which the au- 
thor sets out to explore is “how to preserve 
free institutions while meeting the threat 
of regimented societies” (p. 3). As might 
be expected, however, “from this book no 
easy answers emerge” (p. 9). What is at- 
tempted is rather “to show the mistakes we 
have made and the lessons we have learned 
in managing military affairs through demo- 
cratic institutions” (p. 23). In examining 
the record, Professor Herring takes us far 
into our past, only to conclude that “the 
politics of military policy during the last 


century offer a warning and not a guide for | 


the future” (p. 45). Whether there can be 
such a guide remains an open question. 
The author probably did not consider it 
worth pursuing, for he has devoted the bulk 
of the book to reconnaissance among the 
realities which account for the shape of our 
war effort. We are invited to survey the 
factors which influence the character of our 
military leadership; the role of the War 
Department as the “broker” (p. 97) be- 
tween the professional soldier and the repre- 


sentative of the people; the uncertainties of 
legislative foresight and control; the Presi- 
dent’s responsibility as Commander-in-Chief 
—*democratic government must at critical 
times place great trust in a few men or 
even in a single individual” (p. 163); the 
evolution of industrial mobilization in the 
fitst World War; the past two “decades of 
divided purposes” (p. 183); the present 
emergency program—‘“democracy is not a 
static ideology suited only to the easy ways 
of peace” (p. 239); and the place of total 
war in our national development. 

Much useful information has been brought 
together in these chapters, but all too often 
the author merely identifies the issues be- 
fore us without committing himself beyond 
an encouraging phrase. Taking his position 
at a safe distance and quick to duck behind 
a commonplace, he avoids prolonged ex- 
posure to controversy and doubt. Yet, oc- 
casionally his insight tempts him—thus, 
when he observes that “a democracy to suc- 
ceed must take for granted the social inte- 
gration that a Hitler tries to impose” (p. 
281). One cannot help wondering what a 
different book it might have been if so 
challenging a comment had opened rather 
than closed it. 

Fritz Morstern Marx 

Queens College 


Forster, Kent. The Failures of Peace. 
Pp. vi, 159. Washington: American 
Council on Public Affairs, 1941. Paper- 
bound: $2.00; Clothbound: $2.50. 


Up to this date the story of the various 
peace efforts made during the first World 
War have had to be reconstructed from 
many volumes of parliamentary debates, 
collections of diplomatic notes, and mem- 
oirs of participants. To Dr. Forster goes 
the credit for having made an attempt to 
present in one short volume a survey of all 
the moves to bring about a negotiated peace 
during the years 1914-18. Naturally he 
could not give the whole story in the 150- 
odd pages of The Failures of Peace. This 
well-annotated work discusses one peace 
move after another, chronologically and by 
countries. Painstaking work has been put 
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into determining the extent of each offer, 
who sponsored it, and what factors con- 
tributed to its ultimate failure. 

The main thesis of Dr. Forster is that a 
negotiated peace would have been possible 
had it not been for the “peace with victory” 
mentality of the French and English states- 
men then in power. Whether or not a nego- 
tiated peace was possible or even desirable 
every time a peace move was made is a dg- 
batable question. But if Dr. Forster main- 
tains that the inflexibility of the Allied 
leaders “deliberately wrecked every pro- 
posal of peace by compromise,” he should 
also point out that Bethmann-Hollweg let 
pass every opportunity of obtaining peace 
from 1914 to 1916, and that after that 
Ludendorff prevented the civil government 
from making any commitments because he 
too was intent on peace with victory. It 
is true that the Allied governments were 
reluctant to make a clear statement of war 
aims, and that France insisted on the resto- 
ration of Alsace-Lorraine; but it cannot be 
stated emphatically enough that the Ger- 
man peace aims were ambiguous throughout 
the war. Erzberger’s peace resolution of 
1917 was couched in such general terms as 
to be absolutely useless as a basis for nego- 
tiations, and the German war aims of Sep- 
tember 11, 1917 still included Alsace- 
Lorraine, an economic union of Belgium 
with Germany, and an independent Flemish 
state under German administration. These 
terms are not so annexationist as previous 
German statements on war aims, but I fail 
to see the Supreme Command’s “inclination 
to make a moderate settlement” (p. 147). 

Dr. Forster’s conclusion is that a handful 
of individuals who held the key positions in 
the various governments are primarily to 
blame for having “sabotaged” a settlement 
by compromise. It seems to me that cir- 
cumstances and public opinion played a far 
more important role than this short study 
reveals. The domestic policies as well as 
the military situation in Germany ought to 
be weighed much more carefully before 
passing judgment on the responsibility for 
the failures of peace. 

Atma LUCKAU 

Vassar College 


Basca, Antonin. The New Economic 
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Warfare. Pp. xvi, 190. New York: 

Columbia University Press, 1941. $1.75. 

Dr. Basch, one of the leading Czech 
economists, and for some years director of 
research at the National Bank of Czecho- 
slovakia, is eminently fitted by training and 
experience to deal with the range of sub- 
jects covered in this book. The scope of 
the book is somewhat broader than its title 
might imply. Growing out of a series of 
lectures delivered at Columbia during the 
Summer Session of 1941, it briefly sketches 
the transformations in Germany’s economic 
system during the period of preparation for 
totalitarian war, 1933 to 1939. There fol- 
lows a penetrating chapter on the economic 
impact of a modern war and its all-inclusive 
demands on the entire economic structure, 
whether of a democratic or totalitarian 
state. After thus filling in the background, 
Dr. Basch proceeds to an analysis of the 
specific wartime economic policies of Ger- 
many and Great Britain, adding a brief 
sketch of the defense program in the United 
States as it had developed up to the summer 
of 1941, Budgetary problems, price- and 
wage-control programs, and methods of in- 
dustrial mobilization all receive some atten- 
tion. The remainder of the book is con- 
cerned with economic warfare proper and 
with some of the problems which will have 
to be met when the war is over. 

Unlike many books based on lectures, Dr. 
Basch’s book will not disappoint the reader 
who is looking for specific information 
rather than vague, unsupported generaliza- 
tions. The available statistical material 
bearing on the various problems covered has 
been carefully examined. But the author is 
dealing with a range of problems about 
which our information must necessarily be 
somewhat limited. The Germans have sup- 
pressed the publication of many statistical 
series, and newspaper reports on develop- 
ments in the occupied countries since the 
Nazis took them over have, of course, been 
meager. Only the actual course of events 
will answer the vital question, for example, 
as to how long the oil supplies of the Axis 
countries will hold out. 

For the European Continent, in which 
Dr. Basch is naturally primarily interested, 
a German victory would mean the suppres- 
sion of individual liberty and the regimenta- 
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tion of economic life under the all-embrac- 
ive control of, and for the benefit of, a 
“superior” German race. Europe’s only 
hope lies in a democratic victory, which will 
make possible a revival of multilateral 
world trade and a restoration of an eco- 
nomic system possessing some degree of 
flexibility. The more rigid and detailed 
wartime economic controls will have to be 
removed, for, although Dr. Basch does not 
identify democracy with liberal capitalism, 
he believes that democracy will stand a 
better chance of surviving if the state limits 
its interference to economic planning of a 
broad and general nature. Finally, the 
events of the last twenty years have dem- 
onstrated the fact that the position of the 
small state, economically and politically, is 
exceedingly precarious. The smaller Euro- 
pean states must unite in economic groups 
strong enough to exist alongside Germany, 
while Britain and the United States must 
exercise strong and active leadership in the 
direction of some system of world economic 
co-operation, 
MARGARET S. GORDON 
Berkeley, California 


Harris, Seymour E. The Economics of 
American Defense. Pp. 350. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1941. 
$3.50. 


Mr. Harris book is mainly written for 
the economist who wants a survey of the 
theoretical problems of defense economics 
and of the statistical material available to 
answer the all-important question of the 
possible magnitude of the defense effort. 
On the whole, the book serves this purpose 
very well. There are, of course, a great 
number of statistics which were almost out 
of date when the book was published and 
certainly are out of date now, especially all 
figures concerning the magnitude of arma- 
ment expenditure. Other material, how- 
ever, like that concerning the industrial 
potential, will remain invaluable. 

The main problem of such a book cer- 
tainly is that of organizing the material. 
On the whole, Professor Harris seems to 
have solved it. He separates the discussion 
of the Industrial Potential in Part II from 
that of the. Fiscal Policy in Part III, espe- 
cially of “Inflation,” “Financing the De- 
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fense Program,” and “The Control of In- 
comes and Prices.” Part IV deals with 
International Aspects. Part I is an intro- 
duction. Some overlapping and repetition 
between Part II and Part ITI is inevitable, 
since the problems of Capital Consumption 
and Curtailment of Consumption in Chap- 
ters 5 and 6 of Part II cannot be discussed 
without reference to the financial problems; 
this is a consequence of the interdependence 
of all economic phenomena, 

The book, although in general displaying 
the high scholarly level the reader is ac- 
customed to expect from Professor Harris, 
shows at spots the signs of being hastily 
compiled. Chapter 6, Curtailment of Con- 
sumption, is certainly too brief; on the 
other hand, space could be spared by omit- 
ting the last part, Post War Problems, since 
it is not possible anyway to discuss these 
problems satisfactorily in twenty pages. 
Sometimes a lack of correlation between the 
author’s statements is discernible. For ex- 
ample, we read on p. 244: “At the outset 
of the war, the British authorities stated 
clearly that normal exports of capital by 
the British would not be tolerated.” It is 
only on p. 271 that we learn that the Cham- 
berlain government in fact did tolerate such 
exports to the tune of several hundred mil- 
lion pounds sterling! Some theoretical dis- 
crepancies will puzzle the reader. For ex- 
ample, why does the rising trend of average 
output per man hour militate against the 
theoretical construction of an upward slope 
of the short period cost curve (p. 66), 
which is not an everage but a marginal cost 
curve, established under the assumption of 
an equipment -given as to quantity and 
quality? Another illustration is the income 
concepts on p. 133; Professor Harris seems 
to treat the concepts of “National Income” 
and “Income Payments” as equivalent. It 
is to be hoped that such small defects will 
be mended in a new edition of this valuable 
book. 

Hans NEISSER 

University of Pennsylvania 


Lorwin, Lewis L. Economic Conse- 
quences of the Second World War. Pp. 
xvii, 510. New York: Random House, 
1941. $3.00. 


The title of Dr. Lorwin’s book fails to 
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render justice to the real scope of the work. 
The author purports to give also “a survey 
and analysis of social-economic ideas and 
programs , . . which will emerge as issues 
of practical politics when the war is ended,” 
and the book is “an attempt to integrate 
the wide variety of current discussions on 
the war and postwar readjustments in sugh 
a way as to bring out their historical ante- 
cedents, their interrelations, and their bear- 
ing on the essential problems of social and 
economic progress.” In fact, relatively lit- 
tle attention is given to the economic conse- 
quences of the war, a subject which is still 
necessarily in the realm of conjecture. It 
is a book not so much of economic analysis 
as of ideological discussion and formulation 
of program for political action. 

The author starts out by describing the 
Nazi and the democratic backgrounds. The 
first part is an able compilation of the rich 
literature on the Nazi doctrine and the or- 
ganization of the Nazi state. The descrip- 
tion of the democratic background is vaguer 
and more controversial, which is perhaps 
inevitable in an attempt to rationalize a 
historical process still in progress. Indeed, 
like Dante, the author is at his best describ- 
ing Hell rather than Paradise. 

The author discards as insufficient the 
definition of democracy as a form of gov- 
ernment, and proceeds to formulate a 
“Decalogue of Democracy,” implementing 
“the simple doctrine of Government of the 
people, by the people, for the people.” 
Incidentally, the reviewer is in sympathy 
with most of the individual commandments, 
but taken as a whole, the decalogue is not 
only arbitrary but self-contradictory. If 
conceived as the historically ascertainable 
content of democracy, it is certainly a mis- 
statement; if conceived as the idea content 
of ideal democracy, it would need, inter alia, 
the introduction of a hierarchal order be- 
tween the points. To take one example 
only: the sixth point states that “national 
policies” should be decided by “popular 
decision,” by “majority rule,” and “ade- 
quate geographic and functional representa- 
tion of the people.” Assuming this to mean 
that sovereign power of formulating policy 
rests with the majority of the people, it is 
difficult to see how it is logically possible 
to prescribe, on the same basis, how and 
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for what purpose sovereignty should be 
used. In fact, it appears possible to accept 
either the form or the content of govern- 
ment as ultimate criterion, but not both. 
The discussion of the historical background 
of democracy is meager. Thus, the author 
gives two brief sentences to Christianity, 
one of which reproduces a popular fallacy, 
namely, “that the early Christian teachings 
proclaimed the spiritual equality of all 
men.” The actual teaching, of course, is 
more subtle, based on the affirmation of the 
infinite value of the human soul as ex- 
pressed in the doctrines of the fathership 
of God and the brotherhood of man. 

In Part Three the author discusses at 
length the consequences of an Axis victory, 
and in Part Four, those of a democratic 
victory. The latter part contains descrip- 
tive chapters on such various subjects as a 
United States of Europe, liberal, labor, and 
socialist aims, world democratic planning, 
and others. Part Five, factors in postwar 
readjustment, leads up to “a new Fourteen 
Points” forming a program of postwar re- 
construction. Space forbids to analyze 
these proposals or to confront them with 
the new decalogue. In brief, however, they 
suffer from the usual weakness of com- 
promise formulae of adding, under one hat, 
various, often disparate, elements. Again, 
the most serious shortcoming is that the 
conflict between democratic form and de- 
sirable content of social development is 
slurred over without any serious attempt at 
analysis. 

While the book brings together much use- 
ful material and enumerates problems which 
have to be faced—and solved—in a postwar 
world, it fails to achieve a final synthesis. 
In all, however, it represents a stimulating 
addition to the fast-growing literature on 
postwar reconstruction. 

JoHN LINDBERG 

Institute for Advanced Study, 

Princeton, N. J. 


SHoup, Cart. Federal Finances in the 
Coming Decade. Pp. xii, 121. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1941. 
$1.00. 

This story is better described by the sub- 

title, “Some Cumulative Possibilities, 1941- 

51,” than by the main title. Eschewing 
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prophecy, it examines what may happen to 
Federal finances in the next eleven years, 
not what is likely to happen. 

The first chapter gives the point of view, 
with emphasis on quantitative expression, 
and a brief survey of the range of possi- 
bilities. In the second chapter, twelve as- 
sumptions as to the future course of events 
are made—a British victory in 1943 or 
1944, no American Expeditionary Force, a 
sharp decline in employment from 1944 to 
1947, and so forth—and the resulting public 
expenditures, size of national income, and 
revenue yield under the existing tax system 
are indicated. The third chapter, which is 
based on the assumptions of the second, 
treats in somewhat detailed fashion five 
possible changes in the system of taxation. 
If all these were put into effect, “the total 
Federal revenue would rise from $8 billion 
in fiscal 1941 to a peak of $21 billion in 
1944, drop to $15 billion in 1947 and 1948, 
and rise to $20 billion in 1951.” Inasmuch 
as the accumulated possible deficit under 
the assumptions made was found to range 
from six billion dollars to fifty billion dol- 
lars, a problem of borrowing ‘appeared. 
The fourth chapter examines borrowing at 
low rates of interest, and the fifth and con- 
cluding chapter deals with the same prob- 
lem at high rates of interest. 

This little book bears the marks of 
thoughtful, scholarly work, though owing 
to limited space, some assumptions are 
given little or no support. Unfortunately, 
the possibilities of the next eleven years 
are infinitely varied, and each pattern of 
events has implications for public finance. 
Professor Shoup was aware of the com- 
plexity of his problem, and sought to deal 
with the many inherent possibilities by us- 
ing the device of varied assumptions, which 
at the next stage became the basis of still 
other varied assumptions. This procedure 
may well be necessary to the undertaking, 
but, in the reviewer’s opinion, the resulting 
maze of hypotheses, even though given sta- 
tistical content, does more to indicate the 
baffling character of the problem than to 
provide a basis for its solution. 

M. SLADE KENDRICK 

Cornell University 


HART, ALBERT GAILorp, and Epwarp D. 
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ALLEN. Paying for Defense. Pp. viii, 
275. Philadelphia: The Blakiston Co., 
1941. $2.50. 

This is an interesting instance of co- 
operative research performed by a group 
of faculty members of a university under 
a special grant from a pressure group seek- 
ing light on an important national economic 
issue. The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tjon is credited with having initiated this 
study by addressing a series of inquiries to 
the Agricultural College of Iowa University 
and having facilitated it by a grant of funds 
for the defrayment of the costs of the sta- 
tistical and clerical work involved in it. 
Any influence of the Federation on the re- 
sults of the study, however, is specifically 
disclaimed. The study is concerned with 
the manner in which national fiscal policy 
may be used during the present national 
crisis to prevent inflation, to guide produc- 
tion into the channels of defense, and to 
distribute the burdens of financing the de- 
fense or war effort equitably among the 
citizens. 

The first part of the study outlines the 
size of the defense program and its eco- 
nomic implications, the second presents a 
concrete plan for financing the program, 
while the third describes the methods of 
war financing adopted in several foreign 
countries. This third part, unfortunately, 
is in no way related to either of the other 
two and does not attempt in any way to 
synthesize the individual foreign experiences 
covered in it. It presents facts in a some- 
what mechanical and catalogue-like fashion. 

It is shown that the conditions prevalent 
in the country during the first year of the 
prosecution of the program (1940-41) 
called for the use of expansionary methods 
of financing, but that during the second 
half of 1941 it became necessary to supple- 
ment or replace them with nonexpansionary 
methods; for by that time, public spending, 
stimulated by the defense activity, was defi- 
nitely outrunning the supply of consump- 
tion goods, thus creating an inflationary 
situation. It is demonstrated that neither 
banking measures, price controls, nor sys- 
tems of rationing the supply of scarce 
goods can check inflation so long as excess 
purchasing power is allowed to remain in 
the hands of the consumers. 
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The financial requirements of the Gov- 
ernment for the year 1941-42 are set at 
around 25 billion dollars. Taxation is 
deemed capable of supplying from 18 to 
22 billion, and noninflationary voluntary 
and compulsory borrowing from 3 to 7 
billion. The personal income tax is con- 
sidered as the fairest means of financipg 
war, and also as the most effective means 
of preventing inflation. It is believed that 
by cutting in half the personal exemptiorfs 
effective in 1940, by introducing a system 
of collection of the tax at the source, and, 
“if worst comes to worst,” by applying the 
tax “at a rate of nearly 50 per cent on the 
taxable income in excess of exemptions,” it 
should be possible to step up its yield, on 
the basis of a 95-billion-dollar national in- 
come, to 12 billion dollars. The rate, it is 
said, should be flexible, that is, adjusted to 
changes in the price level. According to 
computations made, a rise in the price level 
of 0.2 per cent per month could be quickly 
checked by an increase of 1 per cent in the 
basic rate of the income tax (on a tax base 
of 25 billion dollars). It is proposed that 
Congress provide for an automatic adjust- 
ment of the rates of the tax to changes in 
the price index, making each adjustment 
effective, upon reports made thereto by an 
appropriate agency of government as to the 
occurrence of a change in the index, by 
simple resolution. 

Corporation taxes and excises are not 
considered to be particularly effective as a 
means of defense financing, because they 
do not accord with the principle of ability 
to pay, and are believed to be too indirect 
in character to constitute an effective check 
on inflation. It is proposed to raise only 
1.5 billion dollars of additional revenue 
from corporation taxes and only 1.2 billion 
from excises, in terms of the requirements 
of 1941-42. 

The authors’ revenue program, in the re- 
viewer's opinion, is unbalanced, in that it 
looks to taxation to supply a much greater 
portion of the required defense funds than 
this source can possibly furnish on short 
notice. It is also unbalanced in that it leans 
too heavily on the personal income tax and 
not enough on other forms of taxation. 
Realism should have compelled the authors 
to recognize the existence in our political 
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society of certain limitations on the exten- 
sion of the direct and personal forms of 
taxation beyond certain points. The au- 
thors admit that the income tax can be 
collected effectively, so far as the recipients 
of small incomes are concerned, only from 
the wage earners, yet they propose nonethe- 
less to levy it at rates of 30 to 50 per cent 
on portions of income above exemption. 
They do not state the fact that under their 
program the industrial wage earners would 
be taxed much more heavily than the farm- 
ers and the self-employed persons. It is to 
be regretted that they did not pose squarely 
the question as to the manner in which an 
equitable distribution of the burdens of de- 
fense financing between our industrial and 
our agricultural populations might be se- 
cured, and did not undertake to examine 
different alternative tax programs from this 
point of view. Such an examination would 
have been particularly appropriate in a 
study sponsored by an agricultural college. 
Much of the discussion, including especially 
the revenue program, unfortunately, has 
been put in terms relating too specifically to 
the situation in existence in the beginning of 
1941. The book has, therefore, been made 
obsolete to a very large extent by the en- 
actment of the new revenue law and other 
developments which have taken place since 
that time. The book exemplifies the dan- 
gers to which authors expose themselves in 
expressing their discussions in terms of spe- 
cific conditions of temporary nature instead 
of in more general terms. 

Despite the shortcomings indicated, the 
study is to be commended for the provoca- 
tive character of its discussion. The pro- 
posals are set forth boldly, without hedging, 
and are supported with an array of impres- 
sive facts. The form of publication is 
attractive. It is encouraging to see pub- 
lishers pay more attention to the appearance 
of economic books. 

PAUL STUDENSKI 

New York University 


Hicks, J. R., U. K. Hicks, and L. Rostas, 
The Taxation of War Wealth. Pp. x, 
304. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1941. $3.50. 

This book was undertaken as the result 
of a grant made by the National Institute 
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of Economic and Social Research in Great 
Britain. Although the time allowed for 
its preparation was limited, the work is a 
highly informative and valuable study of the 
taxation of war wealth, and should be read 
by all students and officials who are con- 
cerned with war finance. While the pri- 
mary purpose of the authors was to make 
an investigation of excess profits taxes and 
capital levies, they have sought to view the 
problem “against the background of eco- 
nomics in general,” though no attempt has 
been made to cover the whole field of war 
taxation. 

The authors consider first the nature of 
the economic incentive in time of war. It 
is imperative that the mobilization of labor 
and capital be made as effective as possible. 
This may be done by compulsion or by vol- 
untary means. While in modern times com- 
pulsion is increasingly, relied upon, the 
voluntary method is also used, and it is 
through this method that war wealth 
emerges as a problem of great economic 
and social consequences. If we rely upon 
the economic incentive, exceptional profits 
and wages begin to appear, thus making 
for inequality of incomes and sacrifices 
which may endanger national unity. Heavy 
taxes which are imposed to distribute more 
equitably war profits and war wealth tend 
at the same time to check the economic in- 
centive to efficiency. 

In the opinion of the authors, the excess 
profits tax is the most efficient way of 
reaching war profits. It is true that by far 
the best way of taxing wealth in general is 
through the income tax, and it might appear 
that surtaxes on incomes above a normal or 
prewar level would-be the most desirable 
means of taxing war wealth. There are 
many advantages to be derived from an 
excess income tax as compared with an 
excess profits tax. In fact, however, while 
excess income taxes are likely to be imposed 
in time of war, such taxes are not generally 
relied upon to reach the bulk of war profits. 
The essential reason for this is that corpo- 
rate profits could be accumulated until the 
end of the war, and would not become tax- 
able as excess income. They would remain 
in the possession of business firms. The 
excess profits tax should not be of the high 
profits variety, but should be a proportional 
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tax on profits. The rates should not be con- 
fiscatory, that is, should not exceed 60 or 
70 per cent. A supplementary excess in- 
come tax rising perhaps to 100 per cent 
may then be imposed. 

A capital levy is defined as a “direct tax 
of such magnitude as to fall upon the capi- 
ta] of the taxpayer.” It is too large to be 
paid from income, and it is suitable only for 
a special emergency. For example, the levy 
might be used as a means of war finance or 
for the redemption of war debt. It is ar- 
gued by the authors that if a capital levy 
is imposed during or at the conclusion of a ° 
war, conditions will be so abnormal as to 
make it impossible to distribute the tax 
burden equitably. Hence a capital levy, if 
imposed at all, should be applied when 
prices are stable and conditions fairly nor- 
mal. The conclusion is reached that on the 
whole a recurrent capital tax is preferable 
in certain respects to a general capital levy. 

TIPTON R. SNAVELY 

University of Virginia 


CHAMBERLIN, WILLIAM Henry. The 
World’s Iron Agé. Pp. viii, 402. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1941. $3.00. 
The chief value of this book rests in the 

fact that it is a carefully thoughi-out mi- 
nority report on the last twenty-five years 
of world history. It is also the gloomiest 
interpretation that this reviewer has read; 
for Mr. Chamberlin, who for eighteen years 
has been a distinguished correspondent of 
the Christian Science Monitor in Russia, 
China, Japan, Germany, and France, is con- 
vinced that the world is now experiencing 
a devastating revolutionary crisis more sig- 
nificant than any war—even a world war. 
He believes we are in a cycle of war and 
revolution to which the present war will 
probably bring no end. In fact, we are fac- 
ing a revolt against the whole fabric of 
traditional liberal civilization, and there is 
little evidence that we are meeting this re- 
volt successfully. 

Mr. Chamberlin’s interpretation is ex- 
pressed through a discursive and informa- 
tive review of world politics since 1914. 
The book opens with a comparison between 
the contemporary civilization of Europe 
[sic] and the preceding age of liberalism. 
The collapse of the liberal era was due to 
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the first World War and the abortive peace 
that followed it. A new “iron age” of ter- 
ror, famine, forced labor, and psychological 
aberration was ushered in by the Russian 
Revolution, and its momentum was quickly 
increased by the fascist revolutions in Italy 
and Germany. After an examination of the 
challenge to liberal doctrine represented by 
each of these states, Mr. Chamberlin shows 
how “iron age” procedures and thought 
have been extended to other parts of Eu 
rope, and even to Asia and the United 
States. 

Should India and other subject nations 
be liberated? One “shrewd observer,” says 
the author, remarked that if this question 
were proposed to the personnel of the Royal 
Air Force, who in the main are sons of well- 
to-do and middle-class families, their reac- 
tion would be: “What are we fighting for, 
if not to keep the empire?” Although he 
expresses great admiration for the courage 
of the British public, Mr. Chamberlin 
doubts that Great Britain is immune from 
“fron age” philosophy or that it is fighting 
a “revolutionary” war. 

An interesting chapter on the United 
States, written, of course, before the en- 
trance of this country into the war, is 
sharply critical of American foreign policy. 
The United States, the author believes, 
should either have thrown its whole weight 
into the war from ‘the very first day, or 
should have adhered to a strict policy of 
hemisphere defense. Mr. Chamberlin is 
strongly in favor of the second policy. He 
does not believe a physical invasion of the 
continental United States possible. More- 
over, after pointing out that the first Ameri- 
can crusade to make the world safe for 
democracy was an unmitigated political 
failure, he declares that it is exceedingly 
doubtful whether this war will bring us 
any nearer to a permanent solution. In 
this connection he quotes Dr. Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick, who said: “There are worse 
things than war, and war brings every one 
of them.” One of these “worse things” is 
the restriction of liberty that Mr. Chamber- 
lin anticipates in an America at war, and 
he reminds the reader of Huey Long’s fa- 
mous remark, “that when fascism comes to 
the United States it will be called anti- 
fascism.” Even during the prewar period 
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in which he wrote, Mr. Chamberlin believed 
he could remark psychological tendencies 
here not unlike those that preceded fascism 
elsewhere. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chamberlin expresses 
his belief that, before any unity in world 
civilization can be achieved and the cycle 
of war and revolution brought to an end, 
three problems will have to be solved. 
First, methods must be found to reconcile 
liberty with economic security. Second, 
sharp inequalities in wealth between nations 
must be abolished because they provoke 
war, just as sharp divisions between classes 
within the state may breed revolution. 
Third, “cultural autonomy, administrative 
self-government, for all peoples, large and 
small, must be combined with the creation 
of those larger economic units which are 
the only alternative, in an age of mass pro- 
duction, to chronic impoverishment and dis- 
content.” 

Mr. Chamberlin believes that in all 
probability neither these principles nor any 
others that are clearly thought out will be 
applied at the end of this war. It is likely 
that “the infernal cycle of violence, of war 
and revolution, has not yet run its course.” 
Obviously, Mr. Chamberlin has written a 
courageous if gloomy analysis of our pres- 
ent social convulsion. 

WINCHESTER H. HEICHER 

Hunter College 


Wor tp CITIZENS Association. The World’s 
Destiny and the United States. Pp. xx, 
309. Chicago, 1941. $1.00. 


The contributions of thirty men and 
women to a “conference of experts” held 
at the Onwentsia Club, Lake Forest, Ili- 
nois, in April 1941, were edited and com- 
piled by Henri Bonnet so as to constitute 
a permanent record, in book form, of their 
conclusions concerning some of the more 
important aspects of some of the problems 
which will confront the “democratic coun- 
tries” during and after the war. In review- 
ing the achievements and the failures of the 
League of Nations, it was agreed that “the 
large and small Powers had not the same 
degree of responsibility and that the faults 
of the great ones had therefore had more 
damaging effects on the League” (p. 43), 
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with the general conclusion that in any fu- 
ture counterpart “sacrifices will be required 
from the smaller as well as from the greater 
Powers, to insure the triumph of real in- 
ternational co-operation.” Attention was 
called to insistence upon unanimity in 
Council and Assembly actions, whereas the 
majority principle was applied in the sig- 
nificant exception of international courts, 
without being considered incompatible with 
state sovereignty. Much -is made of the 
consequences of American nonmembership 
in the League, without adequate accom- 
panying recognition of the more vital de- 
fect of lack of good faith and sincerity on 
the part of member states in the fulfillment 
and the enforcement of their obligations. 
Lacking that, additional members—even the 
United States—would not transform the 
organization, unless inspired leadership and 
devoted followers should evolve. 

Within a legal basis for a democratic 
order of the future, certain fundamental 
human rights were distinguished: freedom 
of opinion and religion; freedom of com- 
munication; freedom of trade and economic 
enterprise; freedom from economic ex- 
ploitation; equality before the law; and 
no denial of civil rights because of race, 
religion, or nationality. Thus far there has 
been no “Bill of Rights” for individuals 
under international law; if there is any 
duty to protect aliens, for example, it is 
owed by the state of domicile to another 
state under certain treaty terms; individuals 
have no access to international procedures 
for their own protection. An interesting 
conjecture arose as to place among rights 
of man of social security, the inclusion of 
the right to vote, the right to organize, the 
right to travel, the right to migrate, and 
the right to common education, without 
agreement as to their disposal. 

Extended discussion of a new political 
order led only to general agreement upon 


the need for a political organization “to . 


regulate the relationship between various 
groups or mechanisms originated to deal 
efficiently with regional problems, to foster 
between them a feeling of solidarity and 
co-operation, and to settle interregional 
difficulties” (p. 176). In the field of world 
economics, the real problem was said to 
be “planning for a democratic economy 
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which will give a profound sense of security 
to the people” (p. 217). 

In education, the “idea of humanism— 

the notion that we are all members of one 
body,” emphasis upon “liberty of the indi- 
vidual personality,” control of nature by 
science, and tolerance with “mutual respect 
between the various cultures and races” 
(Bp. 274-75) constituted the objectives 
which were recommended. 
e The desirability of taking steps NOW to 
prepare for the future was urged, in order 
to “win the peace,” with full recognition 
that an appeal to common sense and to 
reason would not suffice at the close of 
hostilities, in the face of the gigantic prcb- 
lems then demanding solution. Whatever 
action is taken at that time should be moti- 
vated and directed “in the name of an ideal 
of individual liberty, of social progress, and 
of organized international collaboration” (p. 
288). 

Appendices list the participants and the 
aims of the World Citizens Association. An 
adequate index is included. 

WILSON LEON GopSHALL 

Lehigh University 


MANDER, Linven A. Foundations of Mod- 
ern World Society. Pp. xi, 910. Stan- 
ford University: Stanford University 
Press, 1941. $4.25. 


Being afflicted with the unshakable cen- 
viction that a sound foundation of world 
organization can be established only upon 
a moral basis, one feels somewhat of a chill 
creeping upon one’s conscious self as one 
meets certain dicta of the preface of this 
book. Dictum one: “. .. the essential need 
of the world today is constitutional build- 
ing—to find the political form of society 
which is best suited to control the vast 
forces which modern science has released. 

.. Dictum two: “Without denying the 
logic of established institutions, this volume 
attempts to emphasize the urgent need of 
developing an attitude of political dis- 
covery, so as to adapt political institutions 
to meet new and unprecedented tasks to 
demonstrate that the full promise of con- 
temporary civilization depends upon man’s 
political inventiveness in the time of rapid 
change.” To be sure, these statements are 
taken from their larger context and do not 
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tell the whole story the author has to tell. 
But for a political scientist whom the his- 
toric evidence oi long years of researches 
into human, national, and international so- 
cial and political behavior has disabused of 
faith in the efficecy of mere “constitutional 
building” and “political inventiveness” as a 
cure for ills that cry for cure, these dicta 
raise the same alarming questions that come 
to the fore in the reading of the concluding 
chapter which deals with “The Present War, 
and the Prospects of Peace.” The ques- 
tions are these: Have we here another of 
the many attempts to create a “better” in- 
ternational order by way of establishing 
more and more effective instrumentalities 
for the maintenance of that “better” order: 
a new League of Nations with a real super- 
national government, supernational police 
force, i.e an army, a navy, and an air 
fleet; with bases, arsenals, modern tanks, 
bombers, fortresses of the air, fighter 
planes, dreadnoughts, and submarines; with 
a secret service, with agents provocateurs, 
and what not? Is this another book con- 
templating and advocating harder terms for 
the vanquished and severer sanctions for 
the enforcement of these terms by the new 
more effective instrumentalities? If it were 
not for the content of the subject matter 
of chapters one to sixteen inclusive, one 
might be somewhat in doubt as to the an- 
swer to these portentous questions. 

But the main body of the book changes 
the original chill into a warmth which grows 
as one proceeds through the many hundred 
pages of the seventeen chapters save the 
last. For in the course of reading one 
comes to realize that the author Mander 
himself seems to be of the conviction that 
“constitutional building” and “political in- 
ventiveness” alone are not the solution of 
that which cries out for a solution, but 
rather that the foundation for all consti- 
tutional building and for all political in- 
ventiveness must be a moral approach to 
all human and organizational relationships. 
Chapters one to sixteen inclusive deal with 
the following topics: I, Health as an Inter- 
national and World Problem; II, The Inter- 
national Prevention of Crime; III, Mone- 
tary Issues as World Problems; IV, Labor 
and Labor Standards; V, International 
Trade and Commerce; VI, Communica- 
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tions; VII, The Protection of Nationals 
Abroad, Their Property and Investments; 
VITI, Conservation of Resources; IX, In- 
ternational and World Aspects of Popula- 
tion Problems; X, Minorities; XI, Man- 
dates: Their Strength and Their Weakness; 
XII, Intellectual and Religious Co-opera- 
tion; XIII, International Law and Organi- 
zation; XIV, The Development of War and 
Its Effect upon the Sovereign State; XV, 
Security: The Problem and Attempted So- 
lutions; XVI, Regional International Or- 
ganization. 

The procedure in these chapters is that 
of stating the nature of the problem in- 
volved; depicting the evils of past and 
present, and the dangers looming for the 
future; presenting that which has been ac- 
complished by way of national and inter- 
national co-operation, agreements, treaties, 
commissions, the League of Nations, and 
so forth; exposing the evasions, perversions, 
and frustrations of such accomplishments; 
and finally, discussing ways and means of 
preventing in the future such evasions, per- 
versions, and frustrations. The point to 
be made here is this: The ways and means 
advocated in the text of the sixteen chap- 
ters are, like those spoken of in the preface 
and in chapter seventeen, of a constitutional 
building and political inventive type. They 
are advocated because they are a dire neces- 
sity, they are measures of self-defense. 
Nevertheless, it is evident from the very 
lines of the text that the author visualizes 
and advocates a future international or- 
ganization which is expected to enforce a 
world order built on moral principles such 
as decency and justice. One would wish 
that the author had been—or could have 
been—as explicit about such terms as de- 
cency and justice as he has been about 
organization, constitutional building, and 
political inventiveness. But one should not 
be too critical, Even authors are handi- 
capped where and as statesmen and rulers 
find their limitations. 

There is not a book known to the re- 
viewer which offers a more honest, a more 
serious, and a more revealing picture of 
what has been, what is, and what in the 
author’s opinion will have to be if we want 
something better than what we have had. 
The author of this book is of the firm be- 
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lief that something better can and will be 
built if what he proposes is done. Who 
would not wish to believe that Professor 
Mander will be found to be right? 
JOHANNES MATTERN 
Johns Hopkins University 


Fawcett, C. B. The Bases of a World 
Commonwealth. Pp. xl, 167. London: 
C. A. Watts & Co., 1941. 7/6d. 


Those who are still interested in the prob- 
lem of postwar reconstruction should add 
this book by one of England’s leading ge- 
ographers to their libraries without delay. 
One chapter concerns language and another 
concerns ideologies and education, but this 
is essentially the contribution of a geogra- 
pher, The author’s thesis is that the basic 
factor in world organization or reorganiza- 
tion is geographic. There are two major 
human regions in the world—the European 
and the American. Therefore these two 
regions must provide the leadership in re- 
constructing the world. But within these 
two regions and fortified by important ele- 
ments outside, there is a division of opinion 
between “those who hold to the ideal of 
human brotherhood and those who claim to 
be a master race... .” As between these 
two ideals, Fawcett clings to the first. “De- 
mocracy,” he says, “can no longer either 
maintain its Hberté or make any further 
progress toward egalité unless it accepts 
fraternité as its guiding principle.” Since 
among the people who share this view, the 
largest, most homogeneous group is the 
Englishry, it is they, that is the British and 
the Americans, who must lead the world. 
But, by definition—since they favor free- 
dom, equality, and fraternity—they will not 
impose order by force, but by persuasion. 

Fawcett is not concerned with the “how” 
of world reconstruction; only the “what” 
and the “who” engage his interest. But he 
does admit that the Allies must win the 
war, presumably by force. He does not 
discuss the problem of grand strategy, nor 
does he outline the form and structure of 
the new world order. Why, then, is this 
book worth reading? 

It is valuable, I believe, because it pre- 
sents in popular form, with maps and 
charts, the salient facts in regard to the 
habitable lands of the world and the popu- 
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lations of the world. It will irk American 
readers to know that we rank fourth in area 
and fourth in size of population among the 
great empires of the world, and that Europe 
is ahead of us in resources that might sup- 
port a vigorous population. Sometimes 
Fawcett makes a statement, such as that 
London is at the geographic center of the 
“land hemisphere,” which many may think 
is irrelevant even if correct—which it is not. 
But he makes some interesting suggestions, 
such as that Esperanto or another lingua 
franca be made the world language, and 
that there be no stupid reprisals. If the 
English and the Americans should on the 
whole agree with Fawcett, this will become 
a war not to end war, but to create peace; 
not to defend democracy, but to extend it. 
Roy V. PEEL 
Indiana University 


Becker, Cart L. New Liberties for Old. 
Pp. xvii, 181. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. $2.00. 

Late in the sixteenth century when 
Catholic and Protestant Frenchmen dis- 
emboweled one another in civil war, Michel 
de Montaigne removed himself from the 
scene as best he could and wrote skeptical 
but charming essays for the amusement of 
his relatives and friends. In the ideological 
conflict of the modern era, a skeptical ob- 


‘server like Carl Becker is tempted to detach 


himself in similar manner by noting down 
the wishful, illusory, or obsolete elements 
out of which all modern ideologies are com- 
pounded. In the title essay of this collec- 
tion, for example, Becker probes the scien- 
tific pretensions of the John Stracheys and 
the Herbert Hoovers, and his manner is 
indeed remote. 

Yet in the present turmoil, even the ivory 
tower has been swept loose from its moor- 
ings. The practice of the skeptical art, 
which is the free play of speculation over 
human society, is possible only with the 
continued triumph of liberal democracy. 
As the crisis deepens, Becker takes a more 
partisan stand, so that in the essay “Gen- 
eralities That Still Glitter,’ written four 
years after the title essay, he is throwing his 
weight against the flood. 

Nonetheless, Becker is too keen as a_ 
historian of climates of opinion to make 
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extravagant claims for the prevailing de- 
mocracy in America. Temperamentally he 
is incapable of the tough-minded partisan- 
ship attained by Max Lerner, the kind of 
pragmatism wherein ideas are molded and 
utilized as weapons. He is very careful to 
point out that he is pulling for those values 
in democracy that are “older and more 
universal than democracy and „do not de- 
pend upon it,” namely, individual dignity, 
free inquiry, and love of truth—values that 
“since the time of Buddha and Confucius, 
Solomon and Zoroaster, Plato and Aristotle, 
Socrates and Jesus, men have commonly 
employed to measure the advance or decline 
of civilization.” 

Upon these tenets, Becker breaks with 
the “more advanced” democratic thought 
which in times of crisis would delimit the 
area of free speech, which would delegate 
vast powers to a leader, and which in other 
respects would admit the impact of fascism 
on democratic practice. Admittedly, the 
common man can no longer be regarded as 
such a rational being as Jeremy Bentham 
and James Mill once held him to be. For 
all that, Becker is convinced that he has 
enough rationality to conduct his own af- 
fairs in time of war as well as in time of 
peace. These essays, compact and incisive, 
themselves triumphs of rationality, are 
dedicated to the survival of the rule of law 
and to the universal triumph of reason over 
animal instinct. 

EDGAR KEMLER 

Harvard University 


Hotcomse, ARTHUR N. Dependent Areas 
in the Post-War World. Pp. 108. Bos- 
ton: World Peace Foundation, 1941. 
Paperbound: 25¢; Clothbound: 50¢, 
Professor Holcombe was asked by the 

World Peace Foundation to write the fourth 

of a pamphlet series entitled “America 

Looks Ahead,” and he has produced a very 

compact and useful study of this difficult 

problem. In Chapter I he takes up the im- 

portance of colonies and concludes that 

“most of mankind, having little hope of 

being able to exploit backward areas with 

ingenuity and being in many cases not even 
free from fear of suffering exploitation 
without power of retaliation, should be 
ready for some better method of dealing 
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with dependent territory than irresponsible 
management by a dominant Power prima- 
rily in its own interest” (p. 22). In Chap- 
ter II, after surveying the various methods 
of governing territories, he asserts that “the 
most democratic and the most dictatorial 
Powers alike have been unable to devise a 
wholly satisfactory system of administering 
the affairs of dependent peoples” (p. 39). 
Chapter III, “The Struggle for Depend- 
encies and the Balance of Power,” con- 
cludes that statesmen “cannot be con- 
demned for taking possession of areas which 
might add anything to their country’s 
strength. In the last analysis the case for 
or against the acquisition of dependencies 
is submerged by the more general argu- 
ment over the ways and means of providing 
for the national security” (p. 57). Pro- 
fessor Holcombe looks with favor upon the 
mandates system of the League of Nations, 
though he desires some improvement. He 
finds no answer in the old balance of power 
or in newer “regional orders,” and he shows 
how the ideals and interests of the United 
States with regard to colonies lead inevi- 
tably into a system of international govern- 
ment for dependent areas everywhere. Pro- 
fessor Holcombe does not go so far as some, 
who would put all colonies under a di- 
rect international administration; he would 
maintain the three types of mandates, and 
provide actual international administration 
only for the more backward. 

Appendices contain (1) a list of principal 
dependencies, (2) the Belgium Mandate for 
East Africa, and (3) the Convention on 
the Provisional Administration of European 
Colonies in the Americas, signed at Habana, 
July 30, 1940. 

The little book is an excellent introduc- 
tion to a subject which is being increasingly 
discussed. 

CLYDE EAGLETON 

New York University 


Houxtey, Jurian. Democracy Marches. 
Pp. x, 126.. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1941. $1.50. 


Dr. Huxley writes with the refreshing 
candor of a scientist who has not locked 
up his scientific mentality in the laboratory 
among the test tubes and notebooks. De- 
mocracy in England and in America can be 
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defined in terms of ideals, of progress, and 
of frankly recognized limitations, and that 
is the only useful way to define democracy. 
Dr. Huxley wastes no time on absolutes. 
He is pioneering in search of a new world 
order that can be established after the war, 
and that will not again be a trap but a 
road leading toward a future fit for free 
men. He addresses this book to Americans, 
knowing that many among us are also 
searching: for the true path of peace, and 
knowing that Americans and Englishmen 
must agree on the path or, as he says, God 
help us. 

The central assumption of Dr. Huxley’s 
inquiry is that with the modern growth of 
technology, the adolescent stage of laissez 
faire individualism is past beyond recall. 
From now on, the people of the civilized 
parts of the world must have the benefit of 
civilization as represented by definite stand- 
ards of health, education, and opportunity, 
regardless of the accidents of birth or for- 
tune. These benefits, moreover, must 
spread with civilization to the backward 
areas. For the guarantee of decent stand- 
ards, the “service state” that has been de- 
veloping for a generation must be definitely 
adopted as our recognized organ of action. 

No postwar order can avoid the necessity 
of the service state, but the service state 
can be democratic or ‘fascist. All the ele- 
ments that fear the loss of obsolete privi- 
leges are elements of danger pushing toward 
fascism, as we shall see when the war is 
over and the reactionary spirit flares up 
once again in a new demand for “nor- 
malcy.” There is our danger. 

Planning, which is an inevitable necessity 
in any viable modern social order, can be 
fascist or democratic, and the technique for 
democratic planning is known. Once more 
from an outside observer the fact is empha- 
sized that in the T.V.A. we Americans have 
set a standard of democratic and decentral- 
ized planning that will educate the world— 
perhaps will even educate us Americans. 

Finally, the sense of belonging to the 
community, which is the individual side of 

_any social order, can be fascist or demo- 

cratic, and for this, too, the democratic 
methods are known, and have been proved 
in both England and America. 

Dr. Huxley has shown a light of courage 
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and good sense, to encourage all who look 
with hope to the possibility of a decent and 
permanent peace after this war. 
DAVID CUSHMAN COYLE 
Washington, D. C. 


Roro, Cuartes J. Radio Goes to War. 
Pp. xviii, 293. New York: G. P. Put- 
enam’s Sons, 1942. $2.75. 


Today, when everyone has at least one 
gar constantly cocked for the radio, it seems 
strange that Rolo’s book is the first and 
most complete volume on the whole aspect 
of propaganda in the air. And more than 
that: it is a very good treatment of its sub- 
ject, both journalistically and academically ; 
for Rolo has done an excellent job of re- 
porting and summarizing the story of the 
international radio situation in the war of 
words by utilizing Professors Harwood L. 
Childs and John B. Whitton’s source mate- 
rial at the Princeton Listening Center, to- 
gether with their valuable studies in the 
field of propaganda. It is to the credit of 
Rolo that he gives full credit to Childs and 
Whitton as well as to Thomas B. Grandin’s 
pioneer study, The Political Use of Radio, 
Vernon McKenzie’s Here Lies Goebbeis! 
and others—a practice highly commendable 
but quite infrequent in the works popu- 
larizing scholarly researches. 

After an introductory chapter that takes 
the reader on a twenty-four-hour tour of 
the international radio front, Rolo analyzes 
the strategy of war by radio and evaluates 
the power of this new instrument of con- 
quest. Follows a chapter on the history of 
international broadcasting, covering its use 
by Leon Trotsky in the first World War, 
the experiments of Dr. Frank Conrad in 
the United States, radio in the Spanish Civil 
War; Nazi Germany’s offensives against 
Russia, Austria, and Czechoslovakia, and 
the attempts of the Axis to win over the 
Arab world. 

German strategy in broadcasting had 
taken long strides in effectiveness and of- 
fensiveness before the beginning of the 
present World War. Its substrategies in- 
clude spreading doubt, uncertainty, and 
confusion among those whom the Nazis 
would destroy. Furthermore, not only have 
seeds of suspicion and dissension been sown 
by radio, but the broadcasts have included 
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Nazi terror tactics. In these there have 
been dire warnings, descriptions of death 
and destruction, and prophecies of doom. 
Through dramatic delivery and repetition 
these have had their effect on morale. How 
the Nazis have conducted their poisonous 
campaigns of lies, innuendoes, threats, 
warnings, and other evidences of Kultur is 
told in detail. ° 

The activities of Britain in the radio war 
are given considerable space, and much light 
is cast on the methods of the British Broad- 
casting Company as well as English reac- 
tions to German air propaganda. Other 
subjects treated here are of importance and 
interest: how the Axis speaks to Latin 
America, what are the techniques of Rome, 
the operation of secret stations in Europe, 
radio’s role in the Good Neighbor Policy, 
and our successful efforts to spread, by 
radio, the truth throughout the occupied 
countries. 

Rolo’s two conclusions are worth noting: 
(1) The Axis radio offensive is founded on 
Nazi Geopolitik, on the close, scientific 
study of each regional audience of the earth, 
its interests and susceptibilities. To coun- 
ter this, the United States radio must make 
up for lost time. (2) “Propaganda,” which 
is evil in the hands of a state monopoly 
under Goebbels, could be a force for good 
in the hands of independent United States 
broadcasters, employing not lies and terror 
but the true attractions of democracy. 

In short, this book is highly to be recom- 
mended, both for the scope of its material 
and for the manner in which it is presented. 

Joser S. Roucek 

Hofstra College 


SCHUMAN, FREDERICK L. Design for 
Power. Pp. 324. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 1942. $3.50. 

In the reviewer’s humble opinion, Schu- 
man has developed during recent years into 
one of our ablest political scientists. His 
distinguished position is, the reviewer be- 
lieves, due to three combinations. In the 
first place, Schuman is an academician en- 
dowed with an unusual ability to write in a 
very exciting style which makes his other- 
wise deadly factual subject also quite stir- 
ring—an accomplishment denied to most 
of us in the profession. Secondly, Schuman 
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belongs to the younger group of political 
scientists who, in spite of all the antagonism 
they have to face from the entrenched rul- 
ing clique of the American Political Science 
Association, are trying to rejuvenate the 
old-fashioned purely descriptive and legal- 
istic approach to Political Science by injec- 
tions of the recent discoveries of the dy- 
namic aspects of the other social sciences. 
Frankly, Schuman is not only trying, but he 
has succeeded in accomplishing this goal to 
a remarkable degree, as his present and pre- 
vious works have shown. In the third 
place, Schuman is gifted with a unique 
ability to sponge up an enormous amount 
of material on the enormously crowded last 
decade, digest it, and present it in sweeping 
judgments which give full credit to his 
obviously unlimited energy. The reviewer 
wants to go on record with these points in 
favor of Schuman and distinguish them 
sharply from the criticism expressed in the 
last part of this review. 

Design for Power is a work which is a 
splendid example of Schuman’s peculiar 
abilities. It differs from the earlier books 
(especially The Nazi Dictatorship and 
Night Over Europe) in that Schuman has 
given up all the usual academic parapher- 
nalia of footnotes and bibliographies and 
has written a thoroughly journalistic résumé 
of international gangsterism from the fabri- 
cated Mukden incident in 1931 to the Japa- 
nese attack on the United States. His is 
a truly terrible story of military arrogance 
on the one hand and democratic irresponsi- 
bility on the other—a tragic story with hun- 
dreds of scenes and a hundred villains and 
no hero. He proves what has been obvious 
even to the most average mind—with the 
exception of those contaminated by the 
propaganda of the “Wave of the Future” 
type—that the great violence of our time 
which began along the railway tracks north 
of Mukden could have been checked, and 
with “the greatest of ease,” at almost any 
point between 1931 and 1939, but for the 
stupidity and selfishness of Britain, France, 
and America—or rather their “appeasers.” 
One, in fact, gets a very definite impression 
from Schuman that the great tragedy of our 
age hinges not so much on the abilities of 
Hitler and his boys but on the utter stu- 
pidity and bullheadedness of the democratic 
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copperhead leaders. As such, the story is 
worth reading and rereading by specialists 
and nonspecialists. Schuman has done a 
magnificent job in presenting this whole de- 
velopment of rottenness, incapacity, and 
blindness in a manner which ought to place 
his book in every library of the land. 

The reviewer feels, however, that he must 
mar his unqualified enthusiasm over Schu- 
man’s contribution with a definite criticism 
over the last few pages of his publication. 
Schuman belongs—if the reviewer is right 
in this assumption—to the group of social 
scientists who aim to make a clear distinc- 
tion (whenever that is possible) between 
what “is” and what “ought to be,” those 
who see the difficulty of relating all aspects 
of “wishful thinking” to the “awful truth” 
of politics. Schuman’s empiricism is stressed 
in his own words in relation to his discus- 
sion of the terrible reality of the politics of 
power: “This familiar game has often been 
played for centuries in civilizations whose 
peoples have been politically divided against 
themselves by the rival ambitions of dy- 
nasts or by the clashing cults of language 
and race. Wherever the design becomes 
fixed, each ‘Great Power’ must play the 
game or surrender its rights to ‘independ- 
ence’ and ‘sovereignty.’ Its leaders and 
people cannot choose between playing and 
not playing. They can only choose between 
playing well and playing badly . . .” (pp. 
298-99). Here, in short, Schuman ac- 
knowledges that all politics is a never 
ceasing struggle for power which, in spite 
of all the horrible moral implications, is a 
game in which all states “do or die.” And 
yet, Schuman’s brilliance does not save him 
from propounding a form of Streit’s Union 
Now argument: “Let America and the 
British Commonwealth at once proclaim a 
customs union and invite all Latin Ameri- 
cans to join. Let America and the British 
democracies adopt a common currency and 
a common citizenship; create a common 
navy and air force under common command 
and establish a provisional federal govern- 
ment with limited but adequate powers to 
provide for the common defense and the 
general welfare” (p. 307). 

Here Schuman fails to comprehend the 
implications of such a proposal—or is he 
writing for the incorrigible utopians who 
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would otherwise not even glance at his story 
of international suicide? Suppose in such 
a union the control of power will be as- 
sumed by such mental midgets as Chamber- 
lains or Lindberghs? What chance will 
there be for the United States to control 
the proposed union once its police powers 
and “sovereignty” have been assumed by 
a ‘unified federal government? Will the 
people of the United States be willing to 
take the risk of having decisions of their 
fate made in London? There are additional 
arguments against Schuman’s proposals, but 
we must limit ourselves to a reminder that 
our present social system depends highly on 
the high economic standards enjoyed by the 
bulk of the American citizens; how, for the 
sake of the proposed union, will the Ameri- 
can citizen ever become convinced that he 
should contribute further to his ever lower- 
ing standard of living by adopting “a com- 
mon currency”? 

Strange to say, Schuman’s realistic treat- 
ment of power politics and his subsequent 
unrealistic excursion into the realm of wish- 
ful thinking remind the reviewer of the fate 
of Edward Hallett Carr’s The Twenty 
Years Crisis (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1940). Carr’s is one of the most 
significant works of recent years showing 
how untenable is the theory of “harmony 
of interests’ and how the most ethical 
striving for “ought to be” peace has brought 
us what we have today—World War II. 
Priceless is especially Carr’s analysis of the 
“must” principle, which he illustrates by 
citing President Wilson’s remark in answer 
to a question whether his plan of a League 
of Nations would work: “If it won’t work, 
it must be made to work” (p. 12). This 
technique is mirrored in Schuman’s insist- 
ence that “the world will be federated be- 
cause it must be federated if its people are 
to continue to live in a world civilization” 
(p. 308). Yet Carr’s ruthless probing of 
the realities of power politics caves in in 
his chapter 14, “The Prospects of a New 
International Order,” wherein the quite un- 
realistic utopia of Carr destroys the very 
theme of the whole book. Schuman, like 
Carr, is a ruthless analyst of the brutal 
undercurrents of world politics up to his 
last chapter—and then utopianism gets him. 

But this criticism of the concluding pages 
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of Schuman ought not to be construed as a 
modification of the reviewer’s enthusiasm 
over the work as a whole. For Design for 
Power is a pure gold in which the dramatic, 
significant, moving, and bitter story of the 
events leading to Pearl Harbor is told 
authoritatively, with a surgical deftness, in 
a hurricane style which will clutch at your 
heart and send your diaphragm vaulting 
over your floating rib into the region just 
south of your tonsils. 
Joser S. ROUCEK 
Hofstra College 


Lorwin, Lewrs L. National Planning in 
Selected Countries. Pp. iv, 173. Wash- 
ington: National Resources Planning 
Board, 1941. 40¢. 


Charged with the function of investi- 
gating the plannd use of resources, the 
National Resources Planning Board and its 
predecessors have developed as a technical 
by-product a line of inquiry into the nature 
and progress of national planning in foreign 
countries. The present volume brings to- 
gether four such reports—two on Germany, 
one on Sweden, and one dealing with Latin 
American countries. Here, in an inexpen- 
sive paper book, is an excellent sample of 
planning experiences ranging from the crude 
efforts to control the raw material econo- 
mies of Latin America to the highly com- 


plex operations of Germany preparing for’ 


war. Because of its wide survey, the vol- 
ume should appeal to those seeking. intro- 
ductory light on planning trends in political 
economy, while the parts dealing with Ger- 
many are sufficiently detailed to engage the 
attention of experts already familiar with 
the planning movement. 

Almost two-thirds of the book deals with 
Germany. Divided into two parts, the 
material covers the years 1933 to 1939, and 
the war year 1939-40; but the reader would 
have been better served had the two re- 
ports been fused into one. For excepting 
the brief period of planning to relieve un- 
employment and economic distress, the Ger- 
man program becomes a continuous one for 
the objectives of rearmament and autarky, 
and for schemes of European reorganization 
when the expected war breaks. The way 
German planning moves from the mildest 
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measures of state aid to the most repressive 
regimentation of the people and economic 
life is especially revealing. It is a grim 
reminder that planning is as much a matter 
of motives and objects as it is a problem 
of technique. Moreover, it raises the vital 
question whether, once begun, planning 
even without its political aspects can ever 
be stopped short of complete regimentation. 

Here, the excellence of the present tech- 
nical paper manifests itself. Disturbed as 
he will be by the German account, the 
reader can turn to Part III where he will 
find national planning in Sweden practiced 
with skill and moderation in harmony with 
the existing capitalist order, and directed to 
peaceful ends rather than toward war. The 
account is a succinct summary of the high 
spots in the ten-year period, 1929 to 1939. 
In the concluding Part IV, the types, ob- 
jectives, agencies, and methods most com- 
mon to planning in Latin American coun- 
tries are briefly outlined and supported by 
appendices presenting in detail recent plan- 
ning programs in Cuba, Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, and Mexico. Like all of the reports 
issued by the National Resources agency, 
this one is clear, particularly concise with- 
out being superficial, and makes interesting 
reading. 

Grorce H. E. SMITH 
Shelton, Conn. 


VIERECK, Peter. Metapolitics: From the 
Romantics to Hitler. Pp. xviii, 335, 
i~xxiv. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 1941. $3.00. 


It has long been asserted by those who 
have been addicted to scholarship that there 
is more German in Hitlerism than most of 
the world has dared to admit. For the 
negators and the still doubtful, we have this 
book which is more surprising yet, as it 
comes from the pen of a young man whose 
ideas and ideals are diametrically opposed 
to those of his father. It is quite impossible 
to analyze this courageous work in so short 
a space as can be granted here. There are 
thoughts which are outstanding in percep- 
tion and irrefutable in making sense already 
proved by history. On the other hand, 
there are a few ponderables which are only 
hinted, pecked at. To be sure, the subject 
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of metapolitics, that “queer mixture of 
mysticism and brutality,” and such treat- 
ment suggest several more volumes. 

The outstanding fact is that Viereck has 
given us a book that is as unconventional 
as it is pertinent, as courageous as it is 
brisk, as scholarly as it is streamlined—an 
all-time high in the slow but definite pro- 
cession of books which may not be jour- 
nalistically sensational but rather practi- 
calized history, catching and threading the 
past to the present and leaving smaller 
doubts as to the future. Viereck’s very 
segregation of material shows a definite 
understanding of the problems he faced in 
accumulating proof, corroboration from the 
very heart of Germandom, in a startling, 
but to the initiate hardly new, concept and 
explanation of the Nazi creed. Arndt, 
Chamberlain (Houston), Fichte, Hegel, 
Herder, Jahn, Kleist, Mueller, Nietzsche, 
Richter, Schlegel, Schleiermacher, Schopen- 
hauer, Stein, Treitschke, Wagner, and a 
hundred others of old and the more modern 
world-changers pass before us, leaving their 
contribution towards our present, the great- 
est of all deceptions—as truly in Nietzsche’s 
own words: “The Germans are always so 
badly deceived because they TRY to find 
a deceiver”; to which he added in 1889: 
“In the most important matter—and that is 
civilization—the Germans are no longer of 
any account. It is not only manifest that 
German civilization declines, there is also 
sufficient reason for it. We expend our 
means on power... . It costs dear to attain 
power; power stupefies.” Yet all this is 
not so important—for it does deal with the 
roots of the past—as what is so well ham- 
mered out by the author: 


“The fatal danger is tomorrow, if the 
present Nazi educational tendencies con- 
tinue. These show every sign... of ever 
intensifying as the Nazis feel themselves 
ever securer from foreign or internal re- 
prisals. Tomorrow the present members of 
the Hitler-Youth and of the Fiihrer-training 
schools will be the ruling generation. . . .” 


Then the “Theology of Terror” will have 
achieved its apex and the “Neanderthalers 
in airplanes” will rule. 

It is of lasting credit to Peter Viereck to 
have pointed out this danger; to the pub- 
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lisher to have this warning sounded in print 
to reading America. 
Boris ERICH NELSON 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HITLER, ADOLF. My New Order. Pp. xv, 
1008. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 
Inc., 1941. $1.89. 

Hitler began talking long before he began 
ruling. The winds of his doctrine have left 
æ deposit of faith not alone in Mein Kampf, 
but in thousands of orations cf which only 
about one-third, some four or five hundred, 
have been printed and published. From 
these, Raoul de Roussy de Sales, for many 
years New York correspondent for French 
journals, has extracted the essence—the de- 
liverances relevant to and bound up with 
Hitler’s actions, and likely to illuminate and 
make them intelligible. These extracts and 
summations de Sales puts against the back- 
ground of events and binds together with 
interpretative commentary. The result is 
an unusually authentic self-portrait of Hit- 
ler, supplementary to Mein Kampf, with 
the verbosities, the redundancies, the totali- 
tarian flatulency even more telling than the 
self-contradictions, the lies, the hypocracies, 
and the betrayals. 

Mr. de Sales distinguishes nine phases of 
the poisonous flatulent’s progress: first, the 
rise to power, 1918-33; then the rearming 
of Germany, 1933-36; this is followed by 
the scrappings of the treaties, the occupa- 
tion of the Rhineland, and the sadistic sup- 
port of the unspeakable France in the Span- 
ish Civil War. Then came the kidnaping of 
Austria, the Munich betrayal, and the rape 
of Czechoslovakia. De Sales makes the 
Danzig crisis, the partition of Poland, and 
the offers of peace at Hitler’s price—March 
1939 to October 1939—phase five. Phase 
VI he calls the “phony” war, October 1939 
to April 1940. Phase VII embraces the 
Blitzkrieg in the west from the invasion of 
Norway to the fall of the French. Phase 
VIII is.marked by the speeches of the as- 
sault on the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions; and Phase IX initiates the treach- 
erous turn upon Soviet Russia. 

The record, de Sales says, lays bare a 
persistent pattern in the response of those 
whom Hitler has marked for his victims to 
the Nazi technique of betrayal. It is just 
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the same in his relations to the opposition 
in his own party, to the non-Nazi groups in 
pre-Hitler Germany, as in his relations to 
the European powers, little and big. They 
begin by paying no attention to him; then 
they belittle and laugh at him; then they 
appease him; then they try confusedly to 
unite against him; then they make separate 
treaties with him; and finally, having made 
them as helpless as possible by fraud, he 
takes them over by force or the threat of 
force. 

Mr. de Sales has performed a distinct 
public service in preparing the book, and 
Messrs. Reynal and Hitchcock an even 
greater one in making it available at so low 
a price. It is a document that every vigi- 
lant believer in honesty and liberty should 
own. 

H. M. KALLEN 

New School for Social Research 


ZIEMER, GREGOR. Education for Death: 
the Making of the Nazi. Pp. 208. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1941. 
$2.00. 

“ ‘Bring the children unto me, bring many 
children unto me,’ saith Adolf Hitler. 

“Ves, our Fuehrer,’ cry the faithful.” 

This quotation from Mr. Ziemer’s book 
(p. 53) illustrates both the strength and the 
weakness of the work as a document in 
comparative education. The author has 
written vividly, picturesquely, and—within 
the framework of his observations—in an 
excellently detailed fashion. He describes 
accurately the essentials of the Nazi system 
of schooling and youth-organizational train- 
ing. He piles incident upon incident, scene 
upon scene, idea upon idea, until the gen- 
eral purposes and many of the procedures 
of current German education are set forth 
in unforgettable fashion. 

On the other hand, the author preaches, 
in every chapter, almost in every paragraph. 
The sermons may be necessary right now 
for developing a proper war spirit—al- 
though that is debatable—but they often 
weaken the effect of the facts and some- 
times they seem to twist the facts. For 
example, the author is horrified (Chapter 3) 
at the German practices of sterilization and 
euthanasia for the feeble-minded, and leaves 
the impression, unconsciously no doubt, 
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that nothing like this would ever be con- 
templated except by Nazi savages. 

The reviewer does not offer the above 
comment in a spirit of censure, but only as 
a judgment that this book is not a signifi- 
cant contribution to comparative education. 
It is merely what the author no doubt 
intended it to be, a lively and interesting 
account of the Nazi methods of ordering 
the minds of German children and young 
people. 

The author does attempt some compara- 
tive education generalizations in the final 
chapter. Perhaps the most profound of 
these, generalizations is that the German 
child cries, “Let me die for Hitler,” but we 
must teach the child in this country to say, 
“Let me live for America.” 

The book has a bibliography of fifteen 
titles, including Mein Kampf and various 
handbooks and manuals, but it is without 
index or documentation. 

HAROLD BENJAMIN 

University of Maryland 


TuyssEN, Fritz. I Paid Hitler. Pp. xxix, 
281. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 
1941. $2.75. 


A new category of literature has been 
created by Adolf Hitler’s former bedfellows. 
It includes, e.g., the philosophical treatises 
of Hermann Rauschning, the intimate sto- 
ties of Otto Strasser, and less pretentious 
works such as J Was Hitler’s Housekeeper. 
They all explain in their writings the rea- 
sons, of course the plain reasons, why they 
boarded Hitler’s train, why they were in 
accord with his method of operating the ma- 
chine, and how they succeeded in leaping 
from the hell-bound train without hurting 
themselves. One thing else these authors 
have in common: No one of them has any 
idea what democracy really means. 

A new book in that particular field is 
Fritz Thyssen’s memoirs, written by Emery 
Reves, a very able European journalist. 
Thyssen reveals the reasons for his flight 
to Switzerland and France and his final 
break with Hitler. Besides minor points of 
disagreement with the Nazi regime, Thys- 
sen’s main reason for his pretended change 
is expressed in his letter to Hitler, mailed 
from Luzern, Switzerland on December 28, 
1939: 
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“Now you have compounded with Com- 
munism. Your propaganda ministry even 
dares to proclaim that the honest Germans, 
who voted for you, as the opponent of 
Communism, are in essentials identical with 
the bloody revolutionaries who plunged 
Russia into misery and whom you yourself 
denounced as ‘vulgar blood-stained crimi- 
nals.’ ” 


Nobody outside Hitler’s intimate circle 
knows how much such a statement counts 
today. Mr. Thyssen may learn the answer 
soon, since he is in the hands of the Gestapo 
after his surrender by the French police. 

For the political scientist, the value of 
Thyssen’s memoirs lies in adding some new 
proofs of the close collaboration between 
leading industrialists and the militaristic 
Nazi hierarchy in preparing World War II. 
In that connection two dates given by 
Thyssen should be remembered: first, au- 
tumn 1923, when Thyssen through the hand 
of General Erich Ludendorff made a grant 
of 100,000 Goldmark to Hitler’s associates. 
This sum, spent in the worst time of the 
inflation period, was of enormous value for 
propagandizing the idea of moral rearma- 
ment. The second date is January 1932, 
when Hitler with the help of Thyssen suc- 
ceeded in convincing leading Rhenish-West- 
phalian industrialists that the National So- 
cialist movement and heavy industry had 
mutual interests. A financial arrangement 
was concluded between the two new allies. 
Thus the industrialists’ fear of unemploy- 
ment was banned by the rearmament prom- 
ise of Hitler. On the other hand, Hitler’s 
fear of empty party coffers was banned by 
the generosity of the industrialists. 

Thyssen, when talking about his expe- 
riences, often interrupted his monologue 
exclaiming to himself: “What a fool I have 
been!” Readers of his book should join 
him in exclaiming: What fools we have 
been not to realize that Hitler always meant 
war! 

Ropert M. W. KEMPNER 

University of Pennsylvania 


RUSSELL, WILLIAM. Berlin Embassy. Pp. 


307. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1941. $2.50. ae 
This book of a young clerk of the Ameri- 

can Consulate-General in Berlin is a valu- 
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able contribution, insofar as a young Ameri- 
can student gives his keen observations. 
about conditions in wartime Berlin. 

Yet many things are misleading in the 
book. First, the title! ‘Berlin Embassy,” 
the title, gives the impression to most read- 
ers that here are the revelations of a man 
who was on the inside, who knew everything 
betause he sat at the source of all decisions! 
Mr. William Russell was one of the many 
clerks of the immigration department of the 
Berlin Consulate. I happen to know the 
real story why the consulates now are 
housed in most cases in the buildings of the 
embassies. It was only about five years ago 
that an able and efficient American diplo- 
mat, who now is Ambassador in a South 
American republic, and who at that time 
had an important post in Europe, came to 
the conclusion that, partly for the sake of 
efficiency and to avoid duplications, partly 
in order to exercise greater check on the 
consular service, and also for the sake of 
economy, the various consulates in Europe, 
if possible, should be brought to the build- 
ings of the embassies. 

Although they were housed in the em- 
bassies, however, the embassies did not re- 
gard the consulates as an integral part of 
the organization. For this reason, the title 
“Berlin Embassy” is misleading. 

In my twenty-two years’ career as a for- 
eign correspondent I have met many of 
these young clerks and vice-consuls at the 
various American consulates. They were 
generally students from various American 
universities, always very kind, polite, charm- 
ing, and intelligent. They had a great ad- 
vantage over the “embassy” people, in that 
they had the chance to mix with high and 
low, while those at the embassy could not 
meet people below a certain stratum of the 
population. In this the clerks of the con- 
sulate were in the same position as the 
foreign correspondent: they had admittance 
to higher society, but mixed, as a rule, with 
the people, and this gave them a good 
chance to make observations at close quar- 
ters about the feelings and reactions of the 
average person. 

The observations of Russell about the 
reactions of the average person to the un- 
heated rooms and the shortage of food, and 
his description of how Berliners were listen- 
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ing to the British broadcasts despite the 
heavy punishment imposed on such an of- 
fense, make this book a very valuable con- 
tribution to the understanding of the men- 
tality of wartime Berlin. 

But when Mr. Russell tries to draw de- 
ductions on the basis of only a few months’ 
residence in Berlin, he commits grave mis- 
takes. He writes that if one hears foreign 
news reports that the German people will 
soon revolt, one must remember that they 
have nothing to revolt with and nothing to 
revolt for. But have they perhaps some- 
thing to revolt against? One must be bet- 
ter acquainted with the methods and the 
mentality of revolution to understand how 
revolts come. If Mr. Russell had been in 
different countries on the eve of a revolt, 
he could have come to the same conclusions 
as he did in Berlin. I saw people arguing 
that revolt was impossible, and next day I 
reported the outbreak of revolution. How 
superficial Mr. Russell is in these argu- 
mentations is now exposed by history, be- 
cause he devotes a paragraph to prove how 
weak Stalin, his army, and his people are. 
Events have contradicted this assertion. 

M. W. Fopor 

Illinois Institute of Technology 


Torrès, Henry. Pierre Laval. Pp. vi, 
265. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1941, $2.50. 


This is an edifying story of the life of a 
shark and of a company of hyenas dis- 
guised as politicians and big finance people, 
written in a documentary and interesting 
way. Laval started during the first World 
War as a left-wing deputy in the dangerous 
society of defeatists (idealists and others) 
and of German spies. He escaped suspi- 
cion by delivering information to the gov- 
ernment about the meetings of his parlia- 
mentary group. Like Hitler, he started 
political life as an informer. But unlike 
Hitler, he has but one aim—money. Poli- 
tics, including foreign policy, is only a 
means. “Virtue does not pay dividends” is 
the device in his coat of arms. He grew 
in the shadow of shady finance, a specialized 
lawyer for large-scale crooks, and meddled 
in all financial scandals of the French Re- 
public. But his participation nearly always 
escaped public notice. Torrés gives an ex- 
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cellent, imaginary indictment of Mandel 
against Laval in the Stavisky scandal. 
What a pity that in due time Torrés—a 
member of the parliamentary investigating 
commission—did not make this charge him- 
self! 

Laval’s distinctive achievement is the 
lawsuit that never takes place, thanks to 
the system of interventions. He tells the 
author: “Failing a compromise involving a 
withdrawal of the complaint, I try at least 
to... have the dossier put on ice. Then 
all I have to do is wait for the appointment 
of a new Minister in the hope that this time 
the Republic will have chosen a better man” 
(p. 94). One of his marvels is the acquittal 
of a manager who sold a worthless piece 
of land to his own company for 700,000 
pounds. 

Torrés describes Laval as a shrewd man 
of encyclopedic ignorance, the man of the 
intrigues, the horse trader. This is not a 
literary phrase. A forthcoming deputy who 
wanted Laval’s help was told by his secre- 
tary that “President” Laval was unable to 
grant favors for nothing, and was reminded 
that Laval was interested in breeding horses. 

Since 1925 Laval has occupied the most 
important posts, Minister of Justice, Min- 
ister of Labor, Minister of Foreign Affairs 
(successor to Briand), and Prime Minister. 
In these high positions he did not even 
make the slightest attempt to do anything— 
except that he emptied all the secret funds 
at his disposal. No sum is too meager to 
attract his interest. 

The most pessimistic conclusion to be 
drawn from the book is that nearly its 
whole content was known in France, but 
the knowledge did not hinder Laval’s rise 
to power. This is partly due to the com- 
plaisance among politicians. Torrés himself 
gives a sad example. According to his own 
statement he collaborated with Laval and 
remained on friendly terms with him during 
all these years. He seems even to be proud 
that Laval entrusted him with his cynic 
confessions. 

The essential question is, of course, How 
could it happen that the French nation per- 
mitted itself to be led by such gangsters? 
Torrés answers that the bourgeoisie did not 
see any other alternative—either Hitler or 
Stalin. They preferred Hitler, and Laval 
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was supposed to be the right man to ap- 
pease him. As the book is mainly devoted 
-to Laval as an individual, this answer comes 
only as a side light. Notwithstanding this 
restriction, Torrés gives a good description 
of the fifth column in France. Lavals 
contribution to the much broader issue, 
France’s fall, is only touched. In a certain 
sense Laval was faithful and consistent. In 
1917 and in 1940 he advocated peace in the 
interest of revolution. But in 1917 it was 
the proletarian, in 1940 the fascist, revolu- 
tion. 
E. J. GuMBEL 
New School for Social Research 


Esrorick, Eric. Staford Cripps: Pro- 
phetic Rebel. Pp. 285. New York: The 
John Day Co., 1941. $2.50. 

This vigorous account of the life of Sir 
Stafford Cripps reveals him as a man of 
exceptional versatility in the roles of chem- 
ist, factory manager, lawyer, country gentle- 
man, world traveler, internationalist, writer, 
orator, and socialist. His career illustrates 
also the capacity on the part of many of the 
British aristocracy to sense the decisive 
changes in successive generations and to 
adapt themselves accordingly—a capacity 
that has contributed much to the mainte- 
nance of Britain’s vigor as well as the sur- 
vival of the aristocracy. 

Cripps’s political activities began in the 
conventional Conservative manner. Gradu- 
ally, as a result of varied experiences and 
extensive reading, he passed through the 
several transitional stages that culminated 
in the events recorded in Low’s noted car- 
toon, “Cripps is Expelled from the Labour 
Party for Being a Socialist.” The pictorial 
prophecy, made in 1936, was formally ful- 
filled in 1939, 

The biographer attacks both the Con- 
servative party and the Labour opposition, 
and he is particularly severe in his handling 
of the Macdonald faction in the National 
Government. In extenuation of the cau- 
tious policy of the Labour party in opposing 
the Popular Front favored by Cripps, it 
may be said that the trade-union leaders of 
the party were restricted by their union 
connections and by their responsibility for 
feeling their way carefully through tradi- 
tion and the confusions of prewar national 
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sentiment. Cripps, on the other hand, 
financially independent and professionally 
secure, could afford the risk of acting boldly 
in the political arena. The course of events 
disarmed his critics in and out of his party, 
and his recognition by the coalition gov- 
ernment when it gave him the crucially 
important post of Ambassador to Russia 
bréught him to the forefront in the di- 
recting of world policy. 

eThe book is much more than a biography. 
In terms of personalities and in spirit 
frankly favorable to Cripps as a central fig- 
ure, the author traces the evolution of 
British thought and policy from the days 
of “the liberal conscience” thai swayed the 
period of Sir Stafford’s youth to the formu- 
lative stages of the United Nations of 1942. 
It may be futile to speculate about the 
course of events if Cripps’s prewar demand 
for an international united front against 
fascism had been heeded. Speculative in a 
measure, too, is the question of the extent 
to which Cripps’s views of world policy are 
becoming the views of Britain and her 
allies; but the answer to this question will 
have an urgent bearing on the course of the 
war and on the nature of the postwar world. 

Wirr BOWDEN 
Washington, D. C. 


PETROVITCH, SVETISLAV-SVETA. Free Yugo- 
slavia Calling. Pp. 356. New York: The 
Greystone Press, Inc., 1941. $3.00. 
For more than twelve years Dr. Petro- 

vitch, as a Paris correspondent of the Bel- 

grade Politika, influenced Yugoslav public 
opinion, defending the unity of the new 
state and the cause of democracy. From 

March 1939 to June 1940 his voice was 

daily heard from Paris, criticizing the pro- 

German Stoyadinovitch regime and warning 

the European peoples against the totalitar- 

ian foes of freedom. After the collapse of 

France he went on with his work in Boston, 

using the WRUL and WRUW short-wave 

radio stations to call upon the Southern 

Slavs to revolt against the Cvetkovitch gov- 

ernment; and when the war came and the 

defeat of Yugoslavia followed, he harassed 
the enemy by describing his atrocities in 
the conquered country and stimulating the 
heroic defense of the people by the Chet- 
niks. A similar fighting spirit against tyr- 
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anny and brutality permeates the book re- 
viewed, which is but the literary translation, 
destined for the English-speaking public, of 
his press and radio campaign. 

As an experienced European newspaper- 
man, Dr. Petrovitch has to his credit close 
and long-lasting connections with leading 
statesmen of the democratic countries, gnd 
an inside knowledge of European affairs. 
On these two grounds he is able to throw 
new light on some dramatic events of fe- 
cent years, like the assassination of King 
Alexander of Yugoslavia and Louis Barthou 
in Marseilles in 1934. Dr. Petrovitch 
openly accuses Mussolini of being co-author 
of the Pavelitch complot leading to that 
crime. The story is explained with amazing 
details. According to the author, only the 
complicity of Laval prevented the Duce 
from being accused as such by the League 
of Nations, which condemned only the Hun- 
garian terrorists. The author asserts that 
Berlin also knew of the plot and aided the 
terrorists. By the assassination of King 
Alexander the Axis won its first victory and 
France suffered its first defeat. 

As an interesting detail for the American 
public it may be reported that the terrorist 
organization Ustashe, paid by the Italians, 
was sending money to the United States to 
support publications and spread propaganda 
among the Croats in America. After the 
King’s murder their newspaper, Nezavisna 
Hrvatska Drzava, was transferred from 
Berlin to the United States and “is still 
being published in Pittsburgh.” The princi- 
pal writer of this paper, Branimir Jelitch, 
was paid to travel to North and South 
America on false passports issued by the 
Hungarian Legation in Berlin. 

Passing on to France, Dr. Petrovitch pre- 
sents some accurate observations about the 
collapse of that country. He attributes it 
to some few traitors and to the French anti- 
democratic bourgeoisie, whose members ad- 
vocated collaboration with Hitler, believing 
that he is the only man able to save their 
class. The same antidemocratic bourgeois 
circles, led by Laval, plotted behind the 
scene against the proposed government’s 
transfer to Africa to go on fighting Ger- 
many. 

The Czechoslovak Republic, which is the 
object of the second part of the book, ap- 
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pears to the author as an island of happi- 
ness in the middle of the Continent, an 
“adult state.” Many of the known features 
of that country are mentioned, always re- 
lated with the deep sympathy professed by 
the Yugoslavs towards their Northern kins- 
men. The narrative of the massacre of the 
Czech students in November 1939 is com- 
pleted by a statement published by a Yugo- 
slav student in Prague in the Paris Temps, 
and by other sources. Also the German 
aims to Germanize Prague (p. 116) and 
many crimes committed by the Gestapo 
against the Czech intelligentsia are revealed. 
The picture dealing with Nazi rule in Po- 
land, in the third part of the book, is also 
full of details and facts collected from vari- 
ous public sources, including the Black 
Book published by the Polish Government 
in April 1940. 

The author’s narrative ends with the de- 
scription of the Yugoslav-German war, and 
especially of the barbarian rule of Yugo- 
slavia by the Germans, Hungarians, and 
Bulgarians. Very interesting is news about 
the guerrillas carried on by some 100,000 
Yugoslav Chetniks, who according to the 
author form an organized group, being in 
close touch with the Greek defenders, and 
naturally also with the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment in exile. 

The book is overcrowded with material 
and sometimes too prolix, containing infor- 
mation known from other sources. How- 
ever, the narrative is ordered, and having 
been written by an experienced newspaper- 
man, will surely be of interest to the public, 
especially his description of the horrors and 
suffering from the subjugated Slav nations. 

VLASTIMIL KyBAL 

Pasadena, California 


Tims, RicHARD WONSER. Germanizing 
Prussian Poland: The H-K-T Society 
and the Struggle for the Eastern Marches 
in the German Empire, 1894-1919. Pp. 
312. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1941. $4.25. 


This is another most remarkable Ameri- 
can contribution to European history. In- 
directly it also is a valuable contribution 
to the usually neglected history of Poland; 
indirectly only, because, studying the strug- 
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gle between two nations on the territory of 
Prussian Poland, Dr. Tims has limited his 
interest to the German side. He has 
worked in two Polish libraries, incidentally 
refers (p. 131, n. 64) to a talk with a Pole 
of Poznan, and in his exhaustive bibliogra- 
phy mentions also some of the most impor- 
tant Polish publications, but clearly points 
out in the preface that “the story that fol- 
lows is primarily about Germans, and the 
materials used in it were consequently al- 
most entirely German.” . 

Such a method is certainly questionable, 
especially in cases where, as for instance in 
the ordeal of Polish school children at 
Września (Wreschen—the author always 
uses the German place names), the very 
facts, and not only their interpretation, are 
controversial. But on the other hand, just 
because based upon German sources, the 
description of the anti-Polish campaign in 
Prussia during the last twenty years before 
the first World War (the developments 
from 1914 to 1919 are treated very briefly 
in a final chapter) is particularly impressive. 
And Dr. Tims is perfectly right in con- 


sidering the Hakatists, whose part in that 


campaign he elucidates in such a careful 
and convincing manner, as typical of Ger- 
man nationalism and therefore an extremely 
instructive object of study. 

We rather regret another limitation of 
the book—the lack of a historical back- 
ground. Starting with the foundation of 
the H-K-T Society in 1894 and giving a 
few scarcely satisfactory lines (pp. 13-14) 
on “the Polish community in Germany” 
before that date, Dr. Tims does not explain 
when and how those parts of Poland came 
under Prussian rule, and only occasionally 
recalls that “Posen province had been the 
birthplace and historical center of ancient 
Poland” (p. 139). Likewise, it would have 
been desirable to include more statistical 
figures showing the distribution of both na- 
tionalities (not only some examples, chiefly 
concerning the town of Gniezno, p. 190, n. 
2; 192, n. 9), and to reproduce a good lin- 
guistic map (for instance the one published 
by J. Spett in 1910), instead of the very 
inadequate sketch on page 33. 

In compensation, we find in Dr. Tims’s 
monograph an excellent discussion not only 
of the anti-Polish action taken by the Prus- 
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sian government largely under the influence 
of the Hakatist movement, but also of what 
we might call its ideology. Chapter, V, 
“Nationality Follows Language,” and even 
more Chapter X on the “Faith of Haka- 
tists’ are extremely illuminating for all 
those interested in the origin of Nazism 
(see for instance the motto on p. 76, the 
paragraph on “belief about race” pp. 269- 
70, and the suggested solution of the Polish 
qtiestion during the war pp. 274-75) and 
in the general theory of nationalism. The 
inspiration of Professor Carlton J. H. 
Hayes, the leading expert in the study of 
contemporary nationalism, whom the au- 
thor thanks in his preface, appears in these 
pages. In order to show the wide scope 
of the investigations made, we note the 
paragraph on the “Eastern Marches Nov- 
els” (pp. 256-60) describing the influence 
of anti-Polish prejudice on German litera- 
ture. (H. Skowronnek’s novels could be 
added to show the importance of the Polish 
question even in East Prussia.) A similar 
paragraph on German historiography would 
have been of equal interest, especially as 
leading historians, including Karl Lam- 
precht, were closely connected with Haka- 
tism, which frequently used historical argu- 
ments (see pp. 88, 247, etc.). 

Dr. Tims has seriously aimed at complete 
objectivity, avoiding to decide whether Ha- 
katism was “good” or “bad” (p. 283). It 
is, however, practically impossible to remain 
quite indifferent when studying such an 
exciting problem. The author is obviously 
not in sympathy with the Hakatists. But 
neither is he sympathetic with what he 
somewhere calls “aggressive Polish na- 
tionalism.” He seems rather to be influ- 
enced by that part of German public 
opinion which, although opposed to “over- 
simplified” (p. 103) oppressive methods, to 
discriminative legislation and persecution, 
hoped gradually and peacefully to convert 
the Polish population into “loyal Prussians.” 
Dr. Tims would probably not have made 
the “defensible guess” (p. 280) that such a 
development was possible and “might con- 
ceivably have made a difference to the 
treaty-makers in 1919,” if he had studied 
the Polish side of the problem. The reader 
might find that supplement in Professor W. 
J. Rose’s chapter on “Prussian Poland, 
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1850-1914,” just published in the Cam- 
bridge History of Poland. 
Oscar HALECKI 
Vassar College 


ReaD, JAMES Morcan. Atrocity Propa- 


ganda, 1914-1919. Pp. ix, 319. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1941. 
$3.50. ° 


This addition to the literature of war 
propaganda should be of value to the read- 
ing public in these days of war. However, 
it is very doubtful if the public ever be- 
comes acquainted with this book. Perhaps 
a rational analysis such as this should not 
even be brought to its attention. Some 
people who could benefit from this study 
are the members of our various departments 
of “propaganda and public enlightenment.” 
In this group there must, of course, be in- 
cluded the censors. 

The words “atrocity propaganda” are in- 
terpreted quite broadly by Mr. Read, but 
that- is justifiable. His heavily documented 
study is probably the most thorough analy- 
sis of this phase of propaganda that has yet 
appeared. Although too heavily burdened 
with detail for the general reader, the book 
will be found to be extremely satisfactory 
to the student of the period or the specialist 
on public opinion. Here may be found 
most of the relevant facts concerning the 
more famous cases as well as those events 
which were committed by anonymous peo- 
ple against ancnymous people. The stories 
of Edith Cavell, the firing on Rheims Ca- 
thedral, and the use of gas and liquid fire 
are briefly treated. One of the largest sec- 
tions is devoted to the subject of deporta- 
tions. Varying attention is given to the 
practice of executing hostages, of bomb at- 
tacks upon open cities, and the general sub- 
ject of francs-tireurs. The author does not 
lapse into an arraignment of those who 
committed atrocities or those who spread 
stories of atrocities which were never com- 
mitted. He recognizes the fact that all war 
is an atrocity and that isolated cruelties un- 
doubtedly do occur. But any unbiased ob- 
server cannot help arriving at the conclusion 
that most atrocity stories are exaggerations. 

It is probably inevitable that atrocity 
storjes will be used in wartime, but as they 
come to be believed there develops in the 
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mind of the public a hatred and a fear 
which guarantees injustice when the even- 
tual peace treaty is written. Out of this 
injustice will arise a desire for revenge on 
the part of the defeated nation. This, of 
course, will lead to new wars and new atroc- 
ity stories. The vicious circle seems to 
have no end. In recognizing and pointing 
out his connection in his chapter “The Day 
of Reckoning,’ Mr. Read has done a dis- 
tinct service. But only the scholar within 
the walls of his ivory tower dares to point 
out this danger. The public and its leaders 
in each war insist on following the same 
path. History may not repeat itself, but 
man as such certainly engages in tiresome 
repetition. 
H. C. PETERSON 
University of Oklahoma 


Kourt, Hatvpan. Norway: Neutral and 
Invaded. Pp. 253. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1941. $2.50. 


This is a timely book and a useful one. 
Professor Koht, distinguished historian and 
until recently Foreign Minister in Norway’s 
Labor government, here states the case of 
Norway before and after the German inva- 
sion. The latter part of his story, dealing 
with the Norwegian campaign and the work 
of the exiled Norwegian Government, offers 
little that is new, except perhaps to the 
general reader. But the early part of the 
book is a valuable addition to the growing 
literature on the invasion of Norway. This 
part is actually a source document, contain- 
ing as it does a defense of Norway’s prewar 
foreign policy by the man who directed that 
policy, and giving a firsthand, dramatic ac- 
count of the tragic events of April 9, 1940. 
In appendices it brings also a series of docu- 
ments, among them the previously unpub- 
lished complete text in German and English 
of the German ultimatum to Norway. This 
was the fiendishly elaborate document which 
Professor Koht was expected to digest—and 
swallow—at four o’clock in the morning, 
with German guns already ringing in his 
ears. 

No one is at his best when he is defending 
his own actions, and on occasion it may 
seem difficult for even a historian to view 
his own conduct with the proper dispas- 
sionateness. But Professor Koht makes the 
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best of a difficult job, He reminds his read- 
ers of the distrust engendered in neutral 
nations by the Chamberlain policy; he 
points to Norway’s tradition of peace, her 
successful neutrality during the first World 
War, her active support of all interwar 
peace movements, and her belated decision 
to arm against aggression. He shows how 
his government tried to take refuge in strict 
adherence to international law in the early 
part of the war. He explains and defends 
a phrase attributed to him, describing the 
German side as “the wrong side.” In spite 
of German assertions to the contrary, he 
maintains that no Norwegian action could 
be interpreted as unneutral. While the 
whole discussion may seem a bit. academic, 
one must concede the historian’s and the 
statesman’s desire to keep the record 
straight. 

The crucial section is that dealing with 
the invasion itself. We learn that Professor 
Koht had been warned of possible invasion 
four days before the event, but refused to 
take it seriously because similar rumors had 
reached him before and proved to be false. 
Were the Germans crying “Wolf, wolf!” to 
deceive their victim? After the invasion 
was well under way, the Germans turned up 
with an ultimatum and a proposal to nego- 
tiate. Why did Norway choose to fight 
against an overwhelmingly superior force? 
We get a part of the answer here in the 
moving description which Koht gives of 
his own state of mind that night: “I knew 
too much about Nazi methods to wish them 
to prevail in Norway and I detested an alli- 
ance with such a regime.” 

Even so, and after the flight of the gov- 
ernment to Hamar, negotiations were taken 
up with the Germans, and might have been 
successful if Quisling had not moved into 
the scene and proclaimed himself head of a 
new Norwegian government. Hitler then 
made it an absolute condition of negotiation 
that the Nygaardsvold government be ig- 
nored and Quisling be recognized. On this 
rock the negotiations stranded; neither 
King, Cabinet, nor Parliament could stom- 
ach what the King called “that man Quis- 
ling.” 

This book tells us, simply and as dis- 
passionately as possible, why and how 
Norway began her fight, how she has been 
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carrying it on, and why she is still fighting. 
It belongs in every war library. 
EINAR HAUGEN 
University of Wisconsin 


THOMPSON, VIRGINIA. Thailand: The New 
Siam. Pp. xxxii, 865. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1941. $5.00. 
@ver eight hundred pages of condensed 

facts make this the most weighty one-vol- 

ume study of Thailand written during the 
present decade. Almost any question which 
can be raised about Thailand, past or pres- 
ent, will find some sort of answer in this 
very ambitious volume. The main topies 
range from geography, anthropology, and 
history to industry, labor, religion, and pub- 
lic health. The writer is to be compli- 
mented for her exhaustive efforts to make 
so inclusive a collection of information. 

The bibliography and bibliographical notes 

are especially valuable for students. They 

will also be grateful for the material made 
available from Credner’s untranslated work. 

Unfortunately the volume is marred by 
numerous nonsense sentences and misspell- 
ings. Thus: “By a curious coincidence this 
code now leaves the country’s administra- 
tion very largely in the hands of those best 
able to bear it—the foreign community” 
(p. xiv). Or, “Although it is scattered 
throughout the peninsula, the island of 
Puket . . . originally contained half of all 
the tin in Siam” (p. 347). Or, “. . . he 
campaigned against polygamy and in favor: 
of modern education and clothes for upper- 
class girls” (p. 633). This is meat for the 
New Yorker. And many Thai words are. 
misspelled, such as Krabu (p. 524) which 
should be Krabi; Sritemmerat (p. 534) 
which should be Sritammarat. 

A further criticism has to do with the 
careless use of Thai names. Phra Riddhi 
Aganey (p. 93) should be Phya. ... There 
is a lot of difference between a Phra and 
a Phya. And Nang Klao (p. 651) is a very 
confusing collapsed form of a king’s name. 
It should be Phra Nang Klao. As it stands 
in the text it means Mrs. Klao to the ini- 
tiated. And Lakon Nang Cheewit (p. 767) 
should read Lakon Haeng Cheewit, which 
has quite a different meaning. 

A more serious criticism has to do with 
statements of fact and sweeping generaliza- 
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tions which are false. Thus: “This king 
(1782-1809) became the founder of the 
present dynasty, first taking the title Phra 
Buddha Yotfa, and later that of Rama I” 
(p. 28). This is a specious explanation, be- 
cause both titles were posthumous. While 
living, his title was Phrabat Somdet Phra- 
brom Rachathirat Ramathibodi Srisinthra- 
brom Mahachakraphat Rachathibodin.* Or: 
“When one or two Chinese are gathered to- 
gether they start a school . . .” (p. 109). 
Obviously false. Or: “. . . a ruling was 
made that any Chinese students leaving 
Siam would have to pay $(Mex) 500” (p. 
111). Quite untrue. Or: “From Puket a 
road stretches north along the eastern coast 
over the Kra Isthmus to Tung Song, where 
it joins the southern railway; and Nakon 
Sritammarat is connected with Kantang and 
Patalung” (p. 508). None of these roads 
exist. Or: “The raising of the inland postal 
rates from 2 to 5 satangs has meant that 
rural regions have been deprived of news- 
papers just when they were beginning to 
circulate there” (p. 531). Absolutely un- 
true. Newspapers are sent in bundles to 
local distributors throughout the nation. 
Or: “In Ayuthia, which is still the largest 
market in Siam...” (p. 533). False and 
misleading. Or: “Lampang has the only 
bank outside Bangkok” (p. 534). There 
are banks at Chiengmai and Phuket. Or: 
“Until more funds and qualified teachers 
are available, the Government must con- 
tinue to use priests as the main agency of 
mass education . . .” (p. 640). This is 
absolutely false and reveals a basic lack 
of understanding of Government-controlled 
schools, Or: “. .. in some regions whole 
villages decamp if a school is opened near- 
by” (p. 778). During ten years of resi- 
dence in the country this reviewer never 
heard of a case, and the general attitude 
toward schools was quite the contrary. 
But coming to more serious things, some 
of the basic interpretations offered for an 
intimate understanding of Thailand are 
false. Thus, it is asserted that a “funda- 
mental antagonism” (p. 61) developed be- 
tween Luang Pradist and Phya Bahol, and 
that Phya Bahol rallied to the side of the 
Premier, Phya Mano (p. 72). And evi- 
dence is cited to prove this serious split in 
the State Council. True, there was a split 
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in the State Council, and true enough that 
the group forming the People’s party de- 
veloped a disastrous schism. But there was 
no antagonism between Pradist and Bahol, 
as those who know them intimately can 
testify. The play is right, but the char- 
act@$ are wrong. Bahol briefly pretended 
to support Phya Mano until he could ar- 
range for the second coup d’état which per- 
mitted him to recall Pradist from exile. 

Another case of faulty interpretation may 
be cited: “. . . even today a man is con- 
temptuously spoken of by his neighbors if 
he is not the owner of his house. The first 
question asked of a prospective bridegroom 
is whether or not he lives under his own 
roof...” (p. 535). It is false to say that 
only owners of houses have social prestige, 
and it is false to imply that brides always 
leave home to live with their bridegrooms. 
In fact, in general a man goes to live in his 
bride’s parental home. 

Another serious failure of this study is 
that things are not summed up or drawn 
together so as to form a pattern in the read- 
er’s mind. It is as though a mosaic worker 
left his bits of colored glass in neatly ar- 
ranged piles, properly classified, and failed 
to complete the main purpose of his efforts, 
which was to create a pattern. The reader 
does not come away from this book with 
an estimate of Thailand in mind. 

Finally, it must be said that the informa- 
tion on any specific topic or instance is gen- 
erally inadequate, so that the serious stu- 
dent of Thailand will find it necessary to 
pass on to original sources. 

KENNETH PERRY LANDON 

Washington, D. C. 


Jackson, J. Hamppen. Estonia. Pp. 248. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1941. 
$2.25. 


Estonia and her sister states on the Baltic 
Sea are Germany’s oldest colonies. His- 
torians chronicle that in 1180 a monk from 
Bremen, Meinhard by name, had reached 
the Dvina River to preach the Gospel to 
the aborigines of the Baltic. He blazed the 
way for many German crusaders such as the 
Knights of the Sword, and many German 
merchants such as the Hanse traders, whose 
descendants have remained up to 1940 the 
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dominant cultural, economic, and, to an ex- 
tent, political class in the Baltic. 

The Baltic States have since the begin- 
nings of time been a bridge between Asia 
and Europe, and between Pan-Slavism and 
Pan-Germanism. Thus Estonia has con- 
stantly been the battlefield for belligerents 
in their private wars, while Estonians have 
passed from the servitude of one conquering 
nation to that of another, depending upon 
whose good fortune it was to win. Hence 
Estonia at various times was enslaved by 
Vikings, Danes, Lithuanians, Poles, Swedes, 
and, since the Battle of Poltava of 1709, 
by Russia when Peter the Great took the 
Baltic colonies from Sweden so that Russia 
might have a window opening up on Eu- 
rope. Thus Russia ruled Estonia until the 
end of the first World War. However, 
throughout the checkered history of Esto- 
nia, the German Balts managed to remain 
the prevailing aristocracy. 

Estonia is significant, however, as a labo- 
ratory for nationalism. Though the Esto- 
nians lived for seven centuries under Ger- 
man landlordism and various alien rulers, 
they preserved their Ugro-Finnish national 
spirit. The second half of the nineteenth 
century marks the great reawakening of 
Estonian nationalism. The little nation 
won her independence out of the exigencies 
of the first World War. The Russians in 
the March 1917 Revolution gave Estonia 
home rule. When the Bolsheviks a few 
months later took command as a result of 
the November Revolution, the Estonians 
on February 24, 1918 proclaimed their inde- 
pendence, but, to assure it, had to wage a 
two-year war against the Bolsheviks and 
then the Germans, who wanted to annex 
them. 

The Estonian Republic was shortlived. 
It endured but twenty-two years. The path 
of the liberal Estonian democracy did not 
run smooth. The economic world crisis, 
initiated by the stock market debacle in 
the United States in 1929, had its reper- 
cussions in Estonia. Four referenda, two 
proclamations of martial law, and one abor- 
tive coup d’état punctuated Estonia’s trans- 
formation from a republican form of gov- 
ernment to an authoritarian one, only to be 
swallowed up by Russia in 1940. 

The Estonian Republic will ever be re- 
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membered for its many achievements. It 
enacted the Agrarian Law of 1919 which 
expropriated, with some compensation, all 
nonpeasant landlords. This was the first 
telling blow at the seven-hundred-year hold 
of the German Balts on Estonia. This re- 
public was the first of the new states of 
Europe to recognize the cultural rights of 
nati6nal minorities. Thus, Russian, Ger- 
man, Swedish, and Jewish national minori- 
ties—Estonians all—were allowed to per- 
petuate themselves as-cultural units without 
interference. The early Estonian Republic 
was distinctive also in that it had an om- 
nipotent unicameral legislature, without a 
president, but with the popular rights of 
initiative and referendum. This young Es- 
tonian Republic won renown also for its 
extensive consumers’ and producers’ agri- 
cultural co-operatives, and its universal pro- 
gram of agricultural and adult education. 

The world economic crisis of 1929 hit 
every branch of the Estonian community. 
The distress that followed made it possible 
for Konstantin Päts on March 12, 1934 to 
declare an emergency, set aside the consti- 
tution, and proclaim martial law. There- 
after Estonia was ruled by a dictator who 
modeled his government on the Italian 
Corporative State. 

The ill fate that befell Estonia in 1940 
when she was annexed by Soviet Russia 
was due in a measure to the failure of the 
Baltic States to unite in a true mutual de- 
fensive alliance. Finland, Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania quarreled with one another 
because of their national rivalries, racial dif- 
ferences, and fear of antagonizing both Nazi 
Germany and Bolshevik Russia. The result 
was the demise of all the Baltic States. On 
the eve of the second World War, when 
England was making overtures for Russian 
co-operation in a probable war with Ger- 
many, the Estonians refused to grant mili- 
tary and naval bases to Russia lest they 
become innocent pawns in a new world war. 
When instead Germany and Russia con- 
cluded a pact on August 23, 1939, the Esto- 
nians were equally apprehensive of their 
fate, even though solemn agreements had 
been made guaranteeing the neutrality of 
Estonia. On September 28 a pact of mu- 
tual assistance was dictated to Estonia 
which her foreign minister signed most re- 
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luctantly. It gave Russia the right to garri- 
son and equip certain bases at the Estonian 
entrance to the Gulf of Finland leading to 
the Harbor of Leningrad. On July 21 of 
the following year Russia converted Estonia 
into an autonomous unit of the U.S.S.R., 
thus putting an end to Estonian independ- 
ence. 

The new Russian invasion of Estonia Was 
a mixed misfortune. On the one hand it 
meant the end of the Estonian state, but dt 
also solved a seven-hundred-year-old vexing 
problem—domination by the German Balts. 
By an agreement between Hitler and Stalin 
in October, thirteen thousand out of the 
sixteen thousand German Balts made their 
exodus from Estonia amid the rejoicing of 
the natives. As long as the Estonian na- 
tional spirit endures (and it probably will), 
there is always the hope that the Estonians 
will once again be independent, but the old 
irritating problem of the German Balt is 
perhaps at an end forever. 

The reviewer believes, however, from the 
standpoint of a historian, that the book is 
marred by an obvious anti-German and 
anti-Russian prejudice. Without attempt- 
ing to condone the harsh administration of 
the German Balt aristocracy, there is no 
denying that during the long period of 
native oppression in the Baltic area, the 
Estonians had a higher standard of living, 
were more literate, and were better treated 
than the inhabitants of any other part of 
Russia under their own noblemen. 

J. H. LANDMAN 

College of the City of New York 


Brown, Grorce W. The Economic His- 
tory of Liberia. Pp. ix, 366. Washing- 
ton: Associated Publishers, Inc., 1941. 
$3.00. 

The history of Liberia, the Negro repub- 
lic on the west coast of Africa, has been too 
frequently approached by authors from the 
viewpoints of sentimental attachment to, 
and misrepresentation of, its peoples, its 
internal political structure, and its interna- 
tional status. This study is an effort to 
present objectively “the story of two civi- 
lizations existing side by side, interrelated 
by the central governmental activities and 
efficiencies, extending from the coast into 
the hinterland and conflicting with tribal 
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life.” This study was submitted in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the doc- 
torate at the London School of Economics. 

It is important that the story of this 
republic should be told from the economic 
point of view. Backgrounding the approach 
to the main thesis is the description of the 
soil, minerals and rocks, the coast line, the 
climate, plant and animal life, roads, popu- 
lation, health, religion, education, govern- 
ment, political parties, land, communal ac- 
tivity, industrial arts, marketing, and the 
early capitalistic invasion of tribal com- 
munalism. The transition from colonial 
Liberia to the Republic of Liberia is then 
briefly presented. 

There has been a deep-seated belief 
among the experts of the moribund League 
of Nations and among some students of 
colonial policy that the Liberian Govern- 
ment itself is one of the causes of the Re- 
public’s retardation. The Americo-Libe- 
rians and their descendants have controlled 
the government, and the result has been the 
development of a cleavage between a small 
governing class and a large governed class, 
which has taken less interest through the 
years in the Liberian administration. This 
large class of the governed constituted the 
aboriginal element in Liberia. Difficulties 
have arisen in administering the affairs of 
these peoples, both because of the problems 
which they themselves create and also be- 
cause of the proximity of French and Eng- 
lish territories, the agents of which have not 
hesitated in sowing discontent among the 
native elements near their borders, just as 
was done with the American Indians near 
British, French, and Spanish territories in 
America during the eighteenth century. 

The author does not defend the inefficient 
acts of the Liberian Government or the 
selfishness of the ruling class, neither does 
he conceal the activities of the interlopers 
from Europe and the United States, who 
would exploit the Republic’s resources for 
their own gains.. The clash of Western indi- 
vidualism, as manifested by the repatriated 
American Negroes, with the tribal collec- 
tivism of the native Liberians, is described 
as a clash of cultures resulting in the decline 
of self-sufficiency and the rise of depend- 
ency among the tribesmen. As the Ameri- 
cans in Liberia referred to the United States 
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for aid, so they wanted the native Africans, 
as workers, wage earners, and taxpayers, to 
refer to them for life and sustenance. A 
difference, however, is made by the author 
between the action of past administrations 
and present ones; and he writes admiringly 
of “that creative self-sustaining economy of 
Liberia as visioned by its modern leaders, 
and as is being soundly, if slowly, instituted 
by his Excellency, Edwin Barclay, President 
of Liberia, through his chosen administra- 
tive aides.” 

The economic success of the Black Re- 
public seemed to have been assured in the 
mid-nineteenth century. This assurance 
was based upon rich African resources, the 
location of the Republic along the European 
trade routes, the rise of an agricultural capi- 
talism and an extracting economy, and the 
first plans of European traders to use the 
Liberians as middlemen. But when the 
European nations began to establish their 
own trading posts along the west coast and 
to control steamship lines, commerce, sus- 
tained only by an agricultural economy, was 
paralyzed. An industrial life would have 
given a proper balance to the economy. 
The public and private finances of the 
country were seriously affected, and the 
conviction deepened among officials that 
some plan had to be devolved to save the 
country. 

A second part of this study includes the 
efforts of the Liberian Government to alle- 
viate the embarrassing condition of its 
finances. This endeavor led to the rise of 
the chief causes for the economic condition 
of Liberia. Turning from commerce, neg- 
lecting agriculture, and without capital for 
industry, the country began the solicitation 
of loans and the granting of concessions to 
foreign nations. Tax abuses, forced labor 
and slavery, the competition of inferior pro- 
duce with the produce of nationals in the 
same area, the failure of their agricultural 
economy to support a modern state, and 
the machinations and encroachments of 
foreign capital on the west coast assisted 
the government in turning to the continued 
pledging of land, resources, and revenues 
for temporary financial relief. Mining 
rights were granted and rubber concessions 
were approved. Concessions to syndicates, 
domestic and foreign, and the Firestone 
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agreement have continued the policy of 
“robbing Peter to pay Paul.” 

In a section, “Ten Years of Firestone,” 
the author endeavors to evaluate the contri- 
butions of the Firestone Plantations Com- 
pany to the financial life of the country, 
which recently estimated its investment as 
worth $10,000,000, with 64,000 planted 
acres and 16,000 acres of mature trees. 

The writer of this volume seems to be- 
lieve that the imposition of foreign culture 
on the Africans has not been successful. 
He believes that the “loan-ridden capitalism 
of the Liberians and the recent monetary 
communalism of the Africans may slowly 
disappear to leave, perhaps, a co-operative 
Liberia on the one side and the Western 
capitalism of the foreign financial brokers 
on the other.” He finds that the Liberian 
economy of today is the resultant of the 
three systems of the self-sufficient economy 
of the African, the capitalism of the ruling 
Liberians, and the financial exploitation of 
American and European industrialists. In 
his discussion, “What of Liberia,” the au- 
thor might have carried further the idea of 
international co-operation, and particularly 
co-operation with the United States, since 
Africa is the hub of one of the wheels of 
the Axis chariot, and the west coast seems 
to be a steppingstone across the Atlantic. 

The volume is well documented, use be- 
ing made of histories, official documents, 
state papers, and journals. It is divided 
into three parts, which are subdivided into 
sections rather than chapters. Part III 
contains the Appendix, which embraces 
about one-third of the volume and includes 
Documents, Bibliography, and Notes. 

CHARLES H. WESLEY 

Howard University 


Kosáry, Dominic G. A History of Hun- 
gary. Pp. xxxi, 482. New York: Benja- 
min Franklin Bibliophile Society, 1941. 
$2.75. 

The history of the various peoples of 
central and southeastern Europe is perhaps 
less well known to most Americans than 
that of any other section of the old Conti- 
nent, with the possible exception of Russia. 
Professor Kosáry’s volume, written under 
the auspices of the so-called Benjamin 
Franklin Bibliophile Society, whose purpose 
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is “to promote the understanding of the 
cultural endeavors of the peoples of East- 
Central Europe,” is to fill the gaps in 
our knowledge so far as Hungary is con- 
cerned. One may surmise, after a careful 
reading of the book, that there are other 
purposes as well. 

Professor Kosáry bases his interpretation 
of Magyar history on the geographical ànd 
cultural unity of the Carpathian Basin—the 
general region of Danubia. He begins þis 
work with a historical analysis of the ori- 
gins of the Magyars, the foundations of 
the Hungarian state about 1000 A.D. un- 
der the “holy crown” of St. Stephen, 
outlines the constitutional framework of 
Hungarian feudalism, and traces out the 
development of the historical cultural, so- 
cial, and economic record of his people. 
Until the author reaches a relatively recent 
period, the story which he has to tell is 
not essentially different from what one 
would find in any history of Hungary. His 
chapters (VII, VIII) on the reform and 
revolutionary era of the mid-nineteenth 
century are especially interesting. So also 
are his chapters dealing with the era of 
dualism (1867-1914), the World War, and 
the aftermath. While the author is not 
unaware of the continuance of feudalism 
in Hungary and the problems that fact 
raises, it is curious to note that he always 
excuses the feudal barons, upholds the atti- 
tude of the Hungarian Government toward 
the nationalities, and reserves his strictures 
for those who, like Oscar Jaszi, attempted 
to solve the problems of the monarchy 
through the processes of liberal, democratic 
political, economic, and social reform. The 
author’s treatment of the Conference of 
Paris and the Treaty of Trianon could be 
subjected to severe criticism; likewise, his 
analysis of the pact of Munich, which 
merely “acknowledged the necessity of 
frontier revision,’ and so forth. It is 
curious to note, too, that though the period 
covered in the volume reaches into the year 
1940, Professor Kosáry has forgotten to 
note the existence of a man by the name 
of Adolf Hitler! i 

There are many works on Hungary which 
American readers might find useful. The 
present volume will serve only as a popular 
work which will not mislead the wary. 
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There is an interesting set .of genealogical 
tables of the Hungarian royal houses, a list 
of princes of Transylvania, and premiers of 
Hungary, and some statistical tables. 
Harry N. Howarp 
Miami University 


Cambridge Economic History of Europe, 
Vol. I: The Agrarian Life of the Middle 
Ages, edited by J. H. Clapham and Eileen 
Power. Pp. xvii, 650.. Cambridge: At 
the University Press; New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1941. $7.50. 


Even the most critical readers of this 
extraordinary volume will agree that it is 
a distinguished contribution and a work of 
superb scholarship. The very fact that 
writings of this sort are brought to comple- 
tion and published amidst the trials, tribu- 
lations, and anxieties of a war-torn world is 
itself of significance and brings no end of 
comfort and hope. Certainly it demon- 
strates what a will to do can accomplish in 
the face of terrible odds. All readers, and 
reviewers too, must readily and gratefully 
acknowledge the debt all students of eco- 
nomic history owe Professor Clapham not 
only for the part he played in organizing 
and supervising the work as it progressed 
in more peaceful days, but also for the 
determination and fortitude he has shown 
in bringing the work to completion in these 
turbulent times. Like him, they too must 
lament the death of his co-worker, Pro- 
fessor Power. Had she lived to carry on 
her part in putting the work together, the 
book would certainly show traces of her 
hand, and now one misses the brilliant, 
graceful phrase—penetrating, apt, and to 
the point—that she could employ with such 
charm and ease to animate and clarify a 
mass of cumbersome economic detail. 

The weighty tome—and weighty it is, in 
more ways than one—is divided into eight 
chapters, which in turn may be classified 
as either systematic in the treatment of 
an agrarian theme or devoted more particu- 
larly to an analysis of a particular country 
or region of Europe. In this case England 
is considered a part of the European scene 
and is analyzed with skill, learning, and 
insight, as would be expected, by Professor 
Nellie Neilson. Another American, Pro- 
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fessor Robert S. Smith, on short notice 
assumed the task of writing the important 
section on Spain. Here he is almost a pio- 
neer, and has handled in scholarly fashion 
materials that are difficult to use and sub- 
ject to many limitations that a less com- 
petent author might easily have failed to 
observe. 

Amidst so much richness it is difficult to 
choose, and the various chapters will each 
have their special appeal for those whose 
needs and tastes vary. For the reviewer, 
Chapter I, “The Settlement and Colonisa- 
tion of Europe” by Richard Koebner, was 
an illuminating introduction to all that fol- 
lowed. It is difficult reading, possibly of 
excessive length, but reflects the master 
hand. C. E. Stevens’ “Agriculture and Ru- 
ral Life in the Later Roman Empire” which 
followed seemed more brilliantly composed 
and faced in more telling manner the chal- 
lenge of various historical theories recently 
in vogue. “The Evolution of Agricultural 
Technique,” Chapter III, by Charles Parain 
proved to be one of the most stimulating 
sections of the whole book, and vividly ex- 
emplifies what Professor Lynn White advo- 
cates explicitly in his “Technology and In- 
vention” (Speculum, April 1940). As would 
be anticipated, Marc Bloch writes with 
crystal-like clarity, with that remarkable 
lucidity and keen insight into historical 
problems for which he is justly famous, in 
his analysis of “The Rise of Dependent 
Cultivation and Seigniorial Institutions.” 
Then, too, there are noteworthy sections 
dealing with the eastern parts of Europe. 
Georg Ostrogorsky describes “Agrarian 
Conditions in the Byzantine Empire in the 
Middle Ages.” This is a significant section 
and deals with highly controversial matters, 
matters which (more than in other essays) 
seem more legal and social than definitely 
agrarian in character. Jan Rutkowski 
writes of Poland, Lithuania, and Hungary 
in a chapter that will have more immediate 
appeal to the specialist than to the general 
reader. This is likely to be true also, 
though slightly less so, for Peter Struve’s 
pages on Russia, where the author’s amaz- 
ing erudition is brilliantly displayed. Hans 
Nabholz’ “Medieval Agrarian Society in 
Transition” brings the volume to a close 
and deserves most careful consideration, 
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especially for its pages dealing with the 
influence of a money economy. 
Gray C. Boyce 
Princeton University 


Reppaway, W. F., et al (Eds.). The Cam- 
bridge History of Poland: From Augus- 
tus II to Pilsudski. Pp. xvi, 630. Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press; New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1941. $7.50. 
Cambridge University is well known for 

its co-operative histories. Now for the first 
time it has ventured into a field which is 
neither the general field of world history 
nor the specialized field of Great Britain 
and the British Empire. Historians and the 
public alike will feel grateful for it and will 
hope that this venture will be repeated and 
expanded. There is no comprehensive and 
scholarly history of Poland in the English 
language. Thus the Cambridge History of 
Poland is called to fill a real gap. It is 
planned to be completed in two volumes of 
which so far only the second has appeared, 
which deals with Polish history from 1697 
to 1935, This volume had to be printed 
under greatest difficulties, because the war 
interrupted all communications between 
England and Poland, and many of the 
Polish contributors underwent the tragic 
fate well known from all the countries 
under Nazi tyranny. Thus we are glad and 
thankful to have the present volume though 
we may have to wait for the first one, and 
though, probably as a result of the circum- 
stances, the present volume lacks a bibli- 
ography which would have been most wel- 
come. 

The present volume is a collective work 
of twenty-one scholars, Polish, British, and 
American. As in all collective works, the 
twenty-five chapters are of unequal value 
and written in different styles.. Some of 
them are dry and conventional, others 
are written with distinction and probe more 
deeply into the social reality and mental and 
moral climate underlying and shaping the 
great events of history. On the whole, all 
chapters maintain a high level of scholar- 
ship, and almost all of those written by 
Polish scholars show also a definite tend- 
ency to objectivity. 

For the general reader, the most interest- 
ing chapters are those dealing with the post- 
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war period, the new Poland between the 
two wars. These are probably the least 
satisfactory chapters. They are written by 
English scholars who are admirers of Pil- 
sudski. Poland in 1918, and Pilsudski espe- 
cially, was lured by the dream of a great 
historical Poland and its restitution. So- 
called historical rights and the obsession of 
the past have played great havoc in Europe 
recently, and not least of all in Poland. 
What matters is not the restitution of bfs- 
tory, but regard for the rights and happi- 
ness of present men and women. Poland 
thought in terms of past history; it aspired 
to the rank of a great power for which the 
nation was in no way equipped. Without 
any consideration of those problems, Pil- 
sudski’s domestic and foreign policy is pre- 
sented in a highly favorable and uncritical 
way. “Pilsudski’s rule stands out indeed 
on the pages of history as an example of 
an absolutism which was popular.” But 
the same can indeed be claimed of Hitler’s 
rule. Probably no more fateful step was 
taken than Pilsudski’s nomination of Beck 
as foreign minister instead of Zaleski in 
November 1932. It opened the way to 
the pro-Nazi and pro-Fascist policy of the 
Polish Government. “Thus did Pilsudski 
give a wholly new direction to the foreign 
policy of his country.” That is true, but 
whether it was to the blessing of Poland 
and mankind is another question. It is 
doubtful whether these chapters really serve 
Poland’s interest. What Poland needs is 
not a glorification of the twenty years of 
1919 to 1939, but their critical reappraisal. 
The man whom the present History of Po- 
land calls Pilsudski’s “most inveterate ad- 
versary,” General Sikorski, is now the head 
of the present Polish Government. Under 
him a new and better page of Polish history 
may be written, of a democratic and ethno- 
graphic Poland in close co-operation with 
Czechoslovakia and Russia, assuring the 
freedom and the economic and social re- 
construction of a highly gifted and gallant 
people after their most terrible sufferings. 
Hans Konn 
Smith College 


Kwnaptunp, Paur. The British Empire, 
1815-1939. Pp. xx, 850. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1941.. $4.00. 
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Professor Knaplund’s history of the Brit- 
ish Empire from 1815 till the outbreak of 
the present war should become a popular 
textbook. It presents a broader outlook 
than most books of this category, and such 
defects as it has are inherent in books of 
its class. Not only is there a new fact on 
every page; every sentence is a statement 
as hard as granite. There are so many solid 
facts to put down that wasting words on 
reflections, judgments, and broad conclu- 
sions seems almost criminal. And that is 
unfortunate; for the result is that such 
books bear an uncanny resemblance to a 
mail-order-house catalogue. 

Professor Knaplund has striven to over- 
come at least some of the more glaring de- 
fects of the usual run-of-the-mill textbook. 
The political panorama he discusses is as 
wide as the globe, for he deals with the 
most formative and most crucial years of 
the new British Empire; but he does not 
confine his narrative to political events. 
The pages dealing with the political devel- 
opments in Britain, the Dominions, and 
India are almost always adequate; those 
dealing with the colonies, especially with 
the internal political movements, are some- 
what weaker. Even more enlightening, 
however, is the treatment of the economic 
and social evolution of the various parts 
of the British Empire. Professor Knaplund 
devotes considerably more space to these 
matters than most authors of general his- 
torical narratives; and his selection of ma- 
terial is almost always excellent. Com- 
pressed as the economic sections inevitably 
are, the student will nevertheless obtain an 
adequate idea of the economic evolution of 
the various parts of the far-flung British 
Empire. 

The book comes to no conclusions; the 
pages are not disfigured by generalizations 
of universal interest such, as dot the pages 
of a volume by Lord Acton; judgment and 
evaluation are beyond the province of our 
author. The style, while not marked by 
flashes of brilliance, is clear, and the book 
is eminently readable. The bibliography 
at the end will prove adequate for most 
undergraduates and laymen interested in 
studying some phase of the immense sub- 
ject in greater detail. But it should be 
pointed out that, unlike the text, the bibli- 
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ography suffers from a number of glaring 
omissions. Oddly enough, there is no men- 
tion of Dr. Buell’s valuable work on social 
conditions in African colonies; Lord Hail- 
ey’s monumental Survey—the most funda- 
mental study of African affairs yet to ap- 
pear—is also overlooked. 
ALBERT VITON 
Washington, D. C. 


Townsend, Mary Evetyn, and Cyrus 
HENDERSON PEAKE. European Colonial 
Expansion Since 1871. Pp. viii, 629. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1941. $4.00. 


Two brief introductory chapters describe 
the distribution of colonial raw materials 
and foodstuffs, the forms of colonial gov- 
ernment in the tropics, and the motives of 
imperialism. This is followed by separate 
sections on colonial expansion in Africa, the 
Near East, the Middle East, and the Far 
East. The scope of each section includes 
the geography, the government, the re- 
sources, and the trade of the era, the history 
of European expansion there, and its effect 
upon international relations in Europe since 
1871. The book concludes with a short 
chapter which tries to answer the question 
whether or not colonies pay. There is an 
index and a useful series of maps and 
charts. Part V, which covers China, Japan, 
the Philippines, and southeastern Asia, is 
by Professor Peake; while the rest has been 
written by Professor Townsend. 

Professor Peake has given a careful and 
well-balanced history, and has achieved a 
remarkable feat in compressing a vast 
amount of information into 150 pages. 
This is the best part of the book, and pro- 
vides a useful and impartial account of this 
particular field of expansion. Professor 
Townsend’s chapters are strongly colored by 
her view that the world is divided into the 
have and the have-not powers (Germany, 
Japan, and Italy), and that the fundamental 
cause of the present war, as of its predeces- 
sor, is the struggle for colonies. While all 
would agree that colonial rivalry was and 
is one cause of the two world wars, to call 
it the fundamental issue is at the very 
least an overstatement. One is also very 
doubtful whether Japan’s program of con- 
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quest in southeastern Asia has been dic- 
tated primarily by economic motives. 
There are a number of erroneous state- 
ments, e.g., that after the last war Great 
Britain seized Germany’s African colonies 
to fulfill her dreams of empire and also to 
obtain an all-red route for the Cape to 
Cajro Railway. This ignores the dominat- 
ing role of South Africa, which insisted, 
with the support of the other Dominions, 
tHat Germany, as a menace to the country’s 
security, be permanently removed from 
Africa. This South African Monroe Doc- 
trine, which incidentally is stronger today 
than twenty years ago, was reinforced by 
the fact that the outbreak of war in 1914 
had been closely followed by a revolt of 
the Boer republicans, which had been pro- 
moted and partially armed by Germany. It 
is also incorrect to say that the East India 
Company seized the opportunity of India’s 
weakness and disunity to conquer her. 
Empire was the one thing which the di- 
rectors wished to avoid, for the simple rea- 
son that as businessmen they sought high 
dividends, and conquests and administra- 
tion cut disastrously into profits. When 
describing the contemporary situation, the 
authoress tacitly assumes that the Indian 
National Congress is virtually the voice of 
Indian Nationalism. She minimizes the im- 
portance of the opposing groups—the Mos- 
lems, the Princes, and others—who between 
them represent from a third to a half of 
the population of the subcontinent. 
Lennox A. MILLs 
University of Minnesota 


Hayes, CARLTON J. H. A Generation of 
Materialism, 1871-1900. Pp. xii, 390. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1941. 
$3.75, 

To the excellent series on the rise of mod- 
ern Europe, edited by William L. Langer, 
Professor Carlton Hayes has contributed a 
volume which will certainly rank with the 
best ones by its unusual ability of synthesiz- 
ing the events and trends of a complex pe- 
riod, its rare charm of style, and its catholic 
width of understanding and of gracious tol- 
erance. The three decades which concluded 
the nineteenth century are viewed as a 
whole; the book does not tell the story of 
one country, it is not a political narrative; 
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it sets itself the much more difficult task 
of integrating all the manifestations of so- 
cial life and cultural development into one 
story, in the center of which there are not 
Germany and Italy and Russia and Eng- 
land, but Europe as a whole. This perspec- 
tive has its great advantages, and Professor 
Hayes makes full use of them; but it tends 
to obliterate the basic differences in “the 
development of the individual countries 
and in their traditions of thought and polidi- 
cal order. 

These decades were part of what may be 
regarded as probably the happiest period of 
human history. Liberals then championed 
public education, health, and social welfare 
on an unprecedented scale, migration and 
trade were freer than in any other period, 
passports were regarded as a curiosity, and 
preparations for war were frowned at. But, 
like all periods of history, the one discussed 
is ambivalent: with the continuation of the 
older tendencies of liberalism, new forces 
began to make themselves felt, the full im- 
pact of which, however, was noticeable only 
in the twentieth century. Professor Hayes, 
though he praises liberalism, is rather sharp- 
ly critical of liberals or what he calls sec- 
tarian liberals. It seems to me that the 
trouble of the period was not liberalism, 
but its waning or disappearance (on the 
continent, not in Great Britain) under new 
waves of conservatism, economic and politi- 
cal nationalism, and reaction. The competi- 
tion between individuals was replaced by 
that between nations. Sectarian liberalism 
was still strongly inspired by the ethical 
values of the liberal humanitarianism of the 
eighteenth century; there were strong ethi- 
cal impulses, not fully stressed by Professor 
Hayes, behind men like Gladstone and Zola 
and behind the earnestness of many social 
democrats. The new emerging forces which 
were driving towards war and totalitarian- 
ism, were antiliberal; they had shed the 
restraint of the eighteenth century and of 
1848. These new tendencies were felt im- 
mediately after 1870. Bismarck’s crushing 
of liberalism in the Germany of the sixties 
came at the very period of general advance 
of liberalism in England, Italy, Russia, and 
France; Bismarck’s triumph in the inter- 
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generation of materialism was no longer 
fundamentally a liberal generation. And by 
1900 the positivism of the preceding genera- 
tion was defeated by the neo-idealism and 
neo-romanticism which expressed themselves 
in Germany in the philosophy of values and 
in vitalism, in France in Bergson, in Italy 
in Croce and Gentile. There is no doubt 
that there was much of corruption and 
nepotism in the liberal administrations, but 
was there really more than under Louis XV 
or in eighteenth-century monarchical Eng- 
land or in the petty principalities of pre- 
liberal Germany or Italy, not to speak of 
Spain, Turkey, and Russia? And as Pro- 
fessor Hayes rightly points out, the period 
of liberalism was a period of the emergence 
of the masses to full political stature, and 
of an entirely new complexity of society. 
But whether the masses were more gullible 
in 1900 than they had been in 1200 or 1600 
seems not certain. 

The chapter on the emergence of the 
masses is one of the high points of a bril- 
liant book. But the two best chapters, in 
the opinion of the present reviewer, are 
those on imperialism and on nationalism. 
Both present an excellent and well-balanced 
discussion, and are masterpieces of compre- 
hensive condensation and interpretation. 
They contain much material that will be 
read with great profit even by experts in 
the field. Perhaps it would have been good 
to name the volume “Nationalism and Im- 
perialism”; for these are the two forces 
which, in the period discussed, underwent 
the most far-reaching changes. But in spite 
of these changes which foreshadowed later 
developments, the period was still, as Pro- 
fessor Hayes rightly points out, one of 
“continuing humanitarian impulse.” The 
heritage of the Enlightenment was still 
strong, though towards the end of the pe- 
riod it became more and more clear, espe- 
cially to the retrospective eye, how the deep 
shades of new and old obscurantism and 
authoritarianism were beginning to spread. 
These intellectual and social changes are 
clearly brought out by Professor Hayes, 
whose volume gains from his emphasis on 
the spiritual and religious issues of the day. 
Professor Hayes has his own personal roots 
in that period in which he grew up. When 
he was a young man the period appeared 
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to him as “a glorious stage in the progress 
of Western civilization toward ever greater 
liberty, democracy, social betterment, and 
scientific control of nature.” But it was 
also “a fertile seedtime,” as he sees it now, 
“for the present and quite different harvest 
of dictatorship and social degradation.” 
The forces of “light” and “darkness” are 
combating in every period of history, some- 
times strangely intermingling in the com- 
plexity of all human life; they did it also 
in the last decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Previously we saw too much of the 
“light,” now sometimes we are inclined to 
stress the “darkness.” 

Individual judgment will vary, but on 
the whole, Professor Hayes has succeeded 
in a task of utmost difficulty—to present 
as broadminded and well-balanced a pic- 
ture of a critical and crucial period of our 
recent history, whose children we all are, 
as is humanly possible. 

Hans KOHN 

Smith College 


McLintockx, A. H. The Establishment of 
Constitutional Government in Newfound- 
land, 1783-1832. Pp. xii, 246. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1941. 
$5.00. 

This book tells, with great skill and sym- 
pathetic understanding, how an unwanted 
colony struggled against the forces of ad- 
versity, overcame them, and finally gained 
from a reluctant mother country full recog- 
nition of its colonial status and the grant 
of representative government. 

Dr. McLintock explains how the settle- 
ment of Newfoundland was deliberately and 
systematically obstructed by the selfish atti- 
tude of the West Country merchants and 
by the unenlightened policy pursued by the 
British Government in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The merchants of the 
west of England regarded the growth of a 
settled population in Newfoundland as a 
dire threat to their profitable monopoly of 
the prolific cod fishery on the banks of 
Newfoundland. Accordingly, they exerted 
all their powerful influence with the British 
Parliament to secure the enactment of harsh 
laws forbidding permanent settlement in the 
island. It was Newfoundland’s misfortune 
that this narrow view happened to coincide 
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with the economic and naval policy of the 
British Government during that fateful pe- 
riod. That mistaken policy was inspired 
by the mercantilist economics predominant 
at that time, which saw in the Newfound- 
land fishery only the source of a favorable 
flow of trade to Great Britain and a nursery 
of hardy seamen who could and did main- 
tain British naval supremacy. That com- 
bination of commercial exploitation and fal- 
lagious economic theory resulted in a chain 
of repressive legislation which bound the 
unfortunate colony hand and foot. In that 
chain the most formidable links were forged 
by the Western Charter issued by the Privy 
Council in 1634, the Act of King William 
IIL passed in 1698, and “‘Palliser’s Act” of 
1775. 

This restrictive legislation produced dis- 
astrous effects. It discouraged settlement 
so effectively that in 1783 the resident 
population amounted to only 10,000 souls 
—and this, two centuries after Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert had taken formal possession 
of Newfoundland in the name of Queen 
Elizabeth. Moreover, not only was coloni- 
zation retarded, but political paralysis and 
judicial chaos descended upon the un- 
happy island; for Great Britain imposed on 
Newfoundland a “system of government” 
suited only to the then prevalent conception 
of the country as “a great ship, moored to 
the fishing banks.” Newfoundland was 
treated as a mere “fief of Admiralty” and 
was misruled, first by tyrannical and ig- 
norant “fishing Admirals” and later by 
naval governors who resided in the island 
only for a few months each year, during 
the actual fishing season. Furthermore, 
Newfoundland’s interests were carelessly 
sacrificed to the exigencies.of British diplo- 
macy; she was used as an unimportant 
pawn on the international chessboard. Ex- 
travagant concessions on the “Treaty 
Shore” of Newfoundland were accorded to 
France by the Treaty of Versailles in 1783 
and were inexcusably confirmed by the 
Treaties of Paris in 1814 and +815. These 
French treaty rights became a source of 
perennial discord between Great Britain 
and France, and bequeathed to the re- 
sponsible government of Newfoundland the 
„tragic legacy of a well-nigh insoluble prob- 
lem, which, on more than one occasion dur- 
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ing the nineteenth century, threatened to 
embitter the relations between Great Brit- 
ain and the loyal population of her “oldest 
colony.” 

Fortunately, however, Newfoundland 
gradually threw off the shackles of re- 
pressive legislation. It was the war against 
Revolutionary France and the war against 
Napoleon that gave her first real chance of 
freedom. Her naval governors; absorbed 
in their wartime responsibilities, were wn- 
able to enforce the draconic laws against 
the settlement; the increased hazards of 
the Atlantic voyage caused many fishermen 
to spend the winter in the island, year after 
year; and the scarcity of imported provi- 
sions compelled the inhabitants to cultivate 
the soil of Newfoundland. The growth of 
the resident population gave birth to the 
seal fishery and to the prosecution of the 
“shore” fishery as distinct from the “bank” 
fishery, which still remained the close pre- 
serve of the West Country merchants. 

Thus Newfoundland was slowly trans- 
formed from a fishing station to a settled 
colony. This all-important transition passed 
through three well-defined stages. The first 
was marked by the establishment of a 
permanent governor in the island in 1818; 
the second, by the repeal of King William’s 
Act and “Palliser’s Act,” and by the re- 
organization of the hitherto corrupt and 
incompetent judicial system in 1824; and 
the third, by the grant of representative 
government in 1832. 

Dr. McLintock develops his theme with 
convincing logic. He is at his best when 
he relates internal events in Newfoundland 
to the wider movements of the period, as, 
for instance, when he traces the connection 
between the triumph of laissez faire eco- 
nomics and utilitarian politics in Great Brit- 
ain and the repeal of the antisettlement laws 
in Newfoundland; and again, when he at- 
tributes the grant of representative govern- 
ment not only to the persistent agitation of 
Newfoundland patriots but also to the vic- 
tory of the cause of parliamentary reform 
in Great Britain. 

Dr. McLintock’s character sketches, too, 
although few in number, are unerringly exe- 
cuted, particularly his portrayal of Dr. 
Parson, of Patrick Morris, and of Sir 
Thomas Cochrane. The author’s style is 
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lucid and interesting. He is no dry-as-dust 
historian, for the past seems to come to life 
again in the pages of his book. But the 
deepest impression left with the reader is 
the painstakingly accurate research and the 
profound scholarship which Dr. McLintock 
has brought to his task. Not the least im- 
portant parts of this admirable volume are 
its copious bibliography and its valuable 
appendices, especially the map showing the 
fishing areas of Newfoundland, the extracts 
from the treaties granting fishing rights to 
the United States and to France, and the 
graphs illustrating the close connection be- 
tween the growth of a resident population 
and the expansion of the “shore” fishery. 

Newfoundland has been neglected all too 
long by the scientific historian, and Dr. 
McLintock’s treatise is on that account all 
the more welcome, particularly as it makes 
its appearance at a time when the English- 
speaking democracies are beginning to real- 
ize anew the crucial strategic significance of 
the great island as an essential link in the 
vital Atlantic supply route and as the east- 
ernmost bastion of the defenses of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

A. M. FRASER 
Memorial University College 
St. John’s, Newfoundland 


VAN Doren, CARL. Secret History of the 
American Revolution. Pp. xvi, 534. New 
York: The Viking Press, 1941. $3.75. 


Except for advertising purposes, the title 
of this important book was not too well 
chosen. The word “secret” in any book title 
is likely to convey the impression that the 
work is a product of hitherto unknown, or 
at least unused, sources, and that the total 
picture presented is new and sensational. 
Certain prefatory statements by the author, 
as well as the book’s subtitle, encourage this 
view. The author says that the “unknown 
or neglected sources” used in writing his 
book “add so much to the old story as to 
make it virtually new” (p. v). Again: 
“Though innumerable printed sources have 
been consulted for this book, its principal 
sources are manuscripts” (p. vit). 

This reviewer finds by actual count that 
two-thirds of Mr. Van Doren’s notes make 
reference to printed materials, and only 
one-third to manuscript materials, the lat- 
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ter including facsimiles as well as docu- 
ments in the Appendix reproduced from 
manuscripts. In some chapters (I, VI, 
VII, VIII, X, and XVII), from 75 to 90 
per cent of the references are to printed 
works, primary and secondary. Among the 
printed sources frequently cited are such 
old stand-bys as Force’s American Archives, 
the Journals of the Continental Congress, 
and Smyth’s edition of Franklin’s Writings. 
Doubtless there is much in these collec- 
tions that merits re-examination—Mr. Van 
Doren’s book rather proves this; but they 
are scarcely the type of materials that one 
would expect to find extensively cited in a 
work supposed to be a breath-taking secret 
history. In the British Headquarters Pa- 
pers the author found some new and secret 
material—material that fills in the gaps of 
stories long well known or that occasionally 
makes a whole contribution to knowledge. 
Dr. R. G. Adams, in his sketch of Arnold’s 
career for the Dictionary of American Bi- 
ography, alluded to the British Headquar- 
ters Papers and apparently had made some 
use of them. However, it was left for Mr. 
Van Doren to reveal the richness of that 
collection. 

If by a secret history of the American 
Revolution is meant a history of the seamy 
side of that movement, the present work is 
far from complete. Two-thirds of the nar- 
rative pages are devoted to the Arnold trea- 
son, and the remaining one-third to lesser 
traitors and to various British efforts to win 
the war by making use of “fifth colum- 
nists.’ Obviously, the general story of 
peculation and graft and of the use of 
public office for private gain is not told 
here. 

The book is skillfully written and carries 
one right along from intrigue to intrigue 
and rascality to rascality. The procedures 
of treason—cipher dispatches, invisible inks, 
intermediaries, pseudonyms, and deceptive 
letters—all are treated at length in this 
interesting volume. It shows clearly that 
Arnold’s patriotism foundered on a rock 
that has shattered more than one man’s 
loyalty, namely, financial greed. 

While not as epochal an event in re- 
search and publication as its title and cer- 
tain of its other features might lead one 
to suppose, Mr. Van Doren’s book is never- 
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theless so important an addition to the 
literature of the American Revolution as 
to become required reading for students of 
that movement. 
JENNINGS B. SANDERS 
University of Tennessee 


Bugnett, Epmunp Copy. The Continental 
Congress. Pp. xvii, 757. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1941. $6.00. 


The Continental Congress was the co- 
hesive force and the directive agency of the 
American Revolution. As a body, it was 
far more important than the much-written- 
of diplomats and generals, no one of whom 
was ultimately indispensable. Congress 
alone provided for the common action of 
thirteen independent and unco-operative 
states, and if at any time during the Revo- 
lution it had ceased to function, the move- 
ment would have collapsed forthwith. Con- 
temporaries and subsequent writers have 
charged that it was neither efficient nor 
powerful, but the charge is not relevant to 
an understanding of the part played by 
Congress, and is usually made without 
proper knowledge of the simple political 
facts of the time. Furthermore, Congress 
was often dominated by interminably lo- 
quacious and pettily disputatious politicians. 
But then, what deliberative body is not? 
In the case of the Continental Congress it 
is well to remember that it was dealing with 
revolutionary conditions for which there 
were few precedents; that its members were 
also statesmen who differed greatly over the 
principles of government and whose dis- 
putations therefore arose more from deeply 
felt convictions than from mere obstruc- 
tionism. 

The critics of Congress from that day to 
this have damned it for what it did not, do, 
but until Dr. Burnett set to work, no one 
ever bothered to tell what it did do. The 
record of Congress is a notable one. Con- 
gress, or, to be more precise, political 
groups working through Congress, got the 
Revolution going; raised and supplied 
armies; engaged in diplomacy; established 
precedents and procedures without number; 
and made notable advances in peacetime, 
particularly with regard to the national do- 
main. In short, Congress performed the 
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functions of a central government without 
the power usually possessed by one. It 
achieved what it did by persuasion and 
interminable argument, for it could not 
coerce either the states or their individual 
citizens. 

No one knows the material better than 
Dr. Burnett. His edition of the letters of 
the members of the Congress is one of “the 
landmarks of American historiography. In 
the present volume he relates in detail mest 
of the problems, large and small, that occu- 
pied Congress from 1774 to 1789. The 
concentration is on events in Congress, a 
concentration which occasionally leads to 
interpretations that are at least arguable. 
While Congress was the central force in the 
Revolution, its actions often reflected shift- 
ing political balances within and among the 
states. The discussion of such events as 
the request of the revolutionary parties for 
“advice” on the establishment of civil gov- 
ernment in 1775, the movement for inde- 
pendence, and Shay’s Rebellion would have 
benefited from a closer attention to the in- 
ternal history of the states and its relation 
to the action of Congress. 

In the treatment of Congress itself, it is 
this reviewer’s belief that Dr. Burnett tends 
to treat Congress too much as a whole, 
with too little emphasis on the sharpness of 
the political divisions that existed during its 
life. On the other hand, Dr. Burnett is 
keenly appreciative of the role of indi- 
viduals who through long acquaintance have 
become human beings to him. For once, 
John Adams receives proper appreciation 
for his part in the Revolution. 

The great contribution of this book is 
that it sets forth in accurate detail situa- 
tions inadequately studied by, and even 
unknown to, writers on the period. Only 
the close student of the Journals and the 
Letters will realize that embedded in these 
hundreds of smooth-flowing pages are lit- 
erally dozens of scholarly monographs here 
printed for the first time. While not every 
student of the period will agree with all of 
Dr. Burnett’s interpretations, all of them 
will agree that their debt to him for this 
book, as for his edition of the Letters, is a 
very great one indeed. 

MERRILL JENSEN 

University of Washington 
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Brant, Irvinc. James Madison: The Vir- 
ginia Revolutionist, 1751-1780. Pp. 471. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1941. 
$4.50. 

Mr. Brant is the first of the modern 
school of biographers to become interested 
in James Madison. That Madison has been 
so long neglected may not be surprising. 
He was rather young and too retiring to 
compete successfully with such Revolu- 
tionary personalities as Jefferson, Washing- 
ton, and the Adams’ among others. Pos- 
sessing neither the gift of pen nor the fire 
of oratory, he remained a dependable sec- 
ond line of defense for such men as George 
Mason and Patrick Henry in Virginia, as 
he did on the national scene to Thomas 
Jefferson. Madison’s name is irrevocably 
integrated with the Constitution. Nothing 
he did before or after remotely challenged 
the high position he attained at the Phila- 
delphia convention. He has become a sym- 
bol of early American constitutionalism; an 
idea; or a state of mind rather than a per- 
son of flesh and bones. 

Mr. Brant struggles desperately, though 
one cannot say too successfully, in this first 
of a projected three-volume biography to 
bring the man Madison to life—to make a 
real, living human being out of him and to 
explain what made him tick. The reader 
cannot fail to suffer with the author in his 
conscientious labor to find something in the 
first thirty years of Madison’s life that indi- 
cates that he possessed a spark of vitality 
or any of the human frailties that give life 
to bones and flesh. It is extremely difficult, 
as this biography demonstrates, to instill a 
verve for living into a man who could write 
at the ripe age of twenty-two: “I am too 
dull and infirm now to look for any extra- 
ordinary things in this world, for I think 
my sensations for many months past have 
intimated to me not to expect a long or 
healthy life . . . and therefore have little 
spirit and alacrity to set about anything 
that is difficult in acquiring and useless in 
possessing after one has exchanged time for 
eternity.” 

The author has done an exceedingly fine 
job of ferreting out all the facts concerning 
Madison’s life and actions. He has covered 
carefully all the original materials. This 
has enabled him to clarify many obscure 
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points and to throw light on many others. 
In fact, it appears at times that Mr. Brant 
suspects all who have written on the sub- 
ject, but especially Rives. This leads the 
author ‘to digress frequently, which detracts 
from the flow of an otherwise smoothly 
flowing story. Thus one finds after seven 
pages of reading that Madison’s mother’s 
name was actually “Nelly” and not “Elea- 
nor” as stated by Rives, Again, one dis- 
covers that George Mason is the accredited 
authority for the Virginia Bill of Rights and 
Constitution. The author also contributes 
his bit, which is not inconsiderable, to the 
long polemic over the sources of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. Incidentally, while 
arguing these points, Madison’s insistence 
on religious liberty is brought out. 

But if the author seeks to find the facts 
about Madison and to correct certain mis- 
conceptions, he also has his own precon- 
ceived ideas about his subject. For ex- 
ample, he seeks to show that Madison as 
early as 1775 was thinking in terms of a 
national unity. Although this point is ar- 
gued persuasively and bolstered by many 
footnotes, the reviewer is of the opinion 
that the author would have been on sounder 
ground to have argued that Madison under- 
stood the forces, particularly economic, that 
demanded a strong national government, 
and that he looked at them realistically. 
Therefore he did not resist them, as did 
some of his colleagues. That Madison was 
a nationalist in the sense of James Wilson 
is difficult to prove. Of course, we shall 
have more of this in Volume II. 

We get little insight in this volume as to 
why Madison believed what he did. There 
are two excellent chapters on Madison’s 
education. “The Making of a Whig” is 
the better of the two. Here it is learned 
that he studied Montesquieu, Burlamaqui, 
Vattel, and others under the guidance of 
Dr. Witherspoon at Princeton. That Madi- 
son got Whig ideas from these authors no 
one would deny, but there were those who 
read these same authorities and were not 
convinced. An analysis of the forces that 
tended to give substance to the ideas 
learned from his reading would throw a 
great deal of light upon what caused Madi- 
son to accept them and to spend most of 
his life fighting for them. That Madison 
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understood these forces, at least in part, 
is evident in The Federalist and in his 
notes on the Convention. 

With all this carping, Mr. Brant has 
given us a long-awaited study of the early 
years of James Madison (1751-1780). It 
is extremely well documented, readable and 
substantial. If the two remaining volumes 
are as good as the first, students of Ameri- 
can constitutional theory will owe a debt 
ofa gratitude to Mr. Brant. 

Ray F. Harvey 

New York University 


Wines, Harry EMERSON. Anthony Wayne: 
Trouble Shooter of the American Revolu- 
tion. Pp. xii, 514. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1941. $3.75. 

This new biography of Wayne is a hook 
of interesting contrasts. It contains imagi- 
native flights for which adequate docu- 
mentation could be neither hoped for nor 
desired. Such accounts are to be found 
here and there throughout the book, but 
along with them there is a vast amount of 
good stuff dug from many sources, including 
the hitherto unused Wayne family archives. 
Much of this is new material for the life 
of Wayne and also new for the military 
history of the Revolution. Most military 
narratives are replete with stories of the 
inefficiency of Congress, the quibbling of 
its members, the indifference of the com- 
mon soldiers, and the like. Some day, per- 
haps, a history will be written in which 
adequate attention will be given to the 
vanity, the stupidity, and the brutality of 
some of the officers. Many a common man 
who responded to the appeal to fight for 
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way of discipline, and little but high living, 
fancy dressing, and jealous bickering over 
rank among officers who had neither skill 
in military affairs nor personal qualifications 
for the leadership of men. When such a 
book is written, this biography will be a 
valuable source of detail. 

So far as Wayne is concerned, the facts 
presented strip him of most of the glamour 
accorded him by tradition. If convention 
did not prohibit the use of the language of 
the streets in scholarly journals, one would 
be tempted to call him a “heel.” His treat- 
ment of his wife was only a little less brutal 
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psychologically than his treatment of sol- 
diers was brutal physically. And whether 
he was a knave or a fool or both in his af- 
fairs with various women must be left to 
the judgment of the individual reader. It 
is only when he was engaged in battle that 
he showed admirable qualities. Then he 
had courage and initiative. The author be- 
lieves that he had sound military knowledge 
which he was as willing to share with Wash- 
ington as Washington was unwilling to aç- 
cept it. 

Wayne failed in all he tried after the 
Revolution until he was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the armies of the United 
States to fight the western Indians. 

In this campaign Wayne grows in stature. 
He planned carefully and well, and at the 
Battle of Fallen Timbers and the Treaty of 
Greeneville he succeeded where others had 
failed miserably. No small factor in the 
enhancement of his character is the pleas- 
ant contrast he offers to James Wilkinson, 
his fellow officer who sought to displace him 
by a variety of treacherous means. Shortly 
after his greatest success, Wayne died, and 
the book ends with an unusual account of 
how he happens to be buried in two places 
at once. ` 

MERRILL JENSEN 
University of Washington 


Witiiams, T. Harry. Lincoln and the 
Radicals. Pp. 413. Madison: University 
of Wisconsin Press, 1941. $3.00. 


Were this volume labeled just “The Radi- 
cals,” there would be far less reason to 
quarrel with it. Here is a carefully docu- 
mented study of those narrow, self-seeking, 
politically minded Republicans who looked 
upon the Civil War, above all, as a God- 
given opportunity to advance their own 
fortunes and perpetuate their own party. 
Most of them had devoted their budding 
careers to a shifting and precarious opposi- 
tion. Now that they had achieved control, 
even though at the expense of a divided 
country, their first concern was to retain 
it. Dr. Williams has centered most of his 
research and attention on the creature they 
erected to accomplish this, the Committee 
on the Conduct of the War. 

Certainly with intent, the membership of 
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this famous committee was such as to vest 
control in those Republican leaders who 
were least scrupulous and least idealistic, 
those devoted first of all to the triumph of 
the sordid Radical aims. It is significant 
that neither Thaddeus Stevens nor Charles 
Sumner was chosen, although they were 
Abolitionists of longer standing and firmer 
convictions than any of the committee with 
the possible exception of Julian, and were 
to become the outstanding Radicals in the 
Congress once their political purposes were 
no longer held in rein by their absorption 
in winning the war. 

Dr. Williams has focused his interest not 
merely on the Radicals, but on a special 
segment among them. He has, in conse- 
quence, pushed into the background the 
purposes, the tactics, and the accomplish- 
ments of the President, and represented 
them out of their proper proportions. So 
far as this book is concerned, Lincoln ap- 
pears to be the ineffectual, gauche individual 
so many of his contemporaries regarded 
him. The struggle of the committee with 
McClellan is described powerfully and in 
detail; but Lincoln’s own efforts to infuse 
into this gifted organizer the dynamic quali- 
ties of leadership—these are barely hinted 
at. The disappointment of Wade, Chandler 
& Co. when Meade let Lee get away scot 
free after Gettysburg is depicted in all its 
savagery; yet the keener agony of the Presi- 
dent is neglected. The rather superficial 
reactions of the Radicals to Greeley’s Ni- 
agara Falls negotiations in the summer of 
64 and Blair’s mission to Richmond in 
January °65, followed by Lincoln’s abortive 
meeting with Confederate commissioners— 
these are amply portrayed. But the ex- 
quisite finesse with which Lincoln gave 
Greeley his head and permitted him to 
make a public fool of himself, without jeop- 
ardizing any essential principle, the equally 
masterly way in which he used the later 
negotiations as a sounding board to give 
wide publicity to his terms of peace—how 
casually these are treated! 

The result is a picture without propor- 
tion. Congress, or rather a ruthless seg- 
ment of Congress, appears to have been in 
the saddle. Yet the truth is that by the 
quiet, subtle, silken genius for management 
which was Lincoln’s most valuable quality, 
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he was actually the guiding spirit of the 
Nation through its greatest crisis. 
ALPHONSE B. MILLER 
Philadelphia 


LreecH, Marcarer. Reveille in Washing- 
ton, 1860-1865. Pp. x, 483. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1941. $3.50. 


How difficult it is to write precise, objec- 
tive history without becoming pedantic! 
And just as difficult to tell a dramatic story 
without sacrificing accuracy! That Marga- 
ret Leech has succeeded in doing both ex- 
plains the popularity of Reveille in Wash- 
ington, and is the reason why professional 
as well as casual readers acclaim it. 

By tireless delving into contemporary 
newspapers, particularly those published at 
the Capital itself, by careful editing of what 
must have been an unwieldy mass of mate- 
rial, and by a high degree of narrative skill, 
the author has made that raw, almost rustic, 
city, suddenly thrust into world prominence 
and burdened with the cares of'a metropo- 
lis, come wholly alive. Especially in her 
portrayal of the first impact of war upon its 
people, its outlook, its resources, its nerves, 
has she produced a vibrant and glowing 
panorama. Her thumbnail sketches of old 
General Scott, patriotic but senile, eager 
but too worn out to do his share; of Bu- 
chanan, a gentleman lacking the manliness 
to give point to his gentility; of the secret 
arrival of the President and the not so 
secret doubts about his stature; of the 
drowsy hamlet called upon over night to 
provide the facilities and the horizon of a 
great city; of the first gauche fervent, naive 
volunteers; of the first mad military adven- 
ture and the first military disaster—all of 
these are etched with a sure and masterly 


hand. The chapter entitled “The Great ` 


Coming of the Wounded” should be singled 
out for telling so superlatively the story of 
human agony and fortitude which is gen- 
erally subordinated to the blare of trumpets, 
the strutting figures of commanders, the 
vast complications of strategy. It is in 
reproducing thus the drama of the indi- 
vidual, the man in the street, the woman 
of the streets, the bewildered buck private, 
that Miss Leech is at her best. 

If it be fair to cavil with a work so gen- 
erally satisfactory, I am inclined to feel 
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that her Auk of Early’s raid which so 
nearly resulted in a temporary occupation 
of the Capital, of Lincoln’s appearance un- 
der fire there, and of the assassination are 
not up to her best. She faces the stern 
competition of Carl Sandburg, and she is 
not quite equal to it. 

But on the whole, the book is a very fine 
one. Out of the trivia of the day-by-day 
life of the city, so casually recorded in the 
press, she has fashioned a virile, important, 
larger-than-life portrait, first of bewildered 
Washington itself and then of a peace- 
drenched nation, habituated to civilian af- 
fairs, suddenly catapulted to a position face 
to face with the ugliness and voraciousness 
of war; recoiling, awkwardly trying to cope 
with it; and fashioned by it at last into iron 
and a grave, grim maturity. 

ALPHONSE B. MILLER 

Philadelphia 


Barrows, CHESTER L. William M. Evarts. 
Pp. x, 587. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1941. $4.00. 

Dr. Barrows’ full-length study of William 
M. Evarts is one of those works which turn 
out to be long on research and short on in- 
spiration. It is blessed with enough skeletal 
material for an extra carcass or two, to 
which, unfortunately, has been added very 
little of the flesh, muscles, nerves, and com- 
plexion needed to create a living organism. 

Evarts lived the kind of life which 
sloughs off a vast number of documents and 
inspires their holders to preserve them. As 
an advocate he was involved in a long array 
of cases, many of them important and all 
of them verbose. It was an age when no 
lawyer felt that he had done right by his 
client unless he took at least two days for 
summing up. As a diplomat in practice be- 
fore the days of the long distance telephone, 
he received and emitted huge quantities of 
instructions, précis, and memoranda. As a 
statesman, this was doubly true. And even 
as an acclaimed orator and wit, his occa- 
sional efforts were recorded with a fidelity 
as painstaking as it was needless. 

The distillate of all this material reveals 
Evarts as essentially a pedestrian soul. He 
had a mind distinguished by precision, 
subtlety, and cunning, yet rarely set aglow 
by inspiration or profundity. He was the 
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personification of the perfect tfustee. Simi- 
- larly, when the Nation became his client, 
his approach to its problems was urbane 
rather than statesmanlike. He knew how 
to continue negotiations, rather than arrive 
at conclusions. His humor was often re- 
freshing, but in general of the type which 
moves lawyers long in practice to inordinate 
laughter and leaves everyone else looking a 
little blank. Altogether, Evarts was solid, 
dependable, everything that is connoted by 
the word “respectable,” and—emphatically 
second-rate. 

To make the life story of such a man 
interesting as well as authoritative is no 
light stint. In a vast orchard where the 
ripe fruit is barely distinguishable from the 
green, the task of the picker is hard. Yet 
I cannot believe that Evarts was a man so 
lacking in verve or basic juices as he 
emerges in this portrait. He accomplished 
little that was important; but even after 
what I have said above, I still feel that this 
was somewhat more a matter of chance and 
less a matter of personality than one would 
suppose after reading this biography. I re- 
call, for example, that as I studied the 
day-by-day accounts in the press of the 
impeachment proceedings against Andrew 
Johnson, Evarts’ part in them, and the very 
great speech he delivered during the sum- 
mation, I received the impression of a far 
more compelling individual than he ever in 
this work appears to be. 

And I still maintain that he was basically 
second-rate. 

ALPHONSE B. MILLER 

Philadelphia 


Ricu, Bennett MILTON. The Presidents 
and Civil Disorder. Pp. x, 235. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The Brookings Institution, 
1941. $2.00. 

From George Washington and the Whisky 
Rebellion to Franklin D, Roosevelt and the 
strike at North American Aviation, Pro- 
fessor Rich traces the role of the Presidents 
in handling the thorny and often dynamite- 
loaded problem of “domestic disturbances.” 
In between he discusses John Adams and 
the Fries Rebellion; Jefferson and resistance 
to enforcement of the Embargo; Jackson 
and nullification; Van Buren and the comic 
opera Buckshot War; Tyler and the Dorr 
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Rebellion; Pierce and the San Francisco 
Vigilance Committee; Hayes and the rail- 
road strikes of 1877; Cleveland and Coxey’s 
army and the Pullman strike; disorders in 
Idaho’s Coeur D’Alene under Harrison, 
Cleveland, and McKinley; Theodore Roose- 
velt and strikes in the mining areas of Colo- 
rado and Nevada; Wilson and the Colorado 
coal strike; Harding and the West Virginia 
coal strike; and Hoover and the ill-fated 
bonus army. 

The author does not treat all the civil 
disorders which have occasioned presiden- 
tial intervention. To criticize him for not 
doing so in a book of this length would be 
unreasonable. It is reasonable, however, to 
ask why he selected the particular episodes 
he did and why he omitted others. What 
is his formula or recipe for a domestic dis- 
turbance? Professor Rich does not tell us. 
He ignores the Reconstruction disorders, 
with the observation that existing conditions 
at that time were abnormal. But is not 
any situation which produces armed re- 
sistance to government abnormal? Burr’s 
conspiracy and other like affairs are dis- 
missed with the unexplained statement that 
they do not fall within the book’s scope. 
There is no mention, or only casual men- 
tion, of the bloody doings in territorial Kan- 
sas, John Brown’s raid at Harper’s Ferry, 
and Theodore Roosevelt’s activities in the 
anthracite coal strike of 1902. Doubtless 
the author has adequate reasons for these 
omissions, but he should tell us what they 
are. 

These criticisms aside, Professor Rich has 
written a valuable and scholarly book. He 
divides his disorders into two categories: 
those directed against the authority of gov- 
ernment, and those arising out of the con- 
flict of economic groups in which the gov- 
ernment intervenes to preserve domestic 
peace. He concludes that in general the 
Presidents have proceeded with wisdom, 
moderation, and fairness. He voices spe- 
cial praise for Washington, Jackson, Hayes, 
Wilson, and the two Roosevelts, and ad- 
ministers but mild rebukes to Adams, 
Cleveland, McKinley, and Hoover. His 
own treatment of highly controversial epi- 
sodes is remarkably impartial, although he 
does not seem to consider that the con- 
servative philosophy of a Cleveland was 
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more influential in determining his course 
in-a labor dispute than an existing body of 
precedents or laws. 
T. Harry WILLIAMS 
Louisiana State University 


MAYNARD, THEODORE. The Story of Ameri- 
can Catholicism. Pp. xv, 694. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1941. $3.50. 


Since John Gilmary Shea’s time, a con- 


siderable amount of first-rate inquiry into. 


Catholic history in the United States has 
been conducted by Peter Guilday and oth- 
ers. No one has, however, tried to popu- 
larize the’ information thus harvested. Dr. 
Maynard’s book is, therefore, a pioneer ef- 
fort; and one is glad to say that it seems 
worthy of the theme and of the scholarship 
from which it derives. Dr. Maynard offers 
a reasonably full chronicle of events, from 
the days of the Spanish Missions to the 
present time; but, being a literary historian 
(to quote his own phrase), he is most con- 
cerned with ideas and their working out in 
Catholic life and thought. This interest 
gives his writing the quality of good criti- 
cism. The matter introduced for discussion 
is frequently controversial, and the author 
does not hesitate to give his own opinion. 
Since he is a person of very pronounced 
views, the reader will often be led to chal- 
lenge the utterance of his oracle and thus 
to do his own thinking. 

Dr. Maynard is a deeply reverent Catho- 
lic, whose convictions are evident on every 
page; and yet, if anything, he wields the 
whitewash brush too frugally. There is not 
the slightest trace of a desire to tamper 
with history. For instance, the history of 
the Spanish and French missions is related 
with great restraint and a fine sense of 
perspective. On the other hand, Dr. May- 
nard dearly loves a lusty adjective, and lays 
about him with a vigor which often distorts 
the scene for all save those who agree with 
him. Thus, John Endicott is a “bigoted 
fool,’ and Turner’s theory of the frontier 
is hopelessly wrong. Arthur Young Lloyd’s 
opinion of the Abolitionists is quoted at 
length with only a mild expression of dis- 
sent. John Brown is a “sadistic lunatic.” 
One must add that Dr. Maynard’s com- 
mendatory adjectives are applied with equal 
definitiveness. The reader must be willing 
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to accept these manifestations of the au- 
thor’s sometimes whimsical personality. 
That done, this is an absorbing, stimulating, 
and even exciting story of the Catholic ex- 
perience in America. s 

The book could have been dull. It is 
the exact opposite of that, so that one may 
sincerely hope for time to ezert its mellow- 
ing’ influence on subsequent editions. As 
revision becomes possible, care should also 
be taken to rectify small errors, some of 
them typographical .(as in the case of the 
title of Drayton’s ode) and some inevitably 
factual. One may also point out a number 
of omissions. Any enumeration of Catho- 
lic scientists, for example, should include 
Taylor of Princeton and Herzfeld of the 
Catholic University. Yet all such details: 
are of no importance compared with the 
spirit which animates the volume and the 
really great amount of profitable hard work 
which has gone into its making. Dr. May- 
nard’s book will be read because it deserves 
to be read. 

GEORGE N. SHUSTER 
Hunter College 


CarciLL, Oscar. Intellectual America: 
Ideas on the March. Pp. xxi, 777. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1941. 
$5.00. 

Intellectual America is an unusual, crea- 
tively alive account of European ideologies, 
which, although destructive when they 
found expression through the poetry, novels, 
and nonfictional works of several scores of 
literary and scholarly minds in this country, 
sired into being an intellectual renaissance, 
displacing the antique morals and provincial 
ways of thought of the gilded decades. 
This huge, critically evaluating commentary 
on the historic and ideological sources of 
our intellectual life is an immortalizing sur- 
vey of the heroes who assisted in the pass- 
ing of a self-satisfied, circumscribed ra- 
tional ideology. Being a racy critical 
appraisal of contemporary American culture 
as reflected in literary works, it admirably 
succeeds in making us feel the effect of our 
intellectual life. It is a substantial study 
of those living intellectuals in American 
culture which, for generations of men now 
living, forms a vibrant present. The author 
aptly terms his descriptive study of the 
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tendencies and their jaitan strength of 
the impact of ideologies on culture, idio- 
dynamics.” Only those works of intellec- 
tuals are analyzed which have a peculiar 
bearing upon the ideology under discussion. 
Aside from many important, many unim- 
.portant but symptomatic literary figures 
are also incisively analyzed. 

First, the author ascertains the originat- 
ing causes of the three principal invading 
forces from Europe, to wit: French natu- 
ralism and decadence, German non-ethical 
absolutism, and English liberalism with its 
insidiously growing finance capitalism and 
complacent philosophy of necessary prog- 
ress. Through the medium of these foreign 
ideological movements, America’s intellec- 
tual revival was brought about by talented, 
wealthy young men. Surfeited with the 
meager intellectual diet, they, upon their 
return from variedly lengthy European so- 
journs, unleashed intellectual problems to 
the solutions of which we of today are 
awake as never before. Naturalism, deca- 
dence, primitivism, and Freudianism, the 
four kinds of mind that dominate modern 
American thought, culminated after the war 
of 1870. è 

Although American naturalists were not 
wholly convinced deterministic pessimists, 
yet they engendered the prevailing pessi- 
mistic temper which tends to make the 
masses indifferent to proposals for human 
betterment and apathetic to injustices. 
Like naturalism, decadence exerted an en- 
feebling influence on American intellect and 
character by alienating literature and the 
people. It taught those minds who under- 
stood its symbolism that life is futile and 
art alone is worth while. American primi- 
tivists were largely interested in a low 
average of intelligence. They made of 
action a drug. As escapists, they stressed 
excessive sexuality and sadistic horrors. 
Primitivism made its central appeal to tired 
intellectuals. Its leading exponents favored 
either communism or liberalism. Both lit- 
erary and academic intelligentsia were con- 
temptuous of struggling democracy. Their 
pursuit of logical ideas yielded little of 
social value, Although demanding more 
attention than all the other kinds of mind, 
they contributed the least to the cultural 
life of the country. Under the topic of 
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Freudianism the author discusses the vast 
range of the sex question in its most notable 
dimensions. The last decade of the last 
century, in which the most subversive fic- 
tion was written, was one of the worst in 
American history from the point of view of 
its attitude toward sex and its effect upon 
youth. Strindberg championed the destruc- 
tion of the parasitic romantic ideal of sex. 
Freud, combining many subversive trends 
of contemporary thought in his philosophy, 
had a profound and pervasive influence 
upon America. Edward Carpenter, Ellen 
Key, and the Russells were the boldest 
laissez faire advocates of unhampered 
sexual expression. While the freer discus- 
sion of sex relationships meant a release, it 
also led to the relaxing of moral standards. 
The synchronous conjunction of prosperous 
times, absence of moral restraint, and a 
technique of avoiding physical consequences 
provided ideal conditions for the realization 
of Freudianism. There are, however, signs 
that mere emphasis of physical sex is in- 
creasingly viewed as dull and stupid by 
leading minds. 
HERMAN HAUSHEER 
Lamoni, Iowa 


SMITH, ROBERT Aura. Your Foreign Policy: 
How, What, and Why. Pp. xvi, 280. 
New York: The Viking Press, 1941. 
$2.75. 


This book, written by a member of the 
Foreign News Department of the New 
York Times, is both a presentation of our 
foreign policy and a defense of the demo- 
cratic process of arriving at it. It is not 
written for the experts in international af- 
fairs, as the author is careful to point out, 
nor even for the well-read layman, for “it 
does not pretend to offer any material that 
could not be obtained, with directed study, 
in textbooks on politics, history and law.” 
Rather, the book is designed to meet the 
need of the uninformed citizen who never- 
theless has sufficient intellectual curiosity 
to wish to know what our foreign policy 
is, how it is determined, and whether it is 
worth struggling to preserve. 

Mr. Smith divides his book into four 
parts. In the first brief section he slays 
and buries the absurd but popular para- 
doxical assertion that “the foreign policy 
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of the United States consists in not having 
a foreign policy.” There follows a longer 
section on the machinery of policy, wherein 
the author examines the roles of the State 
Department, the Foreign Service, and the 
President and Congress. A third section is 
devoted to an examination of the basic poli- 
cies of the United States, which the author 
finds to be respect for treaty structure, de- 
fense of our territorial integrity and of the 
rights of American nationals throughout the 
world, maintenance of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, abstention from entangling alliances, 
and nonaggression and peace. In a final 
section on the dynamics of foreign policy 
the author describes the fulfillment of those 
policies. An appendix of ten “basic docu- 
ments,” varying from excerpts from Mon- 
roe’s message to Congress, December 2, 
1823, to The Act of Havana, 1940, en- 
hances the value of the volume for the 
average reader. 

Simplification of any complex subject is 
likely to result in the overemphasis of some 
factors and the corresponding slighting of 
others. In the reviewer’s judgment, the 
presentation becomes somewhat unrealistic 
because the author has placed too much 
stress upon the formal processes by which 
foreign policy is determined, and too little 
stress upon the group pressures which in 
reality play such important roles. More- 
over the section on the machinery of policy 
is already dated, since so much of the work 
which might be done by the State Depart- 
ment is being pre-empted by the emergency 
agencies. However, the book amply fulfills 
the scope defined by the author. 

CROMWELL A, RICHES 

Goucher College 


GLASER, Comstock. Administrative Pro- 
cedure. Pp. 207. Washington: Ameri- 
can Council on Public Affairs, 1941. 
Clothbound: $3.00; Paperbound: $2.50. 
Dr. Glaser has made a definite contribu- 

tion to the growing literature dealing with 

the operation of government. The book is 

written from the viewpoint of providing a 

manual helpful to the administrator on the 

job—especially the procedural analyst— 
without regard to the functional character 
of the administrative task confronted. In- 
deed, to maintain the general flavor, the 
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E E Theta. 5 ; ; , 
author, has at times designated his specific 


illustrations in such.a manner as to render 
them anonymous. The writing, by the use 
of such techniques, is given an air of con- 
creteness without conveying any impression 
of being narrowly restricted. 

The study is so filled with ideas that no. 
review could possibly do more than give a 
hint as to the character of the job the au- 
thor has accomplished. Here, an effort to 
offer this sort of suggestion will be made ` 
by referring to two illustrations each in- 
volving subject matter which has been con- 
sidered by other authors but which Glaser 
offers in a new and convincing dress. The 
first primarily concerns background; the 
second, direct analysis for procedural im- 
provement. 

Discussions of line versus staff organiza- 
tion have been frequent since publication 
of Taylor’s Shop Management. Some au- 
thors, because of confusion occasioned by 
the interpretation of these terms, would 
abandon them and substitute other verbiage 
considered more descriptive. Glaser insists 
on their fundamental usefulness and also 
points out certain significant implications 
usually ignored. “Line functions,” he says 
(p. 19), “represent the purposes of admin- 
istration; the staff functions embody ad- 
ministrative processes.” For example, to 
draw on a footnote illustration, operating a 
woolen mill has the purpose of producing 
woolen textiles and must engage in picking, 
carding, combing, spinning, and weaving. 
These are line processes. However, the 
concern must employ certain administrative 
processes as staff activities, such as account- 
ing, auditing, time study, personnel work, 
and research. One of the implications of 
this helpful conception is that, contrary to 
suggestions some writers have offered, staff 
agencies emphatically do give orders in 
carrying on the work of government. For 
example, in the case of the United States 
Treasury Department there are definite 
orders regarding purchasing which all agen- 
cies must observe in performing line func- 
tions; similarly in the case of budgetary 
administration. 

A second illustration of the larger impli- 
cations of the book is found in the analysis, 
closely related to line and staff concepts, of 
problems incident to “management” plan- 
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ning and to “procedural” planning: As to 
the former, there is an excellent discussion 
in which the writer draws on his own rich 
background and on some other information 
—mostly Federal experience. The ‘tasks 
are conceived as involving planning,.execu- 
tion, and control. Likewise, procedure con- 
cerns planning, execution, and control, At 
every step of the examination the ideas are 
made crystal clear not only by illustrations 
but also by lucid exposition. . 
But no administrator can catch the sig- 
nificance of the manual by reading a review. 
He should read the book! 
James W. MARTIN 
University of Kentucky 


MuLLENDORE, WiLLram C. History of the 
United States Food Administration, 1917- 
1919. Pp. xiv, 399. Stanford Univer- 
sity: Stanford University Press, 1941. 
$4.50. 

The introduction by Herbert Hoover, 
written in 1920, and the official history of 
the Food Administration, completed by Mr. 
Mullendore in 1921, are now published for 
the first time without any change in text. 
The timeliness of this publication is obvi- 
ous. 

As one reads this able and exhaustive 
discussion of the food problems confront- 
ing the country in World War I, one is 
impressed with many important differences 
from, as well as similarities with, the pres- 
ent situation. During World War I, it be- 
came necessary “to organize the service 
and self-denial of the American people.” 
In World War II, the lend-lease purchases 
for the Allies of meats and dairy and poul- 
try products are not threatening shortage 
that will lead to widespread denial. On the 
other hand, the problem of “remedying the 
unnecessarily wide margin of cost that 
exists between producer and consumer” and 
of limiting speculation in foods is still with 
us. 

In the brief space allotted here to review 
the many-sided activities dealing with or- 
ganization of a large variety of food prod- 
ucts—wheat, baking industries, sugar, meat 
packers, canning, cotton seed, coarse grains, 
rice, dried fruits, beans, coffee, to mention 
only a few—it is not possible adequately to 
picture the value of this work as told by 
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Mr. Mullendore. Outstanding is the fact 
that much of this vast organization was a 
voluntary co-operation, and much of this 
compliance with the Food Administration’s 
program was dependent on volunteer or- 
ganization. 

However, Mr. Hoover records his con- 
viction that though “99 per cent” of the 
400,000 firms engaged in food distribution 
“were honest and wished to comply in every 
way with the law,” nevertheless “the con- 
trol of profiteering in times of inflation or 
in periods of short supply cannot be effected 
by threats or by occasional sensational 
prosecution of the corner grocerman.” In 
brief, something much more forceful is 
necessary. Speculation and hoarding must 
be suppressed. Prices must be controlled. 
Food had to be allocated. 

The methods used for “regulation of and 
control over distribution with a view to 
preventing waste as well as speculation 
and exorbitant prices” are extremely timely. 
They need to be studied and possibly 
adopted in view of the widespread com- 
plaint of rising food prices during World 
War II. 

Mr. Mullendore’s history is well organ- 
ized and detailed. It has special timeliness 
now that many of these problems of alloca- 
tion and priority confront the country. 

BERNHARD OSTROLENK 

College of the City of New York 


Mires, ARNOLD, and LOWELL MARTIN. 
Public Administration and the Library. 
Pp. xiii, 313. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1941. $3.00. 

This volume aims at familiarizing the 
public library administrator with the place 
the library should occupy considered strictly 
as a governmental agency. The librarian 
accordingly will find little in it on how to 
run a library from the standpoint of the 
reading public. Nor will the public ad- 
ministrator find a systematically developed 
treatise on the principles of public admin- 
istration. Certain techniques of public ad- 
ministration are presented, however, and 
their application to the library service func- 
tion in terms of both present deficiencies 
and future trends is examined in the light 
of the at times somewhat tenuous data that 
have been assembled. 
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The contents of the volume are definitely 
circumscribed. A brief chapter on the li- 
brarian as a public administrator is followed 
by consideration of such “inter-agency” re- 
lationships as state library functions and 
agencies, library extension, and the library’s 
relations to the schools and adult education; 
also such “intra-agency” relationships as 
library finance, state and Federal aid, the 
board form of library organization, and the 
measurement of library services. 

In their conclusions and recommenda- 
tions the authors exercise a wholesome 
restraint throughout. They make full al- 
lowance for differences in procedure due to 
differences in local situations (for instance, 
page 54); they indicate the practical de- 
sideratum where the ideal may be difficult 
of attainment (pages 46-47 or 116, for 
example); and their recommendations fre- 
quently take the form not of immediate 
concrete objectives, for which conditions 
may not yet be ripe, but of “long-range” 
goals toward which to aim (pages 215-16). 
The result is rather a chart of guiding pre- 
cepts than a specific plan of action, al- 
though the book abounds in constructive 
suggestions to administrators that could be 
given immediate effect. 

It is the sketching of the theoretic back- 
ground that tends to fall wide of the mark. 
There are specific minor blemishes, such as 
the quite unwarranted assumption of the 
dominant position of the state, in Chapter 
II; or the wholly gratuitous reference to 
the Jacksonian era on page 74; and the 
want of precision in the analysis of gov- 
ernmental expenditures on pages 140-41. 
Underlying these, however, is the uncom- 
fortable impression that the authors have 
essayed to build a superstructure out of all 
proportion to their grasp of fundamentals 
or to the elementary requirements of the 
immediate task. 

The librarian, nevertheless, will see him- 
self depicted on a broader canvas than 
heretofore, and cannot help benefiting as a 
result, 


AUDREY M. DAVIES 
Institute of Public Administration 


Investigating Munici- 
Pp. xv, 215. New 


SEIDMAN, HAROLD. 
pal Administration. 
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‘ 
York: Institute of Public Administration, 
1941. $2.50, 


Dr. Seidman has written the life history 
of a staff agency. The Department of In- 
vestigation of the City of New York may 
be traced in one form or another back to 
1873. From that time to the present it 
has kad many ups and downs: periods of 
effective use in the public interest, periods 
of routine performance of accounting tasks, 
peridds of almost complete subserviency to 
political interests. Its periods of most 
fruitful endeavor have been those in which 
it has acted as the instrument of an hon- 
est, intelligent, progressive, public-spirited 
mayor. Needless to say, it has reached the 
peak of performance thus far in its career 
as the administrative right hand of Mayor 
La Guardia. 

The core of the Department of Investi- 
gation’s staff function lies in the power 
granted by the Charter of 1938 to the Com- 
missioner of Investigation “to make any 
study or investigation which in his opinion 
may be in the best interests of the City, 
including but not limited to investigations 
of the affairs, functions, accounts, methods, 
personnel or efficiency of any agency.” 
The Department acts at the request of the 
Mayor, the Council, the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, a department head, 
or on its own motion as the result of mat- 
ters coming to its attention by complaint 
or otherwise. The investigations made by 
the Department may be directed toward 
uncovering and correcting official misbe- 
havior, toward discovering and eliminating 
frauds perpetrated upon the City or its 
consumers, toward the reorganization and 
improvement of administrative organiza- 
tion and procedure. “Of the fifty-two re- 
ports submitted to the Mayor in 1939, 
thirty-two concerned official irregularities, 
eight administrative management and efħñ- 
ciency, seven financial examinations and 
audits, two general municipal problems, 
and two information for the Mayor. In 
1940, out of 111 reports submitted to the 
Mayor, seventy-one concerned official ir- 
regularities, seventeen administrative man- 
agement and efficiency, nine financial ex- 
aminations and audits, two interpretations 
of law, and nine information for the 
Mayor.” 
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Dr. Seidman devotes Part I (pp. 3~118) 
to the historical development of the De- 
partment: Part II (pp. 119-196) covers 
the legal powers, the work, the organiza- 
tion, and the methods of the Department. 
Three brief chapters evaluate the Depart- 
ment as a staff agency, compare it with 
similar agencies in other cities, and draw 
conclusions. In general, the treatment is 
objective and develops the significant prob- 
lems in organizing and directing suclr an 
agency. Since the author is a member of 
the Department, it is to be expected that 
the latter part of the volume may err 
slightly on the side of laudation and be 
somewhat weak on critical analysis. It is, 
however, a good exposition of the history, 
the organization, and the work of the lead- 
ing municipal department of its kind in the 
country. 

Harvey PINNEY 

New York University 


Haves, Laurence J. W. The Negro Fed- 
eral Government Worker. Pp. 156. 
Washington: Howard University, 1941. 


This is a useful and enlightening com- 
pilation of data bearing on a neglected area 
of governmental labor policy. The Federal 
Government has long been the largest em- 
ployer of Negro labor in the land. In 
1938, when Mr. Hayes closed his study, 
there were 82,000 colored workers in the 
Federal service, nearly one-tenth of the 
total. They were, however, far from a 
representative cross section of the service. 
Their average salary was one-third lower 
than that for the service as a whole, in- 
cluding the low-paid Negro workers. In 
the District of Columbia more than 90 per 
cent of the Negro employees were in the 
custodial service. 

Mr. Hayes introduces much additional 
statistical evidence of the actual degree to 
which the Federal Government discrimi- 
nates against Negroes in appointments, as- 
sigaments, and promotions. He tells a 
little of the initiation of the practice of 
segregation when the Southern Democrats 
came to power in the Wilson administra- 
tion, but he gives no adequate picture of 
the character and extent of this practice 
today. 
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The techniques by which race discrimi- 
nation became intrenched and by which 
it is perpetuated in the Federal service, 
though in clear violation of the spirit and 
purposes of the merit system, seems never 
to have aroused the interest of the tradi- 
tional civil service reformers. Mr. Hayes 
makes a number of specific suggestions in- 
tended to plug the leaks in the personnel 
system through which discriminatory prac- 
tices enter. It is exceedingly doubtful, 
however, whether new rules and regulations 
would be any more effective than those 
now in effect. Political abuses still seep 
through merit system barriers despite 
stringent rules. Race discrimination can- 
not be kept out through nondiscrimination 
clauses any more effectively than politics 
can be kept out through rules and laws 
when the spirit of enforcement is absent. 

One aspect of the race issue in the Fed- 
eral service should arouse the interest of 
merit system supporters even though they 
remain cold to the issue of discrimination 
itself. Negro workers, having found out 
that merit principles have little application 
where they are concerned, have been turn- 
ing to politicians to protect and advance 
their interests. The growth of independent 
Negro political influence in important 
Northern centers is making such political 
influence increasingly effective. In conse- 
quence, Negro workers in the field service 
(Mr. Hayes’s study deals only with the 
District of Columbia) have in several areas 
like New York, Chicago, and Detroit over- 
come a large measure of the discrimination 
originally practiced against them. It took 
politics to give these Negro workers the 
benefits of the merit system here. 

Unions of Federal employees have also 
done little to grapple with abuses of dis- 
crimination. One union, the Railway Mail 
Association, bars Negroes from member- 
ship. On the other hand, several locals in 
Washington have begun to face the issue 
squarely, seeing in the perpetuation of dis- 
criminatory practices not only injustice to 
fellow workers immediately concerned, but 
a threat to the whole principle of equality 
for all on the basis of merit and merit 
alone. 

STERLING D. SPERO 

New York University 
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MosHer, Wittram E. (Ed.). Introduc- 
tion to Responsible Citizenship. Pp. viii, 
887. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1941. $3.25. 

With six associates, all colleagues in the 
Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship 
and Public Affairs at Syracuse University, 
the distinguished editor of this volume of- 
fers a college textbook based on some fif- 
teen years of staff experience with a course 
of large student enrollment. “Objectives 
have been,” Professor Mosher relates, 
“first, the development of a personal ap- 
preciation en the part of the student of 
what it means to live with others in this 
complex society of ours, and secondly, the 
development of critical insight into social 
situations.” The book is, then, in essence 
a survey in the fields of the social studies. 
The editor and his associates, namely: Her- 
man C. Beyle, Marguerite J. Fisher, W. 
Freeman Galpin, Douglas G. Haring, Ralph 
V. Harlow, and James A. Ross, Jr., have 
individually contributed chapters or sec- 
tions. The five major subdivisions of the 
work are respectively entitled “Social Be- 
havior,” “Our Ways of Governance,” “Eco- 
nomics for the Citizen,” “Democracy—A 
Historical Appreciation,” and “Rival Social 
Philosophies.” 

A distinctive characteristic of the book 
is the wide coverage and co-ordination of 
the subject matters in sociology, anthro- 
pology, social psychology, political science, 
economics, history, social philosophy, and 
to a less extent human geography. The 
extensive historical chapters are particu- 
larly worthy of note in the light of the 
frequently expressed despair of effecting 
a close instructional association between 
chronological history and other disciplines. 
Many sections of the text are rich in ref- 
erences to literature, and each chapter is 
equipped with bibliographical suggestions 
as well as with developmental questions 
useful to the student willing to think about 
what he reads. 

Survey courses in the social studies, 
whether they are integrated or not, indicate 
more than a desire to treat social life as 
a unit; they reflect the crowded condition 
of the college curriculum and commendably 
seek to avert hiatuses in the social educa- 
tion of students. The college is engaged 
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in the bimes of training citizen leaders, 
and it owes to them the responsibility of 
offering cultural equipment as complete as 
modern scholarship and teaching tech- 
niques can provide. In a course in which 
the text here reviewed would be appropri- 
ate, one of the most pressing problems is 
that of adequate teaching personnel. That 
fact is not a criticism of the book or of 
others which seek a similar objective; it 
is merely a statement of a very plain chal- 
lenge to American education. Graduate 
instruction through which college teachers 
are trained is often so highly specialized 
that the average college faculty member 
may find himself without a proper back- 
ground for parts of the course. Both stu- 
dents and teacher are uncomfortable when 
the knowledge of the presiding genius of 
the classroom is bounded by the limits of 
the textbook. Under ordinary conditions 
the alternative of instruction by a staff of 
specialists, each member teaching a portion 
of the course, presents problems of unsatis- 
factory administration and morale. A 
good textbook, such as that provided by 
Professor Mosher and his colleagues, over- 
comes only one of several obstacles to the 
study of social phenomena as a unit. It 
is, however, a significant and necessary 
contribution, and the authors have done 
their work with scholarship and skill. The 
fullest utilization of their efforts is a prob- 
lem and an opportunity for democratic 
education. 
FRANKLIN L. BuRDETTE 
Butler University 


ScHurz, WILLIAM LYTLE., Latin America: 
A Descriptive Survey. Pp. 378. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1941. 
$3.75. 

In this book, the land, the history, the 
people, the government, the economy, the 
international relations, and the “way of life” 
of the twenty nations of Latin America are 
“surveyed” in seven main parts. Readers 
who by this time have b2come suspicious 
of new books whose aulhors propose to 
explain Latin America in one volume may 
turn to Mr. Schurz’s book with confidence. 
It would of course be unfair to expect him 
to offer an exhaustive treatment of any of 
the subjects included in a moderately sized 
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work of this type. To accomplish that, it 
covers too many different subjects. Sum- 
mary statements naturally prevail, particu- 
larly in the chapter devoted to the economy. 
Yet, there is no doubt that the author has 
a solid and comprehensive knowledge of the 
vast field and that his book comes nearer 
the ideal of accurate and realistic, and at 
the same time concise, information than any 
other publication on contemporary Latin 
America since The Republics of South 
America, edited by the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs in London, and Samuel 
G. Inman’s Latin America, both published 
in 1937. 

The book might have gained by exclud- 
ing the chapters on history and international 
relations and concentrating on the economic 
and sociological aspects. As it is, these 
parts, although containing many accurate 
statements,. seemed to this reviewer dis- 
appointingly sketchy. The treatment of the 
possibilities of promotion of inter-American 
economic co-operation, on but six pages, 
while realistic, is too brief to be satisfactory 
for the average reader. The immensely im- 
portant problem of United States invest- 
ments in Latin America is disposed of on 
scarcely more than two pages. Practically 
no attention is paid to the problems of 
public finance and public utilities. The geo- 
graphic introduction might confuse the be- 
ginner, because the natural sequence from 
north to south is not maintained. 

One of the best features of the book 
seems to this reviewer the stress on the 
differences in the ways of life between 
North and Latin Americans, and on the 
psychological: problems of rapprochement 
arising therefrom—problems which are too 
often overlooked nowadays. 

There are a few minor mistakes. The 
favorable appraisal of proportional repre- 
sentation of political parties in the govern- 
ment of Uruguay (125) seems debatable in 
view of the bad experiences with it in prac- 
tice. The present movement toward consti- 
tutional reform is precisely aimed at abol- 
ishing this feature. The Indians of the 
San Blas Islands of Panama are not “sav- 
age” (80), but the Indians of Darién prov- 
ince, on the Pacific side of southeastern 
Panama, are. People of “German blood” 
in Brazil have been estimated at about one 
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million, which makes the author’s estimate 
of German-Brazilians of the first and sec- 
ond generations as numbering “not over 
half a million” (97) seem an underestimate. 
The statement that “German cultural influ- 
ence has been remarkably small and the 
incompatibility of the Teutonic genius with 
the Latin temperament would apparently 
preclude any considerable gains in this field 
in the future” (268) seems highly debat- 
able in view of the available evidence and 
the record of a great many German teachers 
in several countries to the south. 

An adequate map, or seveyal special 
maps, would have been very desirable. 
These minor deficiencies, however, do not 
really impair the great value of the book 
as a source of information for readers seri- 
ously interested in acquainting themselves 
with the general characteristics of “the 
other America,” 

RICHARD F, BEHRENDT 

University of New Mexico 


Laves, WALTER H. C. (Ed.). Jnter-Ameri- 
can Solidarity. Pp. xiii, 228. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1941. 
$1.50. 

The seven lectures in this 1941 Harris 
Foundation series are, as might be expected 
of such a composite offering, of greatly 
variant quality. The series itselft has long 
since established a justifiably high reputa- 
tion, and one should not cavil at an occa- 
sional lecture which fails to come up to 
some mythical par. This volume of pub- 
lished lectures does nothing, by and large, 
to detract from the standard set by previous 
volumes. 

The outstanding lecture is by all odds 
that by Professor Arthur R. Upgren of 
the University of Minnesota (now in the 
Department of Commerce at Washington), 
on “Raw Materials and Inter-American 
Solidarity.” It is a modest and unassuming 
presentation, but represents an authoritative 
and pointed account of some of the funda- 
mental economic factors involved in the 
problem of bringing the hemisphere to- 
gether. If the world be forced into regional 
economic groupings, Europe is a much 
more nearly self-sufficient unit than are 
the Americas, Professor Upgren concludes. 
His analysis is profound and searching, and 
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leaves one with the conclusion that inter- 
American solidarity may not be so solid 
after all at some points. 

Dr. Daniel Samper Ortega, president of 
the Gimnasio Moderno of Bogotá, Colom- 
bia, has a gracious and witty and yet a 
keenly and constructively critical analysis 
of “Cultural Relations among the American 
Countries.” Dr. Samper Ortega rightly 
takes the United States to task for some 
of its shortcomings, but he does it so 
courteously that all sting is removed. He 
does not, like too many commentators on 
cultural relations, lose himself in frothy 
sentimentalities; on the contrary, he has 
many positive and practical improvements 
to propose. 

The single glance northward, by Profes- 
sor Frank Scott of McGill University, in 
his “Canada and Hemispheric Solidarity,” 
gives a good and sympathetic survey of 
Canada’s role in the New World commu- 
nity. Professor Scott is an optimist and 
yet, withal, a realist. His analysis is well 
done, although not presenting the difficulties 
reflected by Professor Upgren’s. 

Major George Fielding Eliot has a hard- 
headed discussion of “The Strategy of 
Hemispheric Defense,” but, good though 
it is, it would be still further improved if 
he considered more specifically and nar- 
rowly the strategic problems of the Western 
Hemisphere. Lectures by Professor Her- 
minio Portell Vilá of the University of Ha- 
bana on “What Have the Americas in Com- 
mon,” Eduardo Villaseñor of the Banco de 
México on “Inter-American Trade and Fi- 
nancial Problems,” and Professor J. Fred 
Rippy of the University of Chicago on 
“Pan-Americanism and the World Order” 
complete the volume. 

Russet, H. FITZGIBBON 

University of California at Los Angeles 


WHITAKER, ARTHUR PRESTON. The United 
States and the Independence of Latin 
America, 1800-1830. Pp. xx, 632. Bal- 
timore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1941. 
$3.75. 


This book is a highly effective study of 
the complex forces in American politics and 
diplomacy behind the formulation of the 
Monroe Doctrine. Professor Whitaker pre- 
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sents the Latin American problem after 
1800 as posing a dilemma in national policy. 
On the one hand, he says, the United States 
was seeking to isolate itself from European 
politics and culture; on the other, the Na- 
tion found itself drawn by commercial, 
ideological, and diplomatic ties to Spanish 
America, still an integral part of the very 
European system from which the United i 
States sought to escape. 

Statesmen and propagandists, says the 
author, presented three main solutions to 
this dilemma. Briefiy, these were the 
“American front” idea, Anglo-American co- 
operation, and complete United States isola- 
tion from both Europe and South America. 
Henry Clay, who urged recognition and 
even military intervention on behalf of 
rebel Spanish American governments, has 
in the past been represented by historians 
as the chief advocate of inter-American 
unity. Yet Whitaker makes it clear that 
the interventionist group was far more 
ramified than this. Captain Porter, U.S.N., 
a member of the Navy Board, waged a 
long-time propaganda campaign for recogni- 
tion and unity, as did William Duane, editor 
of the Aurora, and Hezekiah Niles in his 
Register. A few enthusiasts, among them 
William Thornton, the Federal commis- 
sioner of patents, and Matthew Lyon, Ken- 
tucky Congressman, actually advocated an 
inter-American confederacy. 

Few Americans openly advocated an 
Anglo-American alliance to control Spanish 
American policy; yet the idea was always 
a possibility. Impelled by fear of the Holy 
Alliance, Monroe actually proposed such 
an understanding to Britain in 1819, only 
to have Castlereagh contemptuously thrust 
the offer aside. A British publication, The 
Edinburgh Review, returned to the idea in 
1820, while Canning broached the notion 
again in 1823. 

Whitaker considers John Quincy Adams’ 
famous Fourth of July Speech of 1821 as 
the classic statement of the isolationist posi- 
tion. Here the author takes issue with 
Dexter Perkins, who believes that the 
speech had no especial reference to South 
America. Whitaker believes that the 
speech was intended both as an answer to 
Clay’s interventionism and as a rebuke to 
“The British Delilah” seeking to seduce the 
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United States into a defense ‘of British in- 
terests. 

The author’s careful: discussion of the 
Monroe Doctrine presents three conclusions 
of especial significance. First, he makes it 
convincingly clear that Monroe had no real 
opportunity in 1823 to accept or reject an 
. offer of Anglo-American co-operation, and 
that Canning was in no real sense the author 
of the doctrine. Canning’s guarded pro- 
posal to Rush was withdrawn almoste as 
soon as made, a fact well known to Monroe 
when his message to Congress was drafted. 
Second, Whitaker agrees with those who 
hold that the second portion of the doctrine 
is Monroe’s work, and not Adams’. Adams 
disapproved of the idea of a united Ameri- 
can front to offset Europe; this portion of 
the doctrine had its roots in earlier tentative 
moves toward the same end by Jefferson, 
Madison, and Monroe himself. Third, 
Whitaker takes issue with Bailey and others 
who hold that Monroe’s message contained 
nothing new. While the doctrine was ad- 
mittedly an outgrowth of numerous earlier 
ideas, the author contends that the Monroe 
Doctrine was actually a synthesis of isola- 
tionism and interventionism, and that it 
contained an additional entirely new prin- 
ciple namely, that the United States would 
fight to defend the independence of a for- 
eign nation. 

Whitaker’s book is a valuble complement 
to Dexter Perkins’ work; taken together, 
the two studies constitute virtually a defini- 
tive analysis of the origins of Monroe’s 
famous message. 

ALFRED H. KELLY 

Wayne University 


Moreno, Jurio E. El sentido histórico y 
la cultura: Para una sociologia ecuato- 
riana. Pp. 381. Quito, Ecuador: Lito- 
grafía e Imprenta Romero, 1941. 


Ecuador is one of the least known and 
yet one of the most problematical countries 
of Latin America, one of those countries in 
which the term “Latin” becomes somewhat 
debatable because Indians make up the ma- 
jority of the population—Indians who after 
four centuries of white domination have re- 
mained not only virtually outside the sphere 
of Latin culture but entirely divorced from 
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that which we are accustomed to describe 
as modern civilization. 

The author of this book is a member of 
the “Grupo América”—a group of Ecua- 
dorian novelists, poets, and scholars of the 
younger generation who are fully aware of 
the pressing problems of their country. 
Mr. Moreno is at present president of the 
National Senate and leader of the Liberal 
party of his country. He has distinguished 
himself by a number of previous books in 
the field of anthropological sociology. His 
present work is worthy of attention in its 
own right. The very noticeable lack of 
serious publications on Ecuador ‘in English, 
however, gives it a special timeliness, 

Although the main title of the book does 
not seem to indicate it, what it undertakes 
is nothing short of an analysis and critical 
appraisal of the basic problems of the social 
structure of the country, upon the back- 
ground of its racial composition and histori- 
cal evolution. Moreno finds these problems 
centering around the Indian element and 
the way in which it has remained separated 
from the cultural and economic life of the 
rest of the population, while the tiny landed 
aristocracy of Spanish descent has main- 
tained an attitude of aloofness from the 
large menial masses and from any of the 
practical problems of everyday life. Nei- 
ther a coexistence during four centuries nor 
the formation of a large group of half- 
breeds has been able to bridge this gap 
between the races. The Indian has pre- 
served his static existence and thus has 
prevented the entire country from keeping 
pace with the modern development of other 
countries of the hemisphere. 

Moreno disagrees with the many contem- 
poraneous writers who see the solution of 
this problem in the distribution of the now 
monopolized land among the Indian peas- 
antry. He finds that the deeply rooted 
gregariousness of the Indian, which goes 
back to pre-Columbian times, would make 
any such apparently facile agrarian reform 
a failure. To him, a return to the original 
communal land economy of the aborigines 
offers no solution, because it would fail to 
promote a greater degree of initiative and 
efficiency on the part of the Indians. To 
him, the only practical way is a gradual but 
comprehensive campaign of vocational, pro- 
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fessional, and general adult education for 
the rural population, in order to lay the 
basis for sounder ways of living, more effi- 
cient methods of working, and local co- 
operatives which will aid the individual 
farmer in rationalizing his production and 
marketing without depriving him of per- 
sonal initiative and responsibility. He 
warns against the illusion, which is only 
too common in Latin America today, that 
anything appreciable can be obtained by 
merely drawing up new laws and establish- 
ing some new centralized government agen- 
cies. “We have to begin with educating 
ourselves Socially” (p. 353). He also main- 
tains that immigration is indispensable for 
the success of such a program of social and 
economic rehabilitation. He shows a com- 
mon sense which is only too rare nowadays, 
by opposing the artificial development of 
manufacturing industries in his country, 
which in many cases would mean only a 
raise in the price level and dislocation of 
available capital and labor. 

The book is characterized by an unusual 
degree of realism, of national self-criticism 
and even self-accusation, which should 
make it all the more valuable to its readers 
in Ecuador and the other countries of Latin 
America which share with Ecuador those 
basic problems. Moreno has performed for 
his country a task comparable to that of 
Alcides Arguédas in writing Pueblo en- 
fermo, the classic analysis of the social 
problems of Bolivia. Moreno’s book is one 
of those which should be studied very care- 
fully by North Americans who are anxious 
to understand their neighbors to the south 
—-and to aid them in solving their problems. 

RICHARD F. BEHRENDT 

University of New Mexico 


GÓMEZ ROBLEDO, ANTONIO. The Bucareli 
Agreements and International Law. Pp. 
xii, 229. Mexico, D. F.: The National 
University of Mexico Press, 1940. 

The agreements and understandings nego- 
tiated in the summer of 1923 with respect 
to oil expropriations, agrarian seizures, revo- 
lutionary damage, and other matters in 
controversy between Mexico and the United 
States are generally known in Mexico as 
the Bucareli agreements. The identifica- 
tion seems esoteric until it is recalled that 
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the negotiatidns took place on a side street 
called Bucareli, in Mexico City. 

The author of the essay here reviewed is 
a young, eloquent, and fervently patriotic 
professor of international law at the Na- 
tional University of Mexico. He believes 
that the Bucareli agreements “represent the 
most finished example of a heinous type of 
protection” (p. 198) which could not exist 
but for the “irresponsibility” of the United 
States “to the rest of the hemisphere and 
to the rest of the world” (p. 79). Because 
of the “accursed history of Monroism,” 
Washington is for Mexicans “an everlasting 
bifrontal Janus, with hypocrisy as its only 
constant” (p. 220). 

Mexico, in the author’s opinion, was, in’ 
1923, as a condition of the recognition of 
its government, subjected to liabilities con- 
trary to international law, and restrictions 
incompatible with the national dignity (p. 
180). It is only in the epilogue, written 
after the oil expropriation of March 1938, 
that the author expresses even a slight hope 
that Mexico may ultimately achieve spir- 
itual independence (p. 222). It is only in 
imagination that we may now see both him 
and his sponsor, the University, regretting 
his observation that, in contrast to the un- 
wholesome situation in the Americas, “great 
powers in Europe have not been so great 
but small powers have been able to find 
support and a favorable climate for their 
defense” (p. 78). i 

Professor Gómez Robledo sustains in an 
arresting manner the thesis that the history 
of Mexico is largely the history of the for- 
eign claims brought against it (pp. 145-70). 
He is somewhat wide of the mark in his dis- 
cussion (p. 122) of “the theory of the real 
party in interest” adopted in the claims 
conventions of 1923, and he is unwilling to 
accept for his country any credit for gen- 
erosity in its recognition of responsibility 
for revolutionary damages in excess of the 
requirements of international law (p. 126). 
His observations concerning the retroac- 
tivity of the Mexican oil and land laws 
find respectable support in the writings of 
non-American authors, and his very ardor 
challenges the attention of all who would 
deal in a practical way with the problems 
which, even after the new agreements an- 
nounced in November 1941, still remain to 
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te settled between Mexico and the United 
States. 
EDGAR TURLINGTON 
Washington, D. C. 


Dowrm, Grorce W., and Doucias R. 


FULLER. Investments. Pp. viii, 631. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1941. $4.00. : 


This book is intended to serve as a text- 
book for college classes in investments, as 
a reference work for the personnel of finan- 
cial institutions, end a source of investment 
information for the private investor. Rec- 
ognizing that the “field of investment has 
become so extensive that no one can hope 
to become an expert in all of its branches,” 
the authors have wisely endeavored “to 
Dresent principles applicable to all forms 
of investment” and to discuss briefly only 
zhe major classes of investment media. 

The volume is divided into five parts. 
Part I (Chapters 1-3) distinguishes (some- 
what faintly) between investment and 
speculation, presents a brief outline of the 
development of investment media, and out- 
lines the demand-supply sides of the fixed- 
capital market. Investment is defined 
broadly as “the use or employment of capi- 
tal with the aim of producing a gain in the 
shape of income or appreciation in value, 
or both.” Speculation is closely related to 
Investment, being identified as “nothing 
more than foresight, or anticipation of the 
future, and in this respect it differs only in 
degree from investment.” 

Part II (Chapters 4-7), entitled “The 
Mechanism of Investment,” identifies the 
major types of bonds and equity securities, 
and presents a brief description of invest- 
ment banking and of the security markets. 

Part ITI (Chapters 8-17) is concerned 
with “Investment Policy.” In some detail 
are discussed the major external risks faced 
by the investor, such as: the risk of cyclical 
change, the purchasing-power risk, the 
money-rate risk, and the political risk. As 
these several risks are identified, possible 
modes of protecting against each hazard 
are outlined. Then follows a discussion of 
the investment program of the individual 
and of the institutional investors such as 
trust funds, endowments, insurance com- 
panies, investment trusts, dnd commercial 
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banks. Chapter 14, dealing with the invest- 
ment program of the individual, is particu- 
larly worthy of commendation. It affords 
the best textbook discussion of this topic 
thus far seen by this reviewer. 

. Part IV (Chapters 18-31) deals with 
“Investment Analysis.” After pointing out 
the general objectives of investment analy- 
sis, identifying the more valuable sources 
of investment information, and describing 
a typical set of corporate financial state- 
ments, special attention is devoted to the 
following types of investment securities: 
“substandard fixed obligations,” industrial 
bonds, railroad bonds, public utility bonds, 
civil obligations, real estate and realty se- 
curities, and common stocks. The sug- 
gested analysis of the various classes of 
securities follows orthodox lines in general. 
Several features of the presentation deserve 
comment, however. The discussion of bond 
analysis and common-stock analysis is sepa- 
rated. Analytical technique and interpreta- 
tion are emphasized, rather than descrip- 
tion. The analysis procedure outlined is 
brief rather than detailed, centering atten- 
tion on the more significant points to be 
appraised. A considerable number of actual 
analyses are scattered through the text dis- 
cussion as illustrative material. 

Part V (Chapter 32) is concerned with 
“Investment Management.” The treatment 
here is extremely brief, being limited to 
identifying sound management principles 
and possible sources of investment advice. 

The book, written by a Professor of Fi- 
nance and the Vice-President of the North 
American Investment Corporation, reflects 
a commendable blending of the theoretical 
and practical investment viewpoints. It is 
excellently written and well organized. The 
book might be criticized on the score of the 
brief treatment accorded certain topics such 
as the security markets and government 
regulation of security issuance and trading. 
Likewise, the chapters dealing with security 
analysis are considerably condensed. It is 
apparent, however, that such treatment was 
the deliberate intent of the authors. They 
are to be congratulated on an excellent vol- 
ume, one which appears to be well adapted 
to the standard one-semester college course 
on investments. James C. DoLLEY 

University of Texas 
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BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE SYSTEM, MEMBERS OF THE STAFF. 
Banking Studies. Pp. x, 496. Washing- 
ton, 1941. $1.50. 

This volume, comprising seventeen pa- 
pers, is timely and thought-provoking. 
Some of the papers, it appears to this re- 
viewer, parallel fairly closely a number 
of articles that have appeared in The Fed- 
eral Reserve Bulletin. About a third of 
them are historical. Another third are 
devoted to banking problems, such as “De- 
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System” and “Monetary Controls.” The 
remaining studies deal with the descriptive 
and. expository in banking organization and 
policy. 

There are thirty-two statistical tables, 
five appendices, a list of Federal Reserve 
publications, and an index. Although a 
symposium, the collection: “has some fea- 
tures of an organic whole.” A bank classi- 
fication common to all the studies except 
the purely historical, divides our banks into 
(1) the national, (2) the state member, 
(3) the insured nonmember, and (4) the 
noninsured. 

A section that interests this reviewer is 
headed “Role of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York” (p. 385). This appears to 
him to be the first official avowal of the 
unique place of the New York Reserve 
Bank. For the better or for the worse, this 
bank did act, in the postwar period, as a 
central bank in the European sense. How 
far it took the bit in its mouth, how far it 
was curbed by the Board, one cannot even 
now tell with precision. Certainly Gov- 
ernor Harrison of the New York Reserve 
Bank was none too direct in his answers to 
some pointed questions by Senator Glass in 
the celebrated Senate Committee Hearings 
of 1931 on this particular point bearing on 
the actual rather than the theoretical opera- 
tions of the Federal Reserve System. But 
this section concludes that the authority of 
the Board has increased since the twenties, 
due to legislation and administrative de- 
velopment (p. 387). 

Many instructors in banking in our col- 
leges may wish to have their students pos- 
sess this volume in order to have a ready 
reference to summary data and official in- 
formation sources. There are forty-two 
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charts. Their preparation is explained in 
one of the appendices. Some of the earlier 
papers (for example, “The Currency Sys- 
tem of the United States”) are too thin in 
content for any but the very general reader, 
but most of the later papers may well be 
included in the term reading material of 
the banking student. We could wish for a 
series of papers similar in scope and pur- 
pose to be compiled by the Farm Credit 
Administration. 
ROBERT ROCKAFELLOW 
Rhode Island State College 


Bapcer, RALPH EASTMAN, and Harry G. 
GUTHMANN. Investment Principles and 
Practices. 3rd Ed. Pp. xxiv, 895. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1941. Trade 
Ed. $6.00; School Ed. $4.50. 


Like the revised edition of 1936, the third 
edition of this standard text deals primarily 
with corporation securities; and like its 
predecessor, it includes a chapter each on 
United States, state, and municipal bonds. 

One of the merits of this work as an 
introductory text is the background mate- 
rial in Part I, which deals in five chapters 
with the historical development of the de- 
mand and supply of funds for investment, 
the course of interest rates on long-dated 
securities in recent years, primarily in the 
United States, and the problem of relating 
the various kinds of available investments 
to the economic position and needs of the 
owner or beneficiary. 

Part II deals with the classification of 
stocks and bonds and analyzes their con- 
tractual features. Part III, containing fif- 
teen chapters, more than half the pages in 
the book, covers the financial analysis of 
railroad, industrial, public utility, bank, in- 
surance company, investment trust, -real 
estate,-and government securities. Part IV 
expounds the arithmetic of investment, the 
institutions through which securities are 
sold, and the effects of taxation and cyclical 
movements on values and yields. 

Though the chapter headings and the 
subjects covered are the same as in the 
1936 edition, the tables for the most part 
are brought up to 1939 or 1940, and the 
text has been revised to take account of 
recent legislation. Yet only a complete re- 
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writing could remove the “old 'deal” flavor 
cf some examples and illustrations. After 
mention of “war clouds” in the preface, no 
further reference to the world conflict is 
made. In view cf the defense program at 
present, and the improbability of any re- 
turn to “free enterprise” similar to 1919 if 
and when defense is liquidated, the practical 
value of analyzing investments from the 
point of view of pre-emergency factors 
is questionable. In any case, the war 
economy, with priority, allocation, limita- 
tion, and price orders, makes old-line prin- 
ciples inadequate. For the rest we shall 
have to wait, and in waiting may read 
Badger and Guthmann for sound invest- 
ment principles for our recent peacetime 
economy. 
James ALEXANDER Ross, Jr. 
Washington, D. C. 


STIGLER, GEORGE J. Production and Distri- 
bution Theories: The Formative Period. 
Pp. vii, 392. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1941. $3.50. 


This informative little volume fills an 
inportant gap in textbook literature in the 
modern history of economic thought. A 
more accurate title might be either “Mod- 
em Distribution Theories” or “Marginal 
Productivity Analyses.” 

The following economists are treated in 
this order: Jevons, Wicksteed, Marshall, 
Edgeworth, Menger, von Wieser, von Böhm- 
Bawerk, Walras, Wicksell, and J. B. Clark. 
There is an introduction which clearly states 
the scope of the study. The concluding 
chapter on Euler’s Theorem and the Mar- 
ginal Productivity Theory points up the 
preceding discussion in the main body of 
the text. The antecedents of the Marginal 
Productivity Theory in Gossen and von 
Thiinen are conspicuous by their absence. 

The exposition is clear and critical. The 
work is well documented with abundant 
footnote references to source materials. 
The general tone is didactic and even dog- 
matic; but it does have the refreshing 
quality of definiteness. The book suffers 
from such sweeping generalizations as the 
following terse sentence from page 2: “In 
1870 there was no theory of distribution.” 
What the author means is no theory of 
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distribution in our modern sense, or no 
theory of distribution which will stand his 
own criteria. 

This book makes a valuable contribution 
to scholarship and also takes a definite place 
as a text in its field. The only volume com- 
parable to the one under review is Recent 
Economic Thought by Paul T. Homan. 
Even here, the contrast is striking in the 
authors selected for analysis, even though 
such important figures as Clark and Mar- 
shall are found, of necessity, in both works. 
Homan’s collection of essays has the better 
literary style; Stigler’s volume has more 
unity of content. Either or both of these 
books can well supplement the traditional 
text in the history of economic thought. 

S. H. PATTERSON 

University of Pennsylvania 


MITCHELL, Weszey C., et al. Studies in 
Economics and Industrial Relations. Pp. 
v, 183. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1941. $2.00. 


The University of Pennsylvania bicen- 
tennial celebration was responsible for the 
essays which compose this volume. The 
bond which links the contributions is the 
nature, the development, and the effective 
use of economic resources. 

Resources, like many other economic 
factors, must be viewed dynamically, and 
the pertinent problem is to discover new 
uses for them. Knowledge of the environ- 
ment is therefore one of the most important 
human resources of the day. The uses to 
which resources will be devoted are depend- 
ent to a great degree upon price movements. 
The industrial revolution, for example, was 
initiated and sustained by a lag of wages 
behind selling prices that allowed the ab- 
norma! profits thus accumulated to provide 
capital funds. Capital formation, of course, 
is no end in itself; accrued funds are of 
no use unless invested. In the United 
States such proceeds have found their ways 
relatively more into machines and equip- 
ment than into other forms of capital goods. 
As a consequence, we have a productive 
structure which, if it is to be fully utilized, 
may require that in the future consump- 
tion employ a greater share of the national 
income—spending may become more virtu- 
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ous than saving in maintaining real income 
flow. In order to determine whether re- 
sources are being effectively used, some 
measure of the results must be available. 
It is the responsibility of the public ac- 
countant to provide a true and accurate 
picture of these results and also to evaluate 
them. Management in its turn has its re- 
sponsibility of making this information 
available to the suppliers of capital in order 
that they may judge whether the conse- 
quences of investment are sufficiently worth 
while to continue that investment. Gov- 
ernment gan assist in this process by mak- 
ing uniform, and thus comparable, the re- 
ports of similar businesses. Labor is the 
resource which has been occupying our at- 
tention most in recent years. Historically 
our labor policies have been conditioned 
more by a scarcity than by an abundance 
of labor. It is only in very recent times 
that we have made persistent unemploy- 
ment the basis of a national employment 
policy. Must we continue to do so? Is 
not some degree of unemployment desirable 
as a characteristic of growth or flexibility 
or progress? After all, it is not unemploy- 
ment which is the social problem, but the 
distress which accompanies the lack of 
work, and it is only when this distress be- 
comes burdensome that we really become 
concerned with its causes. Since the latter 
are multiplex and not simple, the cures 
must be equally numerous and complex. 
The main attack must recognize, however, 
that the behavioristic forces which operate 
in this field are distinctly dissimilar to the 
physical forces in electricity and mechanics, 
and the scientific approach to analysis, 
therefore, will differ in the two fields. 
Considering the occasion for which these 
papers were prepared, one does not look 
for completely new and original contribu- 
tions. The event is more in the nature of 
a summing up, of evaluating past accom- 
plishments, in order to project the future. 
One is reminded of an inscription at the 
Archives Building—‘What is Past is Pro- 
logue.” As Herbert Hoover states in his 
‘contribution: “The product of scientific re- 
search is not alone the building of industry. 
It is not alone the eradication of disease or 
the multiplication of harvests. ... We must 
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prove that the purpose of science is to save 
mankind, not to destroy it.” 
WILLIAM Bruce Lock tine 
University of Washington 


ROETHLISBERGER, F. J. Management and 
Morale. Pp. xxii, 194. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1941. 
$2.00. 

This little book outlines a practical hu- 
naanist’s philosophy of management evolved 
from his studies over many years as a mem- 
ber of the Hawthorne group of psycholo- 
gists well known for their pioneering work 
in the Western Electric Company’s plant 
of that name. To the personnel adminis- 
trator who is familiar with this research, 
this present work will bring little that is 
new. Nor will he who is interested in re- 
search techniques more than conclusions 
find herein anything not already more ade- 
quately discussed in the author’s earlier 
work. The intelligent layman and the 
business executive who is interested in 
conclusions rather than research methods, 
however, will find it well worth reading. 

In general, the author’s thesis constitutes 
a reaction against the managerial philoso- 
phies which have for too long influenced 
men in their industrial relations. He ably 
contends for understanding of the task of 
industrial collaboration as a human prob- 
lem, which obviously it is. In this his plea 
is a protest against the familiar mechanistic 
or engineering view which would regard the 
working force merely as so many imper- 
sonalized numbers to be disposed of in the 
industrial pattern in accordance with tech- 
nologically efficient design—a view which, 
if not actually espoused by the devotees of 
scientific management of the last genera- 
tion, certainly is one which many of this 
earlier group did little to dispel. 

To men of good will, unless they have 
become completely insulated by upper-class 
psychology or long occupancy in positions 
of authority against contact with working- 
men and the motives which determine their 
economic behavior, the conclusions of this ` 
book will not seem particularly startling. 
Indeed, it may seem more amazing that 
long research was needed to arrive at such 
conclusions. That they needed to be stated 
at all, eloquently attests to the social strati- 
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fication within the structure of the business 
entity which the managers of business— 
particularly big business—rarely have had 
either the vision or the will to dissolve. 
Even though in their own private lives these 
managers respond to the same stimuli and 
are impelled by the self-same trivia of 
human affairs as are men of humbler eco- 
nomic station, when acting in authority 
they straightway become direct, logical, and 
detached men of action, operating within a 
framework of limited assumptions and ob- 
jectives. To many, the labor problem 
seems primarily, if not exclusively, to be 
a matter of engineering and long-run eco- 
nomics almost completely at odds with cir- 
cumstances calculated to inspire enduring 
loyalties of men. 

If in place of this coldly logical approach 
to the problem there might be substituted 
the more realistic view of employer-em- 
ployee relations as an exercise in human 
collaboration set forth in this book, the 
chances of successful continuance of the 
free enterprise system of economic organi- 
zation and of the democratic way of life 
might seem more certain. 

Wikram N. MITCHELL 

University of Chicago 


Norcren, PauL H. The Swedish Collec- 
tive Bargaining System. Pp. xv, 339. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1941. $3.50. 

The author of a good book deserves 
praise. The author of an excellent book 
deserves gratitude. And this is what Pro- 
fessor Paul H. Norgren should receive from 
all who read his informative volume. The 
Swedish Collective Bargaining System is not 
by any means a new discovery on this conti- 
nent, or for that matter in the English- 
speaking world. Yet the author has dis- 
covered a number of essential details which 
appear to have been lost to other writers. 
Among other things, he has discovered the 
great difficulty of translating accurately a 
number of Swedish terms. He has chosen 
` to include in the text the accurate Swedish 
terminology, while aiding the non-Swedish- 
speaking readers by roundabout transla- 
tions. This alertness to linguistic traps 
strengthens both the historical and the in- 
terpretive sections of his work, especially 
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as his book is directed to employers and 
employees just as much as to members of 
the academic professions. 

In the Foreword, Professor Sumner H. 
Slichter draws attention to a very impor- 
tant matter, when he says that the author 
“does not argue that the rapid economic 
progress of Sweden has been the result of 
the strength of organized labor there, but 
he points out that Sweden’s experience dem- 
onstrates that highly developed collective 
bargaining is quite reconcilable with rapid 
economic progress.” So many writers have 
placed such heavy stress on Swedish labor 
and Swedish co-operatives in recent years, 
especially in this country, that quite a num- 
ber of persons appear to have lost track of 
the fact that democratic capitalism has been 
and is the driving force in the Swedish 
economic system. 

The book is divided into five parts and 
largely based upon a realistic historical ap- 
proach to the problems at hand. The de- 
scription of the evolution of employers’ 
associations as a capitalistic counterpart to 
the unions should prove to be especially 
instructive to our American employers in 
these days. It has been said, of course, that 
Swedes are “association crazy,” that they 
must have an association for almost every- 
thing, and that some of them feel quite ill 
at ease socially unless they belong to not 
one but a number of associations. Yet this 
has very little to do with the national eco- 
nomic realism that underlies the movement 
of organized employers. We are often 
prone to forget that there are two sides to 
collective bargaining! 

The struggles of labor to achieve equi- 
table treatment are vividly portrayed here. 
The growing pains were at times severe, not 
merely for the rank and file but for the 
leaders as well. It is no accident that Swe- 
den has what one may choose to call sound 
labor leaders today. They have worked up 
from nowhere to leadership in national poli- 
cies. This is another worth-while point to 
consider these days in this country. 

The author deals extensively with the 
detailed technique of bargaining for general 
agreements and bargaining under agree- 
ments already reached. The reader will 
obtain from this volume quite a thorough 
knowledge of this, as well as of mediation 
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in disputes. It is noteworthy, indeed, that 
both sides of the bargaining table are aware 
of the common necessity of keeping pro- 
duction going. Yet work stoppage through 
lockouts or strikes has been quite frequent, 
perhaps more frequent than idealistic read- 
ers have cared to realize. Sweden does not 
offer any utopian formula. Even the in- 
telligent ational agreements cannot be said 
to be any firial solutions of the apparently 
inevitable problems in this ageless struggle. 
However, “during the past forty years—ap- 
proximately the period in which collective 
bargaining has been carried on on a national 
scale—Sweden has developed from a poor 
farming country into a well-to-do and pro- 
gressive nation. From 1900 to 1930, per 
capita real [italics mine] income increased 
by somewhat more than 60 per cent. The 
volume of industrial production—ie., the 
products of all factories—approximately 
trebled during this same interval, while the 
population grew by only 20 per cent.” 

The author is certainly justified in de- 
voting a chapter to this question: “Will 
the Swedish Scheme of Bargaining Work in 
America?” It would serve no purpose to 
state his conclusions. ‘The whole book 
must be read first. 

Erk T. H. KJELLstrom 

` Rutgers University ` 


Purrer, Craupe E. Air Transportation. 
Pp. xxiv, 675. Philadelphia: The Blakis- 
ton Co., 1941. $3.75. 

This fat volume contains a detailed ac- 
count of the economic and legal character- 
istics of air transportation as an industry. 
This account is in the form of a rather 
complete investigation and statement of 
the activities and decisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority, and of the latter agency 
as now subdivided into the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. The laws covered begin 
with the Kelly Act of 1925 and end with 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, including 
the 1940 Presidential Reorganization of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority. The purpose 
of the book, in the words of the author, is 
“to investigate the economic and legal char- 
acteristics of the air transportation industry 
in an effort to decide whether or not the 
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industry shold be regulated; to analyze 
present and past Federal legislation to de- 
termine whether it has been sound or un- 
sound; to evaluate the efficiency with which 
Federal laws have been administered; and 
to suggest improvements in law or admin- 
istration.” The evaluation is accomplished 
by eight subchapters entitled “Conclusions,” 
which close a like number of selected chap- 
ters. 

The text is written in a clear style de- 
signed for easy reading, and the subject 
matter of the chapters and their arrange- 
ment are appropriate and logical. Chapter 
I deals with historical material; Chapters 
TI and III give the high lights of the eco- 
nomic and legal characteristics of the air 
transportation industry, viewed in its broad- 
est aspects; Chapter IV describes the regu- 
latory agency set up by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938; Chapters V, VI, VII, 
VIII, IX, and XI deal with the various 
powers and duties of this regulatory agency 
evaluated against the background of legis- 
lative history and previous aeronautical ad- 
ministrative activities; Chapter X deals 
with the regulation of aviation labor rela- 
tions; and Chapter XII reviews other Fed- 
eral regulation and aids. The appendices 
give important and useful tables (including 
reference to those in the text) which show 
the development of the air transportation 
industry, together with a valuable selected 
bibliography. The text has numerous foot- 
notes and there are cross references at cer- 
tain key points. 

This volume should prove a valuable ref- 
erence work to the air transport industry 
and a useful text to the teaching profession 
in the fields of aeronautical law and com- 
merce. Its chief worth is that it represents 
a painstaking job of exploring the whole 
subject matter of air transport. Its table 
of contents is unusual in its completeness. 
The new contributions to the field, in a 
book of this kind, consist of chapters deal- 
ing rather fully with labor relations and 
with presently existing Federal activities 
other than those of the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority. 3 

The limitations of the work consist in its 
attempt to cover the entire field of air 
transport. In this respect it is like any 
one-volume encyclopedia in that you find 
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something valuable, and not tho incomplete, 
about anything and everything, but the 
reader must go elsewhere to get a complete 
picture of any one activity and of the phi- 
losophy connected with it. For such a 
detailed effort the book has two serious 
omissions: (1) the failure to give an ac- 
count of and to evaluate the work of the 
Bureau of Air Commerce in laying’ the 
background for and helping to write and 
pass the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938; 
and (2) the use of footnote citations to a 
newspaper which does not have its back 
files generally available in the large libraries 
of the country. Also, the somewhat numer- 
ous footnotes, citing letters from certain 
individuals, would have greater authenticity 
if the references were to the policies or the 
data of the aeronautical organizations to 
which these individuals belong. 
Howard C. Knotts 
Springfield, Illinois 


Coxtins, Henry Hiti, Jr. America’s Own 
Refugees. Pp. 323. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1941. $3.00. 
Economists and sociologists are already 

well aware of the importance of the mate- 

rial unearthed by the Tolan Committee on 

Interstate Migration of Destitute Citizens 

during its 1940-41 hearings. Mr. Collins’ 

volume is an attempt to present those find- 
ings in a fashion appealing to laymen, so 
that the problem of migratory workers and 
its implications may be understood by our 
people. ' 
Those who have studied the Tolan Com- 
mittee’s printed volumes know Mr. Collins’ 
story but will be impressed by the readable 
manner in which he has put it. Migration, 
he points out, is a traditional American pat- 
tern which covers the Mayflower voyagers 
and those who pioneered in opening the 

Middle and Far West, as much as it does 

the Joads. But the stream of four million 

migrants today includes many groups be- 
sides the Okies and the Arkies. The Ne- 
groes who follow the potato harvests from 

Florida’s Lake Okeechobee to New Jersey 

and even to Aroostook, Maine are as much 

part of the migratory group as the 300,000 

cotton pickers—mostly Americans of Mexi- 

can ancestry—who annually follow the 
ripening crop from one end of Texas to 
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the other. But agricultural migrants do 
not form even half of the total stream. 
Manhattan’s Harlem contains hundreds of 
thousands of Negroes and Puerto Ricans 
who fled their native economies because the 
crumbs of New York City relief are better 
than the wages of the cotton and sugar-cane 
kingdoms. All through the country, domes- 
tics, skilled workers in industrial crafts, and 
the unfortunates from every stratum of 
urban society travel constantly, urged ever 
onward by the hope of getting a good job. 
Sailors are migratory by the very nature of 
their calling, and thousands of them pay 
the penalty demanded by a sotiety whose 
laws were written on the assumption of 
stable residence. More recently, defense 
and war production has contributed greatly 
to the volume of migrants. 

The causes of migration, Mr. Collins 
points out, are varied. In agriculture, soil 
erosion, increased mechanization, displace- 
ment of tenant farmers through forces 
set in motion by the A.A.A. and the dis- 
tress of our farm economy under the im- 
pact of curtailed markets and falling prices, 
all have been important contributory fac- 
tors. Among urban people, unemployment 
and impoverishment during the 1930’s set 
millions on the march. Government aid of 
all sorts, from relief and W.P.A. to re- 
settlement and tenant-purchase programs, 
has tended to dam the flow of migration 
but has been inadequate to meet the tre- 
mendous scope of the problem. The costs 
of this migration in terms of human suf- 
fering, broken health, children growing up 
with a minimum of education, and the 
existence of a large group of Americans 
who find no place for themselves in our 
economy and hence feel that they have no 
stake in it, are tremendous and have impli- 
cations of the utmost importance. 

In his description of the problem, Mr. 
Collins does a good job. Abandoning the 
statistical tables and the graphs of scholars, 
he illustrates his points by reference to 
actual case histories of migrants, thus gain- 
ing much in poignancy and clarity of ex- 
position. In suggesting remedies, however, 
he frequently sems to fall victim to his 
oversimplified approach. At almost every 
point he suggests further Government ap- 
propriations of one sort or another, ranging 
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from a billion-dollar tenant-purchase pro- 
gram to an addition twenty million dollars 
for F.S.A. migrant camps as solutions. 
Outside of urging a large-scale Federal drive 
against soil erosion, his proposals are always 
short-run in character, they ignore the re- 
percussions on other parts of the economy 
of such huge tax-financed expenditures, and 
they take little note of the longer-run prob- 
lems and adjustments which must be faced. 
This aspect of some of his thinking may be 
further illustrated by his frequent reference 
to “Monopoly” as the force grinding down 
“Agriculture,” although at other points he 
recognizes that there are farmers and Farm- 
ers, and that Government agricultural pro- 
grams sometimes give most help to those 
who need least aid. 

This book deserves a wide circulation for 
the interesting and trenchant manner in 
which it sets forth a grave national problem, 
one which the end of the present war will 
see sharply accentuated unless steps are 
taken beforehand to meet it. From the 
point of view of scholarship, some parts of 
the book seem careless, and footnotes which 
would not have been too disturbing to the 
general readers might have given other siu- 
dents in the field a happier feeling about the 
validity of the volume as a whole. 

Harry SCHWARTZ 

Brooklyn College 


APTEKAR, HERBERT H. Basic Concepts in 
Social Case Work. Pp. ix, 201. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1941. $2.50. 

To the student of the social sciences, 
much of the thinking and many of the con- 
cepts of social case work seem anythin 
but clear. Not only does there seem to bb 
confusion as to what social case work is or 
does, but there is considerable evidence of 
strongly opposed schools of thought that to 
the uninitiated must seem quite baffling. In 
this highly readable volume, Mr. Aptekar, 
a practicing social worker, presents some 
fundamental concepts and proceeds to illus- 
trate them with an abundance of pertinent 
case material. 

In all likelihood the readers of this review 
will have become familiar with a part of 
the very considerable literature produced 
by Sigmund Freud and his followers. To 
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them any othér psychology, psychotherapy, 
or brand of social case work may appear to 
be unworthy of extended consideration. To 
such readers, attention is called to the valid 
contributions of another point of view, án- 
other psychology, another psychotherapy, 
contained in the works of the late Otto 
Rank and in the volumes of Virginia Robin- 
son,” Jessie Taft, Tke Journal of Social 
Work Process. Mr. Aptekar’s volume now 
should be added to that short but substan- 
tial list. 

Basic Concepts in Social Case Work is 
remarkable for its clear-cut discussion of 
such vital concepts as ambivalence, will, 
denial, relationship, movement, projection, 
identification, interpretation, recognition, 
and the case work situation. In addition 
to a fundamentally simple presentation of 
the theoretical aspects of these concepts, 
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using actual case material in language un- 
derstandable to the layman. If one is in- 
clined to underestimate such a useful per- 
formance, it is suggested that reference be 
made to the involved terminology of much 
of what passes for case work illustration in 
the professional social work literature. 

Neither Mr. Aptekar’s book nor this re- 
view is intended to precipitate a controversy 
between the Freudian and Rankian schools 
or to indulge in extravagant claims to supe- 
riority. What has been proved so clearly 
over the past two decades in the field of 
social case work is the validity and the 
utility of these as well as other approaches. 
The practitioners who have used the Freud- 
ian principles as adapted to social case work 
have produced evidence of extraordinary 
success in some instances. The same is true 
for the followers and the adapters of the 
Rankian principles. Neither school or the 
disciples thereof have yet cornered the mar- 
ket. It behooves case workers and others 
at least to give a hearing to opposing doc- 
trines and to admit the possibility of value 
in other systems. The philosophy and the 
techniques of the helping process are being 
developed on all sides. It will serve social 
work little purpose to overlook this obvious 
fact. 

Mr. Aptekar’s volume is otherwise so 
adequately balanced that this reviewer, for 
one, wishes the two appendices had been 
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omitted. In his opinion, sincè both articles 
are already in print and readily accessible, 
brevity and fitness (not to say modesty} 
might have called for a footnote rather than 
fot twenty-six additional pages. 
ARTHUR E. FINK 
Birmingham, Alabama 


SCHNEIDER, Davp M., and ALBERT 
DeurscH. The History of Public Wel- 
fare in New York State, 1867—1940. Pp. 
xix, 410. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1941. $3.50. 

A history of poor relief may be extremely 
discouraging to the young radical still hop- 
ing for swift revolutionary changes. Those 
who know that progress is at best egtremely 
slow and but a series of forward and back- 
ward steps, however, take such a history in 
their stride; for no other subject illustrates 
- so well the snail’s pace of social progress 
and the numerous and varied forces con- 
stantly blocking every step forward. The 
history of poor relief, really the struggle of 
mankind for social justice, is the best ex- 
ample of the incapacity of human society 
to profit from experience. Again and again 
society is shown to repeat the same errors. 
Even the people who lead these progressive 
movements do not stand up very well under 
retrospective scrutiny. The volume under 
consideration is no exception in this respect, 
and helps much towards a philosophical 
attitude toward life as it is lived. Indeed, 
The History of Public Welfare in New 
York State proves again that the story of 
relief is not only a story of a sordid subject 
but also a sordid revelation of human intel- 
ligence. 

As a record of legislative enactments and 
amendments, Messrs. Schneider and Deutsch 
have done a good job, even if not a brilliant 
one. The volume is well integrated and 
well documented. It is by no means, how- 
ever, in the class of the Webbs’ works. 
There is altogether too much a posteriori 
thinking. Merely because certain laws 
have been accepted or rejected, the authors 
assume certain forces and conditions and 
do not go beyond that. In the chapters 
dealing with subjects most familiar to this 
reviewer, not only is the lack of under- 
standing and analysis of the background of 
the social forces involved conspicuous, but 
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there are many inaccuracies of interpreta- 
tion. 

The volume also suffers from a lack of 
balance. Thus, although the authors con- 
cede that the last decade “has seen more 
progress in welfare legislation than the 
preceding three centuries,” four pages are 
devoted to the “New York City House of 
Refuge” as against five pages to the story 
of the Old Age Assistance Act. The 
State Unemployment Insurance law, which 
preceded the Federal Social Security Act, 
receives but three pages. As against a 
separate chapter of eleven pages on the 
Children’s Law of 1875, the Federal Social 
Security program merits only five pages. 
The important and socially significant 1939 
changes in the Old Age and Survivors’ In- 
surance program of the Social Security Act 
are given but one paragraph of eleven lines. 
It may be that the focusing of the attention 
of the volume on the State Welfare Depart- 
ment and the role of the State in welfare 
has cramped the style of the authors. This 
reviewer, however, regrets profoundly that 
the great opportunity for social interpreta- 
tion offered by a history of relief has been 
muffed by the authors of this volume. 

ABRAHAM EPSTEIN 

American Association for Social Security 

New York, N. Y. 


Varr, Rozanp S. (Ed.). Consumers’ Co- 
operatives in the North Central States. 
Pp. xvi, 431. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1941. - $3.50. 

This book, the end product of three indi- 
vidually initiated studies, derives its or- 
ganization and balance from the painstaking 
editing of Professor Vaile. In this effort, 
obviously a difficult venture, he faced many 
difficulties, not the least of which were the 
overlapping of materials and the incon- 
sistencies of treatment and emphasis which 
are almost ‘always the accompaniment of 
joint authorships. 

The study is divided into three parts, 
determined by the division of labor among 
the authors. Part I, entitled “An Analysis 
of Consumers’ Co-operative Enterprise, 
with Particular Reference to the Finnish- 
Initiated Movement,” is largely the work 
of Leonard C. Kercher, professor of soci- 
ology, Western State Teachers College, 
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Michigan. In it he deals with the back- 
ground of the consumers’ co-operative 
movement with emphasis on the social, 
cultural, and business foundations of the 
Finnish-initiated consumers’ co-operatives 
of the North Central states (more accu- 
rately, the trade territories of the Minne- 
apolis-St, Paul, Superior-Duluth regions). 
In. addition, Part I provides a general sum- 
mary of the racial-cultural and business 
aspects of the co-operatives of this region, 
which are treated in greater detail in Part 
III. 

Part II, “The Regulative Accomplish- 
ments and“Possibilities of Consumers’ Co- 
operatives in the Present Economy,” is by 
Vant W. Kebker, former graduate student 
at the University of Minnesota, now an 
instructor in marketing, the University of 
Kansas. In it he treats of consumers’ co- 
operation in its relation to competition, 
monopolistic competition, and monopoly, 
ending on the abstraction of a model co- 
operative commonwealth. The imaginative 
requirements of much of Part II make this 
section somewhat more ambiguous, although 
admittedly difficult of treatment, in thai it 
deals with the “regulative accomplishments” 
of consumers’ co-operatives as a means of 
effecting prices, obviating unequal distribu- 
tion of income and wealth, and so forth. 
Although the reviewer readily grants that 
consumers’ co-operation is of much greater 
importance than its dollar volume would 
indicate, nonetheless, its power to bring 
about socioeconomic changes is largely con- 
ditioned by its importance as a business 
institution. To bear the reviewer out in 
this, the authors frequently found that the 
power and prestige of co-operatives in rural 
communities and villages was much greater 
than in the larger towns and communities 
where their share of the total business vol- 
ume is relatively insignificant. 

The final section, Part III, entitled “Case 
Studies of Consumers’ Co-operatives,” is 
largely by Wilfred C. Leland, Jr., instructor 
in economics, University of Minnesota. 
Part III undoubtedly constitutes a worthy 
contribution to the literature of consumers’ 
co-operation in that it contains the history 
of a considerable number of retail and 
wholesale societies told on a consistent, 
comparable pattern. Each case study in- 
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cludes a briéf treatment of “Local com- 
munity; Origin and development of the 
co-operative society; Organization ané ad- 
ministration; Management and operation; 
Membership and internal relationships; Fi- 
nancial condition; Operating trends; The 
co-operative in the community; The co- 
operative’s part in federated activity; and 
Significant aspects of the case,” which is 
a general summary of the co-operative’s 
comparative position. The weaknesses of 
this section are the overlapping of essen- 
tially similar background material; the fact 
that nearly all of the retail societies are 
outstanding - affiliates of the Central Co- 
operative Wholesale; and the omission of 
a list which would give the dollar volume 
of the basic kinds of commodities handled. 
Such a list would give greater meanirg to 
gross margin and operating cost figures 
which frequently are compared with “simi- 
lar” figures for private businesses, particu- 
larly general stores. 

Offsetting the contributions of this study 
are a few startling omissions. No effort, 
for example, is made by the authors to 
differentiate consumers’ co-operation from 
co-operative consumption, yet the majority 
of the wholesale societies described deal 
largely in agricultural production goods, 
particularly petroleum products and auto- 
mobile accessories. Indeed, most of the 
retail societies described in the book also 
handle a large volume of farm production 
goods. Some notice of the producer-con- 
sumer “conflict” is given, however, in con- 
nection with taxation and the divergent 
views of farmers and urban consumers on 


‘employee salaries and unionization, co- 


operative marketing, and co-operative con- 
sumption. Not enough emphasis is given 
the development of professional manage- 
ment and co-operative federation which will 
supersede Finnish racial loyalty as the 
dominant characteristic of future develop- 
ment. In fact, the former are as much the 
hope of successful co-operative operation 
in the future as the latter was the bulwark 
of the initial period of development. 
Orin E. BURLEY 
Ohio State University 


Crark, Harrrson. Swedish Unemploy- 
ment Policy—1914 to 1940. Pp. 179. 
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Washington: American Council on Pub- 

lic Affairs, 1941. Clothbound: $3.25; 

Paperbound: $2.75. 

“Swedish unemployment policy has been 
greatly influenced by the idea that, though 
unemployment is mainly involuntary, it is 
not purely such and the individual has 
much to do with whether or not he is 
classified as unemployed—a fact which cur- 
rent experience with unemployment com- 
pensation in the United States is confirm- 
ing,” Professor Sumner H. Slichter remarks 
in his introduction to Harrison Clark’s most 
informative volume. Dr. Clark’s stay in 
Sweden was made possible by the American 
Scandinavian Foundation, where he ob- 
tained salient information for his work 
not merely from the leading Swedish 
economists but from the Prime Minister 
as well. 

This study covers the Swedish unemploy- 
ment policies from the first World War to 
the opening of the hostilities of the second 
world conflict. During this period Sweden 
grew rapidly as an industrial nation, and 
in this growth Sweden was very fortunate 
to be able to make use of the experiences 
already gained in other nations as regards 
the relationship between employers and em- 
ployees. This has undoubtedly been very 
significant for a thorough understanding of 
the real meaning of collective bargaining, 
which by the way has caused the employers 
to invoke lockouts as a means to achieve 
agreements with labor. The students of 
the history of labor relations should find 
many worth-while, if not inspiring, passages 
in Dr. Clark’s first section dealing with the 
Swedish background, which in this case is 
far from trite. I have read few so-called 
background chapters that have offered more 
substantial material about the economic 
conditions in Sweden. 

Of particular interest to American read- 
ers is the author’s interpretation of the 
unemployment policies during the world 
economic depression. He makes it very 
clear that “the international margin as a 
determinant of economic expansion is of 
considerable importance in a small country 
like Sweden. ...” In other words, he offers 
a very good picture of the broad political 
and economic questions, which served as a 
foundation for the unemployment policies 
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during these years. The business-cycle 
questions are hence treated in realistic light. 

The book is abundant with statistical 
data, but it is interesting to observe that 
the author draws attention to the lack of 
satisfactory unemployment statistics in a 
country which, more perhaps than any 
other, has attempted to use true facts as 
basis for its economic policies. Like many 
other students of Swedish affairs, Dr. Clark 
hopes for better results on this vital point 
from the work of the newly formed State 
Labor Market Commission. 

Professor Cassel has often drawn atten- 
tion to the need for inner cohesion in any 
governmental policy if it is to be effective. 
Work relief alone can most certainly not 
be regarded as a satisfactory solution to 
any serious national unemployment prob- 
lem. Fortunately the Swedish authorities 
did not fall into this easy trap. 

What the future will bring is any man’s 
guess. One thing appears certain to the 
author, viz., that if the Labor Party is in 
power during the coming postwar period, 
work relief along the old lines will not be 
revived. At the present time Sweden is 
experiencing many problems in connection 
with production and employment; therefore 
the author’s last chapter dealing with the 
unemployment policy in 1940 should prove 
very useful to us at the present time. As 
a matter of fact, this book should be read 
by all those interested in preparing their 
minds for the next economic depression. 

Er T. H. KJELLSTROM 

Rutgers University 


MILLER, NEAL E., and Jonn DOLLARD. 
Social Learning and Imitation. Pp. xiv, 
341. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1941. $3.50. 


The term “imitation” has acquired such 
a range of meanings that any discussion of 
this concept must start with a definition in 
order that the universe of discourse may 
be known. The authors consider imitation 
to be “a process by which ‘matched,’ or 
similar acts are evoked in two people and 
connected to appropriate cues.” So used, 
the term continues to be so loose that the 
phenomenon referred to can be inferred 
only from the context of a sentence, if at 
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all. Recognizing this comprehensiveness, 
the authors indicate three types of actions 
which they maintain account for all or most 
of the cases to which the term “imitation” 
is commonly applied. These they designate 
as same behavior, matched-dependent be- 
havior, and copying. It is doubtful that the 
adoption of these terms would reduce 
greatly the ambiguity characterizing discus- 
sions of imitation. 

Another outstanding abuse of the term 
“imitation” has been its use by writers as 
an explanatory concept without indicating 
how labeling behavior as imitative can add 
anything to our understanding of it. The 
present authors, one a psychologist and the 
other a social scientist, seek in this book 
to bring to bear on this concept the contri- 
butions that their respective disciplines can 
make to the development of an integrated 
theory. They render a useful service to 
social scientists, by showing how types of 
behavior frequently considered as imitative 
can be more completely understood if this 
behavior is analyzed in terms of psychologi- 
cal laws of learning. There is also a lucid 
discussion of social conditions appropriate 
for imitative learning, centering around 
prestige factors. 

A large portion of the book is devoted 
to reporting the results of carefully con- 
trolled experiments in the laboratory, uti- 
lizing albino rats in maze learning tests, 
and young children in problem situations. 
These experiments indicate that certain spe- 
cific modes of imitation are learned when 
suitable rewards are employed as incentives, 
and that this learned behavior is generalized 
so that it is evoked in related but some- 
what different situations. 

Concluding chapters on crowd behavior 
and on the role of imitation in the diffusion 
of culture contain little that is not already 
well known to students of psychology and 
anthropology, although they do provide 
useful summaries for readers unacquainted 
with the literature in these fields. The book 
appears to have been designed for use as a 
reference work or co-text for classes in psy- 
chology or the social sciences when these 
courses are taught by an instructor who 
employs imitation as an integrative concept. 

Raymonp F. SLETTO 

Washington, D. C. 
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Errox, Davip. Gesture and Environment. 

Pp. x, 184. New York: King’s Crown 
' Press, 1941. $2.25. ' 

Students of acculturation are familiar 
with the process by which deep-seated un- 
conscious or semiconscious habits resist the 
pressures of a new environment, even under 
conditions in wkich one makes the con- 
scious effort to relearn. Students of nature 
and nurture and the early molding of per- 
sonality by the social environment have 
given us increasingly rich materials on the 
processes by which habits of expression— 
speech, gesture, posture, gait, and the like 
—come to reflect very early the child’s way 
of life, the patterns impressed upon him 
by his elders, and his own adjustments to 
his own problems. Most such studies, how- 
ever, deal with a single subcultural group 
at a time. The technique is not extended 
for comparison of contrasting groups. In 
most cases the data are fragmentary and 
insufficiently quantified. At their best, they 
are likely to give us only the knowledge 
that expression is molded by the cultural 
situation—not the process by which the 
molding is effected. Dr. Efron’s book 
seems to the reviewer not only to exemplify 
the best methods now available in the study 
of this molding process, but in several re- 
spects to break completely new ground. 

The book begins unfortunately with an 
attempt to deal with a hypothesis which is 
hardly worthy of the attention of a serious 
study. Extreme care is taken to present 
clearly and without bitterness the current 
racialist theory of gesture and expression, 
according to which the movements of arms 
and face are, for example, regarded as in- 
carnations of the Nordic or Mediterranean 
spirit. The book is ostensibly published to 
test and, as the sequel shows, to refute such 
racialist doctrines. Actually, Dr. Efron has 
a vastly more important contribution to 
make than the mere annihilation of so 
trivial a doctrine. He shows not only what 
race cannot explain, but positively how cul- 
ture can explain. This, in the reviewer's 
judgment, carries us beyond the material as 
yet available and sets a new standard of 
work. 

The material consists of free observa- 
tions, drawings, still photographs, and mo- 
tion pictures of four major groups: tradi- 
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tional Italians living in Italiah communities 
in this country, assimilated Italians, tradi- 
tional Jews, and assimilated Jews, together 
with some material brought in incidentally 
from other groups. The qualitative and 
quantitative analyses of the language, arm, 
trunk, and head movements, with some slight 
attention to stance and gait, show clearly 
the enormous and consistent difference be- 
tween Italian and Jew of the traditional 
types, and the almost complete lack of dif- 
ferentiation between either of the assimi- 
lated groups and other American types. 
Broadly, the sweeping circular gesture fre- 
quently taking ideographic form in the Ital- 
ians and the jerky horizontal Jewish gestures 
disappear under conditions of relative and 
environmental uniformity. But this is not 
all. The Italian gesture appears as the ex- 
pression of a village existence where space 
is free, family status clear-cut, and con- 
versation much like song or dance in its 
expressive value. Under conditions of eco- 
nomic and social persecution, the European 
Jewish gesture tends to be a gesture of 
escape, or, in a struggle to cope with diffi- 
culty, a gesture of localized aggression di- 
rected to the only immediate available ob- 
ject. Metropolitan life in an American city 
makes both types of gesture less meaningful 
and more and more useless. It is not just 
the imitation of the American norm; it is 
the positive role of gesture in social living 
that requires emphasis. Efron has suc- 
ceeded, in a high degree, in showing the 
relation of gesture to the unconscious or 
conscious attitude with which one faces the 
world. 

The book is beautifully and profusely il- 
lustrated with drawings and photographs, 
inexpensively but clearly produced. The 
occasional reader who wants to see the 
abundant original material will find it at 
Columbia University—it is a treasure house 
of data on human socialization, the wit- 
nessing of which will make this book even 
more stimulating. 

GARDNER MURPHY 

College of the City of New York 


ELDRIDGE, Sepa. New Social Horizons. 
Pp. ix, 444. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1941. $3.50. 


During the third quarter of the eight- 
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eenth century a group of first-rate French 
thinkers took upon themselves the task of 
describing why the society of feudalism was 
disintegrating, plus the further responsi- 
bility of attempting to forecast the type of 
social order which might be expected to 
follow, or which might be brought into suc- 
cession by means of appropriate thought 
and planning. Professor Seba Eldridge 
would have been happy in the company of 
these men. I am sure that social thinkers 
of the type of Diderot and D’Alembert 
would have been congenial companions for 
our professor of sociology at the University 
of Kansas. Professor Eldridge, like the 
encyclopedists of the eighteenth century, 
believes that our existing social forms have 
reached a stage of disutility. They no 
longer satisfy the needs of contemporary 
man. What, then, is to be the shape of 
the new forms which are to come? 

Professor Eldridge is no revolutionist. 
He adheres to the law of continuity. He 
wants a better, a more efficient, and a more 
humane social order, but he wants the new 
order to be constructed with the tools of 
induction and pragmatism, not the a priori 
instruments of absolutism. His program is 
consequently difficult. It involves a deep 
understanding of human nature as well as 
social organization and process. The archi- 
tects of this new society must be thoroughly 
grounded, not in one but in all of the social 
sciences. The future world is to be organic, 
not a mechanical patchwork built by oppor- 
tunists. The social planners of the next age 
are to be men and women who understand 
the principles of organic growth as well as 
the techniques of social design. 

The above seems to me to represent a 
fair introduction to Professor Eldridge’s 
volume. Unhappily, the content is much 
too comprehensive for a brief review. All 
I can say is that if the reader is challenged 
by the above thesis, he will want to read 
this book. He may not agree with the au- 
thor’s proposals, and he may not approve 
of his prose style (which is candidly aca- 
demic and not literary), but he will be 
stimulated in two directions: first, he will 
be compelled to reconsider his own precon- 
ceptions regarding a planned society, and 
second, he will have come to recognize 
the width and the breadth of background 
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needed by those who presume to plan for 
the future welfare of man. 
EDUARD C. LINDEMAN 
New York School of Social Work 


MYRDAL, Arva. Nation and Family. Pp. 
xv, 441. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1941. $4.00. 


This is an admirable volume written by 
a Swedish population expert who collabo- 
rated in other studies with her husband 
Gunnar Myrdal, distinguished economist. 
She writes in one sense for the family and 
in no small measure for the entire Swedish 
Population Commission. 

The book is more than a report on sig- 
nificant population legislation in one of the 
most democratic of democracies. It is like- 
wise a study in social change through demo- 
cratic social planning. Population policy is 
conceived of as a matter of social organiza- 
tion. In particular, it is noted that repro- 
duction is interwoven with every other 
aspect of family life. There is no hypo- 
critical pretense of detached objectivity. 
Values are frankly assumed, and from then 
on means to their attainment are coolly 
analyzed with reference to factual relation- 
ships and other clearly stated values. 

The book is divided into two parts, the 
first dealing with problems and principles, 
and the second with the Swedish population 
program. The reader is first informed as 
to why pioneer reforms took place in Swe- 
den, and then led to see the low birth rates 
as a result of new conditions, which penal- 
ized failure to use crude birth control 
methods which had long been known. 

In analyzing goals of population policy, 
the stress is on quality. Yet increased fer- 
tility through medium-sized families regu- 
lated by birth control is held to be in ac- 
cordance with the Swedish value-system. 
It is clearly realized that an effective popu- 
lation policy implies some redistribution of 
real income. In general, a verdict is ren- 
dered in favor of assistance in kind rather 
than.cash. 

The second part of the book describes 
the achievements of the Population Com- 
mission from 1935 to 1939. The report on 
the sexual question recommends a broad 
program of gradual sex education, but the 
chief actual change in practice was the 
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establishment *of subsidized training of 
teachers in sex education. We learn of the 
repeal of birth control laws and the legaliza- 
tion of abortions under proper controls on 
humanitarian, eugenic, and medical, but 
not on social grounds. A moderate sterili- 
zation law was likewise passed. 

It was assumed that the fact that half 
the adult population remained unmarried 
was due in part to sex segregation and eco- 
nomic difficulties. Some effort therefore 
was made to improve rural living conditions 
with subsidies. Planned saving was recom- 
mended, and marriage loans were granted. 
Co-operative housing projects were supple- 
mented by state housing loans. One of the 
most interesting features of the book is a 
series of tables showing that in the low and 
average income groups, additional children 
meant a lower standard of living per capita, 
even per family, in regard to important 
but temporarily dispensable expenditures. 
Given the family point of view, these find- 
ings motivated arrangements for free school 
meals, for protective food for mothers and 
babies, and for sale of certain foodstuffs for 
children at a lower price. 

The author shows how the socialized 
medical care already well developed in Swe- 
den was further expanded under the pres- 
sure of population policy. State medical 
officers require very small fees from pa- 
tients; hospital costs are low; maternal 
health centers are subsidized; dentists, paid 
by the state, provide dental care for chil- 
dren at low rates decreased according to the 
number of children; free protective medi- 
cine is given; babies are delivered free of 
charge. There is even a maternity bonus 
to meet extra expenses, and additional sub- 
stantial aid for poorer mothers. 

Children of broken homes are protected 
by a state which gives pensions and guaran- 
tees support from divorced and unmarried 
fathers, preschool care is made increasingly 
available, and the general program of social 
security is strengthened as a sound basis 
for family life. It is particularly striking 
to learn that instead of receiving a dis- 
charge for a wedding present, working 
women are protected by law against dis- 
crimination because of marriage or mother- 
hood. 

The high quality of this book makes it 


e 
almost impregnable to adverse criticism. It 
should be read by every person interested 
in a democratic solution of family prob- 
lems. 
` CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK 
University of Minnesota 


SEAGLE, WILLIAM. The Quest for „Law. 
Pp. xv, 439, i-xvii. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc., 1941. $5.00. 

This is an interesting and ambitious Yol- 
ume. As indicated in the introduction, its 
purpose is to provide a nontechnical account 
of law for the layman. This object, the 
author suggests, would not be served by 
either a legal vade mecum or a primer of 
jurisprudence; a general history of law, 
analogous to the popular surveys of other 
branches of science, is requisite. The solu- 
tion herewith offered for this formidable 
assignment is in effect a comparative legal 
history, elected in preference to a chrono- 
logical description of the successive legal 
systems, since this alternative would not 
align related phenomena and would involve 
much repetition, or to a biographical story 
of law, since the focus of legal evolution is 
deemed institutional rather than individual. 
This sets the author’s scheme in terms of 
Weberian stages of legal evolution. The 
corresponding plan of Vinogradoff, “a great 
legal pundit,” is rejected on the ground that 
the basic types of law therein proposed, the 
law of the tribe, the city, the church, the 
association, and the collectivist organiza- 
tion, are not distinct types of law. Instead 
the author discerns three types of law that 
are clearly distinguishable and which are 
portrayed in broad strokes in the volume 
under review: first, the stage of primitive 
or “pre-legal” custom, corresponding to the 
economy of hunters and herdsmen who 
have not ‘yet evolved official courts; sec- 
ond, archaic law, appearing with the institu- 
tion of judicial tribunals and corresponding 
to the economy of slavery and feudalism; 
third, mature law, characterized by the pro- 
fessionalization of legal services, which is 
primarily the law of modern capitalism. 
This, it will be remarked, defines the stream 
of legal evolution in terms of the specializa- 
tion of two functions or institutions which 
are obviously conceived of critical signifi- 
cance, the court and the lawyer. 
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The development of the thesis is stimu- 
lating and in various respects commendable. 
It has the outstanding merit to adopt a 
comparative viewpoint, such as Munroe 
Smith advocated years ago, a viewpoint 
justified by the dwindling differentiae be- 
tween the so-called modern systems of law 
and the significance of the factors by which 
these systems have tended towards as- 
similation. The discussion contains many 
thoughtful and incisive suggestions and is 
enriched with a wealth of illustration drawn 
from wide reading in the realms of legal 
history and primitive culture. «The author’s 
obvious penchant for epigram and paradox 
lends piquancy, sometimes battening on 
iconoclasm, to his style. Nevertheless, ef- 
fective though it be as a point d'appui for 
skeptical criticism, the thesis exacts a sub- 
stantial price. Crudely summarized, it 
identifies law with the state, conceived as 
the mere monopoly of politically organized 
force, and takes the sanction of such force 
to be the essential attribute of law. This 
is to define social institutions by their initial 
implementation, a procedure that involves 
a double fallacy. On the one hand, it sup- 
poses that the unique feature of law, its 
sanction by the state, supplies an adequate 
definition of its nature. Potential enforce- 
ment is, as the author rightly suggests, im- 
plicit in law, but it does not follow that this 
is its complete essence. On the other hand, 
the procedure apparently confuses the origi- 
nal derivation of institutions with their sig- 
nificance under later conditions. It may be 
that government, and with it culture, first 
sprang from slavery, but this is no satis- 
factory account of the modern state. The 
effect of such theory, too stark to be ade- 
quate or tolerable, is to exclude ethical 
considerations and to subordinate natural 
factors in assessing the process of legal evo- 
lution. This inevitably gives a bias to the 
treatment of the possible origin of judicial 
procedures in popular arbitration and other 
crucial questions which strain the premises 
adopted. Indeed, there are numerous 
points at which the logic balks and positions 
incongruous with the leitmotiv are taken, 
eg., in admitting the fundamental signifi- 
cance of natural law and in advocating an 
unsanctioned international law. It would 
seem that the author himself is not quite 
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happy with thus making a virtue of brute 
necessity; he concludes on the note that 
law may perhaps some day disappear and 
mankind “may live by science.” But he 
does not suggest how anarchic utopia may 
avoid the necessity of law. 
HEssEL E. YNTEMA 
University of Michigan Law School 


Boorstin, DANIEL J. The Mysterious Sci- 
ence of the Law. Pp. xviii, 257. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1941. $3.00. 

The general contents and thesis of this 
study are succinctly stated in the subtitle: 
An Essay on Blackstone’s Commentaries 
Showing how Blackstone, Employing Eight- 
eenth-Century Ideas of Science, Religion, 
History, Aesthetics, and Philosophy, made 
of the Law at once a Conservative and 
Mysterious Science. The book is addressed 
to lawyers, students of history, and all 
persons “concerned with the problem of 
method in the social sciences.” For all 
these Mr. Boorstin attempts, and on the 
whole successfully, “to indicate how osten- 
sibly impartial processes of reason are 
employed by the student of society to sup- 
port whatever social values he accepts.” 

Against an inadequate background, the 
author dissects the Commentaries and ap- 
plies to selected parts terms and ideas cur- 
rent in eighteenth-century England. These 
parts in turn are discussed in the light of 
such concepts as nature, reason, and values. 
The essay, illuminated by choice quotations 
from a wide range of sources and sprinkled 
with legal verbiage and logical niceties, usu- 
ally informs, often entertains, and occasion- 
ally bewilders the reader. 

Disclaiming concern for Blackstone’s mo- 
tives, the author emphasizes the point that 
“the Commentaries were ... the product 
of a man who believed in certain moral and 
social values, and who employed all the 
ideas he found around him, to convince 
himself and to persuade his readers that 
English Jaw, embodying these values, was 
entitled to reverence and support.” Ii is 
doubtful if Blackstone needed to convince 
himself or many Englishmen of the merits 
of the Common Law. Granting, however, 
that he was a conservative and that he used 
the vocabulary of his day to glorify the 
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laws of his country, it should be stated 
clearly in the text, and not in a footnote, 
that the Commentaries and the lectures 
from which they evolved were designed pri- 
marily for beginners in the study of law, 
“who should be urged to understand and 
appreciate the law before they dared criti- 
cize 4t.” Also, it appears that Blackstone, 
while being credited with.making law “at 
once a conservative and mysterious sci- 
ence,” should be commended for the many 
reforms he advocated and for removing 
many of the mysteries of the law by re- 
ducing it from Norman French and Latin 
to readable English. The terms “optimism” 
and “quietism” are misleading when applied 
to Blackstone’s advocacy of legal improve- 
ment. Happily, Mr. Boorstin points out in 
his conclusion that the Commentaries pos- 
sess a social consistency, acceptable values 
of humanity, liberty, and property, by 
which they ought to be judged. 

Notwithstanding the above exceptions, 
the book is well written and it is a worth- 
while contribution to the intellectual history 
of the eighteenth century. Unfortunately, 
the authorities cited and many pertinent 
notes have been relegated to a forty-three- 
page section at the end of the volume. Be- 
cause full references for the books used are 
given in the notes, the usual bibliography 
has been omitted. The work contains nine 
illustrations, a layman’s glossary, and an 
adequate index. 

Davin A. LocKMILLER 
North Carolina State College 


LLEWELLYN, K. N., and E. ApaMson Hot- 
BEL. The Cheyenne Way: Conflict and 
Case Law in Primitive Jurisprudence. 
Pp. x, 360. Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1941. $3.00. 

The study of primitive law is coming of 
age. The stage has been reached where 
actual field investigations and analyses of 
data have superseded discussions of the na- 
ture of law and whether primitive peoples 
have or have not “law.” The volume at 
hand is not only a detailed and scholarly 
account of the law-ways of an American 
Indian tribe, well described in other re- 
spects; it is based upon recent field work 
by both authors and upon a well-defined 
conceptual framework (Chapter II, A The- 
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ory of Investigation; Chapter ITI, Primi- 
tive Law, and Modern). This approach 
was facilitated by the unique fact that a 
distinguished legal scholar, Llewellyn (Betts 
Professor of Jurisprudence in the Columbia 
University Law School), joined forces with 
Hoebel, an anthropologist who has special- 
ized in the culture of the Plains Indians. A 
case method of procedure was followed in 
the field, that is, cases of trouble and how 
they were handled were collected. One of 
the special features of the volume is a case- 
finder in an appendix. This is an index to, 
and an abstract of, the fifty-three case his- 
tories used principally as a basis of discus- 
sion throughout the book. 

It will surprise many readers to discover 
that the authors “attribute legal genius to a 
people of those aboriginal American Plains 
which have long been thought to be so rela- 
tively barren of legal culture” (p. 310). 
Indeed, “one finds no ready parallel to this 
legal genius of the Cheyennes among primi- 
tives” (p. 313), according to the authors. 
“Cheyenne law leaped to glory as it set” are 
the closing words of their book. 

Not only anthropologists and lawyers will 
be interested in The Cheyenne Way; it 
should be of value to sociologists and social 
psychologists, for it casts further light on 
one of their primary problems: How do 
human societies actually work? We are 
becoming more and more aware that purely 
descriptive accounts of institutions, culture 
patterns, and folkways do not answer this 
question. The case histories in this volume, 
although analyzed from the standpoint of 
legal concepts and processes, illuminate very 
clearly the dynamics of a human social 
order. 

A. Invinc HALLOWELL 

University of Pennsylvania 


Forp, CLELLAN S. Smoke From Their 
Fires. Pp. 248. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. $3.00. 

The present book is one of several re- 
cent publications which are both anthropo- 
logical and autobiographical in nature. Per- 
sonally, I believe it one of the best in this 
class. This is partly due to the skill with 
which Professor Ford has handled his in- 
formant, the Kwakiutl chief Charles No- 
well, and partly due to the fact that the 
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informant himself, now an old man of 
seventy, has spent thirty years of his life 
investigating the customs and material cul- 
ture of his people for a white ethnologist. 
Therefore this book not only gives the life 
history of a highly intelligent Kwakiutl indi- 
vidual from the cradle almost to the grave, 
but it also presents a complete sketch of 
indigenous culture as seen through the eyes 
of the informant. 

Similar to a previous autobiography 
(Walter Dyk’s Navaho autobiography Son 
of Old Man Hat), this book presents a rec- 
ord of the conflict between Indian and white 
civilizations. In the present “case the nar- 
rator is acute enough to present his culture 
as being in many ways superior to our own. 
For instance, there are few sex frustrations 
among the Kwakiutl, and in both early and 
adult life a wide variety of sexual expe- 
riences meet with tacit approval among the 
tribespeople. Likewise, the natural aggres- 
siveness of children and adults is channeled 
into harmless or even useful purposes. 
Among children there are rough games to 
harden the fiber; among adults the pot- 
latches, or competitive feast-givings, lead 
to industry and frugality. Because of the 
waste connected with the potlatches, they 
are no longer legal; but certainly they were 
less destructive than war or physical vio- 
lence. If a man was victorious, he ruined 
his rival by making him lose face. For 
those Kwakiutl whose inner natures crave 
murder, bloodshed, and even cannibalism, 
there are the winter masked ceremonials 
where all these features are simulated in 
a super realistic degree. Modern psy- 
chology tells us that participating in dramas 
of this nature is a good cure for many 
psychoses. 

Ruth Benedict, in her book Patterns of 
Culture, has labeled the Kwakiutl as having 
a Dionysian or “wild” culture; in fact, she 
claims there is a definite megalomaniac 
paranoiac trend to their society. This may 
be true for the society as a whole, but it 
certainly is not true for the individuals, 
such as Charles Nowell, who make up the 
society. Charles quite early in his life 
was disciplined by his elder brother into 
being what we would call a peaceful, law- 
abiding citizen. Thus we learn that a soci- 
ety as a whole may be megalomaniac para- 
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noiac, although its people are sane. On the 
other hand, the- world today sees examples 
of sane and otherwise quiet populations 
being led by definite megalomaniac para- 
noiacs. 

It is contrasts of this nature that make 
Smoke From Their Fires not only interest- 
ing but of timely importance as well. 

Epwin M. LoEB 

Berkeley, California 


OPLER, Morris Epwarp. An Apache Life- 
Way. Pp. xiii, 500. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1941. $5.00. 
Ethnologisfs will be very glad to have 

this addition to the monographs on the 

American Indian. It is a well-documented 

and highly informing account of Chiricahua 

Apache life. The specialists in social or- 

ganization, mythology, primitive education, 

ceremonial life, and so forth will find the 
book well suited to their special purposes, 
and one can anticipate that this will become 

a standard work in the literature. 

With this book, Opler becomes the recog- 
nized authority on the Apache. And yet 
one suspects that this was not his major 
purpose in writing it. The very extensive 
reliance on direct quotations from inform- 
ants is an innovation and a welcome one. 
The quotations serve to authenticate the 
data and are always well selected and fre- 
quently explicit and precise. It is this tech- 
nique of direct testimony that the author 
seems to feel is the important contribution. 

The other side of the medal is a self- 
imposed restraint with regard to any inter- 
pretation of the data. It is almost as 
though Opler felt this to be a collective 
autobiography with which he had no right 
to tamper. It is certain that Opler is under 
no misapprehension as to the part that he 
played in imparting to the book the organi- 
zation and coherence that it has. But his 
painstaking self-effacement is no virtue—it 
minimizes the principal qualifications that 
he has for writing the book. There is 
doubtless much merit in scrupulously segre- 
gating data from interpretation. If these 
are too much mingled, no critical judgment 
is possible. But it is probably an illusion 
to suppose that interpretation is any less 
active in the selection and organization of 
data than it is in their presentation. The 
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interpretive prihciples are simply. more ob- 
scure, and the effect is to make implicit 
what had much better be explicit. 

In order “to show how a person becomes 
a Chiricahua as well as to indicate what he 
does because he is a Chiricahua,” Opler has 
chosen to organize his presentation around 
the life cycle of the normal Chiricahua. 
This tends to an absence of analytic empha- 
sis which is of a piece with the author’s 
unwillingness to interpret his data. The 
result is an emphasis by weight of incident 
in which the subjects of political organiza- 
tion and status command a scant nine pages 
while detailed descriptions of curing cere- 
monies receive fifty or sixty. 

We should not like to end this review 
with any other impression than that of the 
richness, the authenticity, and the general 
excellent of Opler’s work. The strictures 
here have only meant to convey the incom- 
pleteness of the book. With a first volume 
written in which he has kept to his data 
and eschewed all interpretation, it is to be 
hoped that he will write a second in which 
the data can be taken as given and the 
interpretation emphasized. Opler to the 
contrary notwithstanding, they would go 
well together. 

Lioyp H. FISHER 

Berkeley, California 


Davis, ALLISON, BURLEIGH B. GARDNER, 
and Mary R. GARDNER. Deep South. 
Pp. xv, 558. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1941. $4.50. 

This is a study carried out under the 
auspices of Harvard University and di- 
rected by a former professor at Harvard 
now at the University of Chicago. The 
field work was done by a colored married: 
couple and a white married couple with 
some other assistance. They lived in the 
area studied a little over a year and a half, 
and became as far as possible integral mem- 
bers of the social group which they were 
studying. The study is divided into two 
parts. The first part takes up color caste 
and the class systems in the white caste and 
the colored caste. The second and slightly 
larger part is a study of economic condi- 
tions. 

In the study of the caste system there 
is not much that is new, but it gains in 
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authority by having its judgments and con- 
clusions confined to a comparatively small 
area and seeking to make a pretty ex- 
haustive study of the area. The general 
conclusion is summarized on the last page 
of the book: > 


“Life in the communities of Deep South 
follows an ordered pattern. The inhabit- 
ants live in a social world clearly divided 
into two ranks, the white caste and, the 
Negro caste. These color-castes share dis- 
proportionately in the privileges and obliga- 
tions of labor, school, and government and 
participate in separate families, associations, 
cliques, and churches. Only in the eco- 
nomic sphere do the caste sanctions relax, 
and then but for a few persons and in lim- 
ited relationships. Within the castes are 
social classes, not so rigidly defined as the 
castes but serving to organize individuals 
and groups on the basis of ‘higher’ and 
‘lower’ status, and thus to restrict intimate 
social access. Both the caste system and 
the class system are changing through time; 
both are responsive to shifts in the econo- 
my, in the social dogmas, and in other areas 
of the social organization. Both are per- 
sisting, observable systems, however, recog- 
nized by the people who live in the commu- 
nities; they form Deep South’s mold of 
existence.” 


Most of the picture of the white caste is 
fairly well known, although there are some 
interesting studies of the movement of peo- 
ple from lower- to upper-class relationships, 
and a new but not very conclusive study of 
cliques. Chapter nine on social cliques in 
the colored society is newer material and 
deserving of study. The maps of the social 
cliques attempted on pages 212 and 213 are 
of interest, and the attitude of the white 
people toward Negro social distinctions is 
interestingly portrayed: “The very nature 
of the caste system is such that white peo- 
ple must, perforce, view Negroes in terms 
of their relation to that system rather than 
in relation to the system of social classes. 
It is far more important to the preservation 
of white rank for whites to evaluate Ne- 
groes as ‘uppity’ as contrasted with ‘good,’ 
rather than as ‘better class’ or ‘common 
class,’ except when these class differences 
are- felt to constitute a threat to ‘correct’ 
Neégro-white relations. Yet, to the Negro 
community the distinctions of social class 
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determine thought and action to a high 
degree.” 

Stress is put upon the fact that Negroes 
recognize their own class distinctions, and 
yet, in accordance with the democratic 
ideal, try to deny them; that their pat- 
terning after the white caste makes social 
distinctions dependent partly on color and 
hair, and yet this has to be modified by 
education and income. The study of the 
economic system is important. It shows 
that the opportunity for advance on the 
part of the landless Negro laborer was in 
this part of the South better, before 1885 
than it has been since. Today this region 
is in the grip of the cotton economy, and 
so deeply has this worked upon cultural 
patterns that no ordinary effort can displace 
it. These cultural patterns include the in- 
timidation of labor, the disfranchisement of 
Negroes, and the use of arrest and in- 
carceration as a means of social control. 
Whipping and lynching have played their 
part here. 

As a contribution to our knowledge of 
sociology and interaction of a small, deeply 
divided human group, this book deserves 
high place. 

W. E. B. Du Bors 

Atlanta University 


PORTERFIELD, AUSTIN L. Creative Factors 
in Scientific Research. Pp. xi, 282. Dur- 
ham: Duke University Press, 1941. 
$3.50. 


The justification for this volume is set 
forth by the editors, C. A. Ellwood and 
H. Jensen, as follows: “Notwithstanding 
the increasing emphasis upon research in 
American sociology during the past quarter 
of a century, the methodology of the sub- 
ject remains in a backward and chaotic 
state. Sociologists have indeed done some 
excellent work in elaborating the techniques 
of research in connection with their factual 
investigations of various types of social 
phenomena. . . . But little attention has 
been paid to methodology in the historical 
sense of the term as a critical inquiry into 
the basic assumptions of a science concern- 
ing the nature of the phenomena investi- 
gated and the logical methods of reasoning 
about them and of drawing inferences from 
the conditions under which they occur so 
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as to interpret them as accurately as pos- 
sible.” To remedy this situation the author, 
who is professor of sociology in Texas 
Christian University, outlines as follows 
the contents of his book: “The problem be- 
comes one of moving toward a better grasp 
of the psychological, sociopsychological, and 
cultural factors that have interacted in the 
development of all science and scientific 
method. . . . The emphasis falls upon sci- 
entific imagination. This is our problen— 
and the perspective in which to view it. 
The problem in this perspective calls for 
the study in Part I of the cultural factors 
in science; in Part II, the psychological fac- 
tors; in Part ITI, the interplay of psycho- 
logical and cultural factors in the lives of 
some creative leaders in science; and in 
Part IV, the implications for social control 
of some creative factors and trends in the 
study of personality and society.” 

In view of the emphasis upon scientific 
imagination, one naturally looks for a defi- 
nition of this phenomenon. The briefest 
account I can find is the following: “As 
used here (constructive) imagination means 
the ability to perceive configurations or 
wholes of reality in space and time, to ob- 
serve the relations within each configuration 
as changing with the total situation, to ex- 
perience insight into and to be able to 
anticipate or reconstruct the process by 
which the changes take place, to segregate 
out components of the evolving Gestalt as 
new wholes, and to reintegrate these new 
wholes in a more inclusive, ever-growing 
configuration of entities, processes, and re- 
lations.” 

I resort to these quotations (a) in order 
to try to give a fair brief account of what 
the book is about, and (b) in order to give 
some idea of the style and the terminology 
in which the discussion is carried on. The 
author has dipped into a vast “literature” 
for quotations and citations bearing on his 
subject. The best parts of the book are 
those devoted to purely historical accounts 
of “flashes of insight” as experienced by 
great scientists. The weakest parts are 
those devoted to criticism of positions 
which the author considers opposed to or 
incompatible with his own. Typical of the 
treatment of such material is the last chap- 
ter on Recent Trends. Since most of the 
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space in this*chapter is devoted to the 
alleged inadequacies of the present review- 
er’s Foundations of Sociology, I may at 
least profess some familiarity with the 
source cited. I regret to say that I find 
in the author’s account neither understand- 
ing nor insight, sympathetic or otherwise. 
The author apparently suspects that this 
may be the case, for he warns in a footnote 
(p. 245) that “if we have misunderstood 
Lurtdberg, that fact in no wise disproves 
our case.” Indeed, I should go further and 
suggest that, if the major theme of this 
book is the need of greater imagination, in- 
sight, and understanding, then the author’s 
exhibition in the present connection consti- 
tutes most relevant evidence in support of 
his point. The same evidence also strongly 
suggests the need for some methods (other 
than exhortation and the appalling dialectics 
of this volume) by which insight and ele- 
mentary understanding of other people’s 
viewpoints can be achieved. It will doubt- 
less seem incredible to the author, but it is 
true, nevertheless, that the approaches 
which cause him such concern throughout 
the book were developed precisely to call 
attention to methods by which more perfect 
insight and understanding in every field has 
been attained. Incidentally, a matter of 
fact may be corrected: I never had the 
privilege of studying with Cooley, and ab- 
solve that kindly scholar from any responsi- 
bility in my case. The author was doubt- 
less misled by the numerous times, as he 
notes, I have quoted Cooley with high ap- 
proval, “though the ideas of the two men 
are poles apart.” Can it be that a better 
“understanding” of both as a result of a 
more rigorous attention to terminology and 
modern logic may some day make these 
positions seem less disparate? I think so. 
GEORGE A. LUNDBERG 
Bennington College 


Buros, Oscar Krisen (Ed.). The Second 
Yearbook of Research and Statistical 
Methodology: Books and Reviews. Pp. 
xx, 383. Highland Park: The Gryphon 
Press, 1941. $5.00. 

The book contains a large number of 
review excerpts of books in research and 
statistical methodology. It is a continua- 
tion of the first volume, entitled Research 
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and Statistical Methodology: Books and 
Reviews of 1933-1938. Several improve- 
ments have been made in the present vol- 
ume. New journals have been searched for 
reviews, and certain classes of books, like 
mathematical economics and population 
studies, are better represented in this vol- 
ume than in the previous one. Sincg it is 
intended to continue listing books in suc- 
cessive yearbooks as long as new reviews 
appear, about one-third of the books Hsted 
here are included also in the first volume. 

The book is intended to give critical in- 
formation about the recent developments 
in research and statistical methodology. 
As the title indicates, the book is not re- 
stricted to reviews of publications on sta- 
tistical methods. Books on scientific 
method, social relations of science, general 
histories of science, and so forth, are also 
included. These fields are only loosely con- 
nected. Perhaps more satisfactory results 
could have been achieved by concentrating 
on statistical methods and closely related 
subjects, The books listed in the present 
volume are limited to those written in the 
English language. It would be very de- 
sirable to include also foreign-language 
books. An important part of the literature 
on statistical methods is not available in 
books published so far, but is contained in 
articles scattered over a large number of 
periodicals. It would be valuable if short 
critical reviews of such papers could be 
included. 

In spite of some shortcomings, the pres- 
ent volume will be of interest to all those 
desiring critical information about the re- 
cent developments in research and statisti- 
cal methodology. 

ABRAHAM WALD 

Columbia University - 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, LEGISLATIVE REF- 
ERENCE SERVICE. State Law Index. Pp. 
vii, 707. Washington: U. S. Gov’t Print- 
ing Office, 1941. $1.50. 

The eighth biennial volume of the State 
Law Index, covering state legislation en- 
acted during 1939 and 1940, has been issued 
by the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress. This publication pro- 
vides a key to the 12,608 general and per- 
manent laws passed by state legislatures 
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during 1939 and 1940 and to the many 
additional temporary laws, indexed under 
“Rehabilitation,” which have to do with 
the “depression” emergency. It is a 706- 
page analysis of these laws, grouping under 
each heading all laws having a direct bear- 
ing on the subject, regardless of differences 
of approach in the various states. 

. Besides giving a large amount of analyti- 
cal detail with specific page references, it 
contains a mass of information without spe- 
cific references. One interested in the inter- 
locking jurisdiction of the Federal and state 
governments, for instance, wil] find a wealth 
of information in the cross references under 
“United States—State Relations” in the 
mere listing of the subjects involved in 
“laws in furtherance of Federal aid plans,” 
and in “other laws providing for co-opera- 
tion, conformity with Federal laws and 
regulation.” Similar listings of value in 
themselves, without reference to the laws, 
appear under “Children and Young Per- 
sons,” “Fair and Corrupt Trade Practices,” 
“Interstate Relations,” “Liens,” and so 
forth. This method of cross-referencing is 
used to reduce bulk and to avoid the risk 
of “losing the trees in the forest.” 
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